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PERCEPTION OF RORSCHACH CONCEPTS AS RELATED TO 
PERSONALITY DEVIATIONS * 


BY PAUL McREYNOLDS 
Veterans Administration,2 Palo Alto 


UNDAMENTAL to contemporary theories of 

perception is the hypothesis that what 

is perceived is to some extent deter- 
mined by the personality of the perceiver. 
One line of investigation which has been and 
is being followed extensively in accordance 
with this hypothesis consists in attempting to 
show that perception is related to specific 
personality _ variables, including personal 
values, needs, stress, and tension release (5, 6, 
7, 17, 18). The problem may, of course, be 
approached in another way. If perception 
is related to personality then individuals 
known to have different personality struc- 
tures should tend to perceive differently, and 
these differences should be applicable to 
experimental study. Positive findings of 
perceptual differences in different deviant 
groups (a) would tend to confirm the funda- 
mental hypothesis that perception is related 
to personality, (b) might help to elucidate 


ways in which individuals differ in perceiv- 
ing, and (c) might improve our understand- 
ing of certain personality deviations. 

It is clear that such projective tests as the 
Rorschach and TAT are based primarily 
upon the assumption of differential percep- 


1 This article is a summary of a doctoral dissertation 
completed at Stanford University. The author wishes 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professors Paul 
Farnsworth, Frances Orr, and Quinn McNemar of 
Stanford University; to the Manager and Staff of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo Alto, in par- 
ticular to Robert E. Kantor, Chief Clinical Psychologist, 
and Ben C. Finney and William A. Cass, Jr., Staff 
Clinical Psychologists; to the Director of the Sonoma 
State Home, Sonoma, California, and to Ralph J. 
Slattery, Senior Clinical Psychologist; to Charles W. 
Eriksen and Clarence Winder, of Stanford University; 
to Fred Attneave, of the University of Mississippi; and 
to Sylvan Kaplan of Yale University. All of these 
persons contributed generously during the progress of 
the study. A summary of this paper was read at the 
Denver meetings of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, 1949 (16). 

2 Reviewed in the Veterans Administration and pub- 
lished with the approval of the Chief Medical Director. 
The statements and conclusions published by the 
author are the result of his own study and do not nec- 
essarily reflect the opinion or policy of the Veterans 
Administration. 
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tion in deviant personalities. Therefore, posi- 
tive findings for such instruments tend to 
confirm the assumption. As tools for precise 
experimental study of individual differences 
in perception, however, the projective tech- 
niques are subject to a major handicap aris- 
ing from the difficulty in treating them in a 
rigorous, objective, and quantitative man- 
ner. Nevertheless, projective tests, particu- 
larly the Rorschach, do suggest one feature 
which under appropriate conditions can be 
useful in studying individual differences in 
perception. This is the ambiguity of the 
stimuli, which may tend to emphasize the 
influence of individual differences. 

The present experiment was designed to 
investigate the differential perception of am- 
biguous visual stimuli by Ss representative of 
different abnormal groups—and in such a 
many +r as to make possible straightforward 
and unequivocal statistical analysis. More 
specifically, Ss were to be presented with a 
series of inkblots (Rorschach) and required 
to judge whether or not the blots could 
represent certain given concepts. The pri- 
mary purpose of the experiment was to test 
rigorously the basic hypothesis that percep- 
tion of ambiguous visual stimuli is related 
to personality deviations. There were several 
neanee purposes which will be discussed 
ater. 


METHODOLOGY 


The general plan followed was to present 
to each S the series of Rorschach ink- 
blots (19) and to ask him if he could “see,” 
in specified areas, given concepts, e.g., a bat, 
a person, etc. This procedure permitted the 
same concepts to be presented, in the same 
manner, to each S. S had merely to answer 
Yes or No to each presentation. This yielded 
straightforward, quantitative data. 


The Concepts Presented 


Fifty concepts were presented. All were 
concepts sometimes given as responses by Ss 
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taking the Rorschach examination. Forty- 
nine were chosen (with some slight modi- 
fications) from the lists of good (F+-) and 
poor (F—) responses supplied by Beck (3), 
and one was contributed by the author.’ 
Twenty-five of the 50 were from those scored 
minus by Beck, and 24 (including 19 Popu- 
lars) were from those scored plus by him. 
The one concept contributed by the author 
was arbitrarily called plus. Thus, the series 
included 25 “good” concepts and 25 “poor” 
concepts. While there is of course nothing 
absolute about which concepts are “good” 
and which are “poor,” it was felt that the 
inclusion of both would increase the range of 
stimuli along a dimension which might prove 
meaningful. The selection of concepts from 
Beck's list was made in such a manner that 
for each. Rorschach card there was the same, 
or nearly the same, number of plus concepts 
and minus concepts, i.e., for each plus con- 
cept with given typical determinants (move- 
ment, form, color, and the like) there was a 
corresponding minus concept; and for each 
plus concept represented by a given size of 
blot area (W, D, Dd, S) there was a cor- 
responding minus concept. Of the 50 con- 
cepts, 54 per cent were from the achromatic 
cards, and 34 per cent were from the last 
three cards. Table 1 lists the concepts, their 
order of presentation, their location accord- 
ing to Beck’s terminology, their keying 
(plus or minus, a priori) and the orientation 
of the cards. The last two columns of this 
table will be described later in this paper. 


Method of Presentation 


Each S was tested individually. All tests 
were given immediately after the inquiry or 
the testing-the-limits phase of the Rorschach. 
Instructions were: 


So far as we have gone through the cards you 
have told me the things that you have seen (and 
you have done very well). Now we are going 
through them quickly again, and this time 7 am 
going to suggest certain things to you. / want you 
to tell me if you can see them. That's all there is 
to it this time. I will say, “Could this be a—some- 
thing or other—?” and you will look at it, decide 
and say, “Yes, it could,” or “No, it couldn’t.” Now, 


8 This concept, number 27 in the list (Table 1), was 
included because it was impossible to find sufficient white 
space responses in Beck’s lists that met all of the criteria 
according to which the concepts were chosen. 


some of the things I will suggest to you look like 
what I say, and some don’t—so don’t say anything 
could be what I say unless you really see it; on the 
other hand, be sure to tell me if you do see it. 
Don’t take too long to study each thing I suggest; 
but decide as quickly as you can whether it could 
be what I suggest. All right, here’s the first one. 


After reading the instructions E presented 
each concept, using a standard procedure * 
and indicating, either by pointing or by 
marking off the area with a piece of paper, 
the appropriate blot area. E also indicated 
the proper orientation of the card. S was 
permitted to handle the card if he wished. 
He was encouraged to make his decision 
promptly but was not pressed. If he vacil- 
lated he was encouraged to make a definite 
decision. If he insisted on qualifying his 
response, however, the qualification was writ- 
ten down and recording of his evaluation 
(Yes or No) was postponed until after the 
testing. In order to standardize the record- 
ing of qualifying responses a listing of pre- 
scribed recordings (Yes or No) had been 
previously prepared for common qualifica- 
tions of each concept. In actual practice it 
was found that almost all Ss spontaneously 
gave unequivocal responses. 

It may be noted that the procedure had 
certain features in common with the test- 
ing-the-limits procedure (15), particularly 
that modification suggested by Hutt and 
Shor (13). The most noticeable difference 
between the procedure used in this experi- 
ment and the ordinary testing-the-limits pro- 
cedure, aside from the greater susceptibility 
of the present method to standardization and 
quantitative treatment, was the fact that 
“poor” responses, as well as “good” ones, 
were presented to S for his evaluation. In 
this, the present procedure was similar to 
the Harrower-Erickson Multiple Choice 
Rorschach (11). It differed from that tech- 
nique, however, in that it was used indi- 
vidually and in that S was required to eval- 
uate each concept without specific reference 
to other concepts. 

The practice of conducting all testing at 
the conclusion of the regular Rorschach ex- 
aminations provided each S with a general 

4 Not included in this paper. An example: “Now, 


this red part right here, could it be a butterfly?” 
(No. 10.) 
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orientation to the cards in advance of his 
evaluation of the concepts. 


Subjects 


The total sample of 214 Ss was composed 
of sub-samples as follows: 

1. Normals. a. College students: Twenty 
students in an elementary psychology class at 
Stanford University. 

b. Other normals: Thirty-four Ss obtained 
on a volunteer basis. None was a profes- 


sional person or a college student, and only 
one was a college graduate. A special effort 
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each case been made before Rorschach results 
were available. 

The remaining Ss, all psychotics, were 
selected according to the following criteria: 
They must never have received any diagnosis 
of psych sis other than the one indicated, 
though they may earlier have been diag- 
nosed as psychoneurotics; they must have 
received the indicated diagnosis at at least 
two diagnostic board meetings, i.e., the diag- 
nosis must have been reviewed at least once; 
and they must have received this diagnosis 
prior to the testing used in this study. 


TABLE 2 


Descriptive DaTA FoR THE VARIOUS SAMPLES 
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* Educational data were not available on certain of the mental defectives and would hardly be meaningful in 


any case; hence educational data are not given for this sample in the above table. 


Also, educational data were 


not available on eight other subjects, and certain samples are reduced accordingly for educational data. 


was made to obtain Ss of widely varying 
ages and educational backgrounds. 

2. Abnormals. a. Mental defectives: Twenty- 
five Ss from the Sonoma State Home, Sonoma, 
California. In each case the history indicated 
that the defect was probably congenital. The 
IQ range (Wechsler-Bellevue) was 50-72, 
with a mean of 61.52 and standard deviation 
of 5.85. 

All other Ss were patients at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, as follows: 

b. Paretics: Twenty-six patients diagnosed 
as psychotics, general paretics, cerebral type, 
pronounced. 

c. Neurotics: Thirty-one patients (2 re- 
active depressives, 3 with conversion reac- 
tions, 1 obsessive-compulsive, 16 with anxiety 
reaction, g with mixed reactions), none of 
whom had in his history any diagnosis other 
than neurosis, and whose diagnosis had in 


d. Depressives: Sixteen patients (4 involu- 
tional melancholics, 12 manic depressives, de- 
pressed), all diagnosed as depressed at the 
time of testing, though no independent infor- 
mation was available regarding the degree 
of depression. 

e. Paranoid schizophrenics: ‘Thirty pa- 
tients, 22 officially described as pronounced 
and 8 as moderate. 

f. Schizophrenics, mixed: Thirty-two pa- 
tients, including 11 catatonics, 3 simplex, 7 
hebephrenics, 11 mixed type. All were de- 
scribed as chronic, pronounced. 

It was not possible to match the various 
groups according to age and intelligence. 
Table 2 presents descriptive data for the 
samples. 


Procedure 


A number of Rorschach examiners cooper- 
ated in this experiment, and the author did 
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not personally administer any of the tests. 
During the latter nine months of 1948 the 
concept evaluation technique was used rou- 
tinely as a part of the Rorschach examinations 
at the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Palo Alto. All cases which met the appro- 
priate criteria were included in one of the 
samples. 


REsULTS 


The data were first analyzed for the num- 
ber of concepts reported seen by the Ss, i.e., 
the number of Yes responses. Means and 
standard deviations of this variable—sym- 
bolized by the letter J—are indicated for the 
various samples in Table 3. The reliability 
of ], as estimated by the odd-even method and 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, 
was 82. The data were next analyzed for 
the number of correct responses, where a 
correct response was defined as a Yes answer 
to a concept pre-keyed plus, or a No answer 
to a concept pre-keyed minus. Distribution 
of this variable—symbolized by the letter C 
—is indicated in Table 3. 

In order better to evaluate the pre-keying 
of the concepts, the per cent Ss answering 
Yes to each item was computed separately 
for normals and abnormals. It was thus estab- 
lished that for 13 of the items (Numbers 13, 
14, 16, 19, 22, 23, 36, 41, 43» 44, 46, 47, and 50) 
the differences in percentages were significant 
at the .or level of confidence. For each of 
these items a greater percentage of normals 
than of abnormals answered in the direction 
indicated by the key. All 25 of the items 
keyed Yes (plus) were answered Yes by more 
than 50 per cent of the normals. If the items 
are arranged in order according to the per- 
centage of normals answering Yes, it is found 
that 24 of those keyed plus are among the 25 
most frequently answered Yes, and 24 of those 
keyed minus are among the 25 least frequently 
answered Yes. The two items not in the 
proper position, according to this criterion, 
are numbers 3 and 8. The percentage of nor- 
mals answering Yes to each item is indicated 
in Table 1. 

The variables ] (concepts “seen”) and C 
(correct responses) were of necessity not in- 
dependent. This follows from the fact that, 
since according to the key there were only 
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25 correct Yes’s an S who responded Yes 
more than 25 times must have “missed” 
at least as many items as the difference be- 
tween 25 and his score on J. The converse 
also holds. 

It was desired to obtain a measure of S’s 
precision in his evaluations, which would be 
independent of the number of concepts he 
reported seeing. There was also a further 
reason for desiring to obtain a third measure 
from the instrument. Consider the task of 
S for each presentation. He was required to 
compare a blot area with a suggested concept, 
i.c., for each evaluation S was presented with 
two concepts—that implied by the question 
to him (e.g., bat, man) and that of the blot 
area. His task was to compare the two con- 
cepts and determine whether they were alike 
(Yes answer) or different (No answer). The 
procedure may therefore be considered as a 
paired comparison technique. If S’s standards 
of comparison were strict, then he reported 
seeing few concepts; if he “saw” a large num- 
ber of concepts, then his standards of com- 
parison were less strict. The number of con- 
cepts reported seen by S thus indicated di- 
rectly the strictness of his standards for evalu- 
ating the concepts. But the question arose: 
Was S consistent, with regard to his own 
standards, in making the evaluations? How 
much variability did he show in terms of 
his own standards? 

In order to obtain this additional measure 
—which ‘may be termed V, the variability 
score—the items were arranged in order ac- 
cording to the percentage of normals answer- 
ing Yes to each of the items. The items were 
then renumbered, Number 1 being the item 
most often answered Yes and Number 50 
the item least often answered Yes. This will 
be referred to as the rank-order scale (see 
Table 1). It was assumed that S had an- 
swered in a completely consistent manner, 
regardless of his J-score, if he had answered 
Yes to all items falling below his j-score 
equivalent on the rank-order scale, and No to 
all items above this point. For example, if 
his J-score were 36, then to have answered 
with complete consistency, as defined here, he 
should have answered Yes to the 36 items 
most frequently answered Yes by the nor- 
mals. Where several items had the same 
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rank, different J-scores corresponded, of 
course, to the same rank order. Deviations 
from consistency were answers not mecting 
the preceding criterion. It is evident that the 
extent of total variability was a function of 
(a) the number of answers not meeting the 
stated criterion and (b) the extent of each 
such deviation. This last point can perhaps 
be made clearer by an example. Suppose 
S gave 14 Yes’s and, of these, 13 were from 
those 14 items most often answered Yes by 
the normals. Suppose that the fourteenth, 
however, was Number 50 on the rank-order 
scale, i.e., the item least often answered Yes 
by the normals. The deviation from con- 
sistency of this particular Yes answer ob- 
viously would have been much greater in this 
case than if it had been item 15 on the rank- 
order scale, an item answered Yes by the nor- 
mals almost as frequently as the 13 to which 
S gave consistent Yes responses. 

The extent of each inconsistent answer 
might, therefore, have been indicated by the 
extent to which the item deviated, on the 
rank-order scale, from S’s J-score equivalent 
on this scale. It could not be assumed, how- 
ever, that the intervals between items on this 
scale represented equal units. The rank- 
order scale was therefore transformed into 
another scale, the units of which approached 
equality, by a method consistent with Thur- 
stone’s law of comparative judgment (10, 20) 
and the work of the English statisticians on 
probit analysis (9). This was done by noting, 
in tables for the normal probability curve, the 
sigma values on the baseline indicated by the 
appropriate percentages.° All sigma values 
were changed into positive values by adding 
an appropriate constant and were transformed 
into values on a 100-point scale, for con- 
venience in handling, by multiplying by an 
appropriate constant. 

On the “equal-unit” scale the sum of the 
deviations was obtained for each S. This 
sum, however, was not completely independ- 
ent of J, since, e.g.. an S who gave 25 Yes’s 
had more opportunity to show variability as 
defined here than an S who gave, say, only 15 
Yes’s. The sum of deviations for each S was 

5 The 100 per cent item (No. 37) was assigned an 


arbitrary sigma value of 3.5 since there is no fixed value 
for a per cent of roo. 
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therefore divided by the maximum possible 
deviation score which that S could have ob- 
tained with his given j-score. These maxi- 
mum possible deviation scores were empir- 
ically obtained for each J-score between 6 and 
45 inclusive. Each value obtained by the indi- 
cated division was subtracted from 100 to 
change the direction of variation. 

The resulting value, the V-score, may be 
directly interpreted as an indication of the 
variability of S’s standards of comparison 
for evaluating the paired concepts as alike 
or different when their “true” degree of like- 
ness is defined in terms of the responses of 
the normals. V is thus a measure of the “pre- 
cision” of S’s evaluations independent of ] 
(the independence was later empirically dem- 
onstrated). Specifically, each V-score indi- 
cated the ratio of S’s deviation score to his 
maximum possible deviation score. Thus: 


ied 2 S's Deviations from Consistency _ 
= 100 Maximum Possible 2 Deviations for Given 


]-score 

Distribution of V for the various samples 
is indicated in Table 3. In the interpretation 
of this table it should be kept in mind that C 
could vary from o to 50, but inasmuch as the 
chance score was 25, the effective range was 
25 to 50; likewise the effective range of V 
was 50 to 100. 

Two scores from the Rorschach were ob- 
tained in order to determine their relation- 
ship to the above described variables. These 
were R, the number of responses (main only), 
and an estimate of form level. The latter 
variable was scored according to the pro- 
cedure recommended by Beck (3) with the 
modification that all responses which involved 
form in any way (e.g., CF, FC) were scored. 
In order to differentiate this method from 
that traditionally used in scoring form level, 
the variable will hereafter be referred to 
simply as +°%. Fifty-three of the records 
were scored for +°% by two psychologists; 


the r between their ratings was .94.° 





® This coefficient, while directly pertinent to the 
present study, cannot be interpreted as representative of 
the reliability of form level scoring in the typical clinical 
situation. In the present case the heterogeneity of the 
sample was unusually great, a larger percentage of 
responses were scored for form level than is usual, and 
extreme care was exercised in the scoring. It is further 
emphasized that the coefficient obtained reflects relia- 
bility of scoring, not of the variable per se. 
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Table 4 presents certain intercorrelations 
of the variables. 
TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE VARIABLES 








VARIABLES N r 





212 08 
199 .26° 
190 -00 
190 i 
213 -33° 
205 57° 
188 “95° 
204 -14 
189 -26* 


]—R 





Key: ] stands for Yes evaluations; R for Rorschach 
responses; +°% for form level; C for correct evaluations; 
and V for weighted accuracy score. 

* Significant at .o1 levei. 


Table 5 presents the correlations of the 
variables with IQ for 67 Ss, all patients at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo Alto, 
on whom Wechsler-Bellevue IQ estimates 
were available. The sample of mental 


TABLE 5 
CoRRELATIONS OF THE VARIABLES WITH 
Wecuser-Be_tevue IQ 








VARIABLES N 





1Q—R 67 
65 
67 
61 
67 





* Significant at .o1 level. 


defectives was not used in computing these 
coefficients since its presence would have 
yielded a skewed distribution of IQs. The 
coefficients must, of course, be interpreted 
with extreme caution and should be consid- 
ered as no more than suggestive, since the 
meaning of Wechsler-Bellevue IQs on seri- 
ously disturbed patients is not clear. 


DiscussiIon 


As indicated in Table 3, the over-all dif- 
ferences in the means of each of the variables 
for the various samples are all significant 
at the .or level or better. These results dem- 
onstrate that individuals with presumably 
different personality structures tend to per- 
ceive inkblots differently. This finding 
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appears to confirm the hypothesis that percep- 
tion—in at least one area—is related to per- 
sonality. Such a generalization, however, can 
be questioned on the ground that there is no 
evidence that Ss who answered concept pres- 
entations Yes actually perceived the concepts 
implied; perhaps some of the Yes answers 
were due rather to suggestibility, persevera- 
tive tendencies, or other non-perceptual fac- 
tors. It cannot be denied that such factors 
may have played a role, but it is clear that 
the differences between normals and abnor- 
mals cannot be explained solely by the will- 
ingness of Ss to “accept” the concepts pre- 
sented, i.e., to answer Yes, for the groups also 
differed significantly on V, which is uncorre- 
lated with number of Yes’s (J-score). It may 
be concluded, then, that whatever else the 
group differences imply, they at least indicate 
differences in perception. 

From another point of view we may ask 
what differentiating factors among the vari- 
ous groups contributed to the obtained dif- 
ferences on the variables. The most obvious 
factor is, of course, the differences in diag- 
nosis. Other possible factors are differences 
in age, intelligence, and education. Careful 
inspection of the data indicates that age is 


a negligible factor but that intelligence and 
the related factor, education, may have con- 
tributed to some extent to the obtained group 


differences. It is to be noted, however, that 
even if this is the case, these cannot be con- 
sidered as biasing factors in the present ex- 
periment, since intelligence and, by inference, 
education, can be considered as reflections of 
personality, and in any case the various 
groups were selected on criteria independent 
of the variables considered. 

Although evidence is produced to indicate 
that perception is related to personality, it 
must be noted that this is demonstrated here 
only for certain aspects of perception. The 
specific variables involved may be examined 
further in an effort to determine why they 
tended to differentiate the various groups. 


The Number of Concepts Seen 

Why did Ss give different J-scores? Was 
it because they did not have an equal and 
adequate amount of time for becoming ori- 
ented to the blots, for cbtaining a standard 
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according to which they could evaluate the 
items? This is not likely, for all Ss had 
previously taken the Rorschach examination, 
and while some gave more responses than 
others, ] was not significantly correlated with 
R. Was it because some Ss were more suggest- 
ible than others, and the number of concepts 
seen varied with suggestibility? This is not 
likely, either, for Eysenck and Furneaux (8) 
have shown that suggestibility as indi- 
cated, e.g., by hypnotizability, is not signifi- 
cantly correlated with the willingness of Ss 
to accept suggested concepts on inkblots. 

Bruner (4) has suggested that perceptual 
distortions may in some instances be indica- 
tive either of needs or defenses. Applying 
this point of view to our own data it is noted 
that the tendency to see a concept where the 
average S does not might be interpreted to 
imply a need dynamically represented by that 
concept; and the tendency not to see a 
concept where the average S does might be 
interpreted to imply a defense against some- 
thing dynamically represented by that con- 
cept. According to this interpretation the 
variations in J] indicated variations of needs 
and defenses in personal areas suggested by 
the blots. It appears doubtful, however, that 
the great range in J can be more than par- 
tially explained by this interpretation, and it 
appears certain that other factors played a 
part. 

It was pointed out earlier that each con- 
cept presentation might be considered a 
paired comparison situation in which S had 
to decide whether the two concepts presented 
(that represented by the blot and that stated 
by E) were alike or different. The items 
were evaluated, then, in terms of the variable 
of similarity. No instructions were given as 
to what kinds of similarity should be con- 
sidered, but it seems probable that form, or 
shape, was one major type of similarity in- 
volved. It was also pointed out earlier that 
the items may be scaled according to the 
judged likeness, or similarity, of the paired 
concepts, and that J may be interpreted as 
an indication of S’s standards of comparison. 
More directly, it appears that J represented 
S’s “standard of similarity.” Thus, an S whose 
]-score was 14 would appear to have had more 
demanding standards of similarity—with re- 
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gard to the concepts presented—than an S 
whose J-score was 45. Obviously, this implies 
that the differing j-scores represented differ- 
ing standards of similarity for the concept 
evaluations. It is to be noted that the stimuli 
for judgments of similarity were conceptual 
rather than concrete and that “similarity- 
standards” as used here implies—at least to a 
large extent—an attitude, or set, rather than 
a capacity; presumably no S perceived the 
blots as actually being the suggested tlLings. 
Now, an intriguing question arises: Is the 
concept of “similarity-standards,” as applied 
to the inkblots perhaps expressive of a gen- 
eral trait? No evidence will be presented 
here to indicate that this is the case. It may 
be pointed out, in a rather speculative man- 
ner, that if “similarity-standards” is a general 
trait then it may be an important variable 
accounting to some extent for individual dif- 
ferences in all aspects of behavior and mental 
processes which involve similarity as a vari- 
able. These include, e.g., transfer, retroactive 
inhibition, association of ideas, identification, 
and the substitution value of interpolated 
tasks. It may also be noted that the concept 
of “similarity-standards” is not unrelated to 
Helson’s concept of adaptation level (12). 

Does ] represent any single personality vari- 
able? Such a question can be answered only 
tentatively, of course, yet it did appear that, 
in general, Ss with low j-scores were often 
depressed, had an intense inner life, and had 
a very strong consciousness of self, whereas 
Ss with high J-scores were listless and indif- 
ferent, somewhat mehanical in their behavior, 
and had less consciousness of self. If there is 
any single personality variable which cor- 
responds to J it may be one describing the 
extent to which the self-concept is important 
in behavior. If this is true it may be because 
the concept of self is based upon the degree 
of differentiation of self and non-self, and 
this differentiation may be a function of S’s 
similarity standards. 


The Number of Concepts “Correct” 


Since C was not independent of J, it is 
difficult to determine what distinctive per- 
sonality variable C represents, if any. Since 
C indicated directly the number of evalua- 
tions made by S in conformity with the norm, 
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it may perhaps be considered as a kind of 
conformity measure; it is also noted that for 
the 67 Ss considered in this connection, C 
correlated substantially with the Wechsler- 
Bellevue IQ. Of particular interest, too, is 
the fact that the percentage of free association 
responses scored plus and the percentage of 
concept evaluations scored correct both ap- 
proximated 72 (for the total sample). 


The Variability Score 

Whereas J indicated what the S’s standards 
of evaluation were in terms of general lnose- 
ness or rigorousness, V reflected the degree of 
consistency, or lack of variability, with which 
these standards were applied by S. The ques- 
tion may be asked: What is the interpreta- 
tion of V in personality terms? This ques- 
tion cannot, of course, be answered with 
finality at the present time, but it appears 
reasonable to think of V as indicating degree 
of contact with reality, or adequacy of per- 
ception. This view is suggested, first, by the 
correlation between V and +%, .75, and sec- 
ond, by the ordering of the different samples 
on V, i.e., the ranking of the mental defec- 
tives as lowest, the paretics as the next lowest, 
the mixed schizophrenics next, etc. (Table 


3). 


Clinical Implications 


An incidental result of the present study 
was to confirm the importance of number-of- 
responses and form-level as Rorschach vari- 
ables. Over-all differences between the means 
of these variables for the various samples 
were significant at the .or level or better 
(Table 3). It was demonstrated that the 
Beck method for scoring form-level—at least 
that modification used here—can be reliably 
accomplished. Regarding form-level, it is 
instructive to compare the results of this 
study with results reported earlier. For nor- 
mals in this study the mean +% was 83.50, 
standard deviation 9.12; Beck (2) has re- 
ported, for 64 controls, a mean F+-% of 83.91, 
standard deviation 8.12. For mixed schizo- 
phrenics in this study the mean +% was 
66.78, standard deviation 15.33; Beck (2) has 
reported, for 81 schizophrenics, a mean 
F-+°% of 61.64, standard deviation 15.60. For 
mental defectives in this study the mean +°%, 
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was 56.72, standard deviation 17.50; Beck (1) 
has reported, for 69 mental defectives, a mean 
F+%, of 57.76, standard deviation 20.20. For 
paretics in this study the mean +°% was 59.25, 
standard deviation 20.81; Klebanoff (14) has 
reported, for 26 paretics, a mean F+-% of 
55-35, standard deviation 16.28. 

With regard to the clinical implications of 
the variables V, C, and J, it should be stated 
immediately that sufficient data are not yet 
available to justify routine use of the con- 
cept evaluation technique as a clinical instru- 
ment. For this purpose more information 
should be at hand regarding the reliability of 
the variables, their relation to intelligence, 
age, and education, and the stability of the 
norms. The author is at present engaged 
in collecting such additional data. That the 
technique may eventually prove to be of con- 
siderable clinical utility, however, is suggested 
by the fact that each of the variables was 
shown to furnish significant over-all differen- 
tiation of the groups considered in this study. 


SUMMARY 


Fifty Rorschach concepts were presented 
to 214 Ss. These included normals and six 
groups of abnormals. Ss were required to 
judge whether each concept could or could 
not be represented by an indicated blot area. 
The data were analyzed for (a) the number 
of concepts reported “seen,” (b) the number 
of judgments correct according to a key de- 
vised in advance, and (c) a variability score. 
Two Rorschach variables—R and +%—were 
also considered. For all five variables the 
over-all differences in means for the several 
groups were significant at the .or level or 
better. 

The major implication of the results is 
that perception—at least in the area consid- 
ered in this study—is related to personality. 
Additional implications have been discussed. 
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SUCKING BEHAVIOR IN NEONATE DOGS * 


BY SHERMAN ROSS 
University of Maryland and R. B. Jackson Memorial Laboratdry 


RECENT paper by Davis, Sears, Miller, 

and Brodbeck (2) has in effect re- 

opened the whole problem of early 
oral experience and its behavioral conse- 
quences. This problem, however, is far from 
answered by a set of unequivocal experimen- 
tal data. The study mentioned above does 
not offer a final solution to the problem of the 
inborn or learned characteristics of the oral 
drive, and the present study in no way pre- 
tends to be a final solution but is offered as a 
contributing set of observations. 

The critical review by Orlansky (6) has 
treated most of the significant studies in this 
area. He concludes in part that “we are led 
to reject the thesis that specific nursing dis- 
ciplines have a specific, invariant psychological 
impact on the child” (p. 39). Orlansky, after 
his careful examination of selected studies, 
feels that he has been led to substantiate a 
theory which emphasizes “the importance of 
constitutional factors and of the total cul- 
tural situation in personality formation.” 

It seems to be fairly well established that 
the sucking reflex is present at birth, and that 
improvement in accuracy and efficiency oc- 
curs with experience. Halverson (3) has re- 
ported on the occurrence of non-rewarded 
sucking or mouthing at the nipple following 
eating. Sears (8) in his survey of objective 
studies of psychoanalytic concepts concludes 
in part that “on the whole, evidence supports 
Freud’s view that thumb-sucking is a reaction 
to deprivation” (p. 4). 

Among the best of the studies in this field 


1 This study was supported in part by a grant-in-aid to 
the writer from Bucknell University and also by a re- 
search grant to the R. B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory 
from the Division of Research Grants and Fellowships of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. A version of this report 
was presented to Section I (Psychology) at the New York 
mectings of the A.A.A.S on December 27, 1949. The 
writer would like to express his thanks to Miss Agnes 
Perkins for her assistance throughout the study, to Miss 
Edna DuBuis, Research Assistant, for her guidance and 
expert advice, to Dr. J. P. Scott, Chairman of the Division 
of Behavior Studies, for his continuous helpfulness, and 
to his wife for her help and for permission to bring the 
subjects home for feedings, care, and cleaning. 


are those of Levy (4,5). In a comparison of 
fingersuckers and non-fingersuckers, Levy (4) 
showed a difference in the amount of oppor- 
tunity for sucking during the feeding process 
itself. 

In order to expand these findings, Levy (5) 
undertook a study of the frequency of body- 
sucking and object-sucking in a litter of pup- 
pies, under conditions of a differential 
amount of sucking opportunity. The six pup- 
pies were divided into three groups: breast- 
feeders, long-feeders (small hole in nipple), 
and short-feeders (large hole in nipple). The 
short-feeders showed signs of sucking depri- 
vation by chewing at one another’s bodies 
between meals and by being more responsive 
to the experimenter’s finger than the long- 
feeders. The long-feeders were more re- 
sponsive to the finger-sucking just before 
meals but not at other times. The breast-fed 
puppies were never responsive to the finger 
and did no body-sucking. The differences 
found between the long- and short-feeders, 
of course, support Levy’s interpretation and 
fit in with Freudian conceptions. 

The report by Davis, Sears, Miller, and 
Brodbeck (2) raises the question of the 
learned nature of the sucking drive. Little 
doubt exists as to the sucking reflex. How- 
ever, the development of a sucking drive 
might be interpreted in terms of the great 
frequency of the reinforcement of sucking 
followed by hunger satisfaction. This drive 
would then become of major importance to 
the developing individual. 

Another approach to the problem may be 
stated in the words of Levy: “The stomach 
may be satisfied though not the lips.” The 
implication here is the existence of localized 
body areas (such as mouth, anus, urethra, 
etc.) which maintain states of tension re- 
leased with pleasurable sensations. In the 
present instance, one would be dealing with 
such an oral tension. In the Freudian con- 
ception, this development, too, is in part a 
function of learning. 
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Levy’s study, however, could not answer 
any questions concerning the development 
of the “sucking drive.” The subjects used 
were ten days old when they were removed 
from the mother. The-early feeding method 
(breast feeding) could have determined the 
level of sucking need in the puppies. 

Davis, Sears, Miller, and Brodbeck (2) at- 
tempted to study the problem by using 60 
human infants whose feeding method (breast, 
bottle, or cup) would start at birth. The cup- 
fed babies would be expected to show more 
non-nutritional sucking than the breast- or 
bottle-fed ones, if a sucking “drive” existed at 
birth. On the other hand, if learning were 
hypothesized to be the important factor, then 
the cup-fed babies should show less non- 
nutritional sucking than the bottle- or breast- 
fed ones because of fewer reinforcements. 

No indication was found in the results that 
the cup-fed group showed more signs of 
frustration or of more seeking for oral stimu- 
lation than either of the other groups. The 
bottle-fed babies did not show behavior sim- 
ilar to the breast-fed group. The bottle-fed 
babies were similar in behavior to the cup- 
fed group. Thus, no definite statements may 
be made about the significant theoretical prob- 
lem under consideration. 

The present study was undertaken in the 
hope that it would shed more light on the 
ontogenesis of sucking. The conditions se- 
lected were (1) dropper, (2) bottle, and (3) 
breast feeding, starting at birth. The major 
interest was in the effects, if any, of the feed- 
ing method on several aspects of sucking 
behavior. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


The experiment was carried out at the Di- 
vision of Behavior Studies, Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
during the summer of 1949. 


Subjects 

The subjects for the experiment were litters 
of cocker spaniel puppies born at the labora- 
tory from brother-sister inbred matings. The 
first litter was born during the night of July 
4, 1949, and was composed of nine puppies. 
Two died at birth, and two others died dur- 
ing the course of the study. The litter was 
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taken from the bitch early on the morning 
following birth. Some of the puppies were 
nursing the bitch, while others had been 
cleaned and were lying quietly but had not 
fed. 


Procedure 


On the first morning after being found, the 
litter was separated into three groups: mother 
(M), dropper (D), and bottle (B). The M 
group remained with the mother and was 
cleaned, fed, and cared for by the bitch. The 
puppies in this group were removed only 
during the daily observation periods. The 
puppies in the D group were cared for and 
fed by the experimenter, with a standard, 
blunt-end medicine dropper. The B group 
puppies were cared for and fed by the experi- 
menter using a standard Evenflow baby bottle 
and nipple. The latter two groups were 
tested and observed during the day at the 
laboratory and were taken home by the ex- 
perimenter for night feedings. These feed- 
ings were approximately every three to four 
hours for the first five,days. After that the 
puppies were brought to a schedule of three 
feedings daily. Upon removal from the bitch, 
the D and B puppies were fed a commercially 
available preparation, Esbilac, manufactured 
by the Borden Company. No other food sup- 
plement was given. The puppies were placed 
in corrugated cardboard boxes on turkish 
towels under which an electric heating pad 
had been placed. The volume by Camp- 
bell (1) proved of excellent value for infor- 
mation on general care. 


Tests and Observations 


All puppies were weighed daily as a check 


on their development. In addition to the 
weighing the following tests and observa- 
tions were made and recorded. 


1. Finger-Sucking Test. The finger was gently 
inserted between the lips and mouth for a total 
period of 30 sec. The time was noted at which the 
puppy started sucking and at which the continuous 
sucking ended. The total time in seconds from 
the onset of sucking to the end of sucking was 
recorded as the score. This score varied from o to 
30 sec. In addition to the duration variable, the 
intensity of sucking was rated by the experimenter 
on a four-category scale, 0-3, where 0 means no 
sucking, 1 little, 2 moderate, and 3 intense. 
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2. Sucking Pressure. A mercury manometer was 
used to measure the maximum pressure in mm. Hg. 
exerted by the puppies in sucking on a nipple 
attached to the manometer by a soft rubber tube. 
The nipple was gently inserted into the mouth for 
a period of 60 sec. The maximum pressure in 
mm. Hg. observed during the period was recorded 
as a measure of sucking pressure. 

3. Observations. Observations were made by a 
time-sampling technique and were recorded con- 
currently for the five items below. The frequency 
of the various aspects of behavior were noted and 
recorded for a five-minute period, with consecutive 
intervals of one minute each being the unit for 
recording. 

Effort to Suck. Mouth movements accom- 


panied by head-seeking movements were recorded 
in this category. 
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Resutts aND Discussion 


It is indeed unfortunate that the vicissitudes 
of hand-raising of puppies are such that a 
good number of the experimental subjects 
died during the few weeks of the study. 
There is no doubt that the bitch did a far 
better job in caring and feeding than the 
foster mothers did. ‘This fact was clearly 
apparent in the general appearance of the 
various subjects. However, the experimenter 
and his assistant did the best job possible 
under the circumstances. 


Part I 
This part of the experiment covers the first 
ten days of life. The results to be reported 


TABLE 1 


Resutts FoR THREE Suckine Tests (Part I) 








Fincer-Suckinc TIME 
(sec.) 





SucKING PRESSURE 
(mm. Hg.) 


FiInGeR-SUCKING RATING 
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MEDIAN MEAN MEDIAN 
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No. Tests 


* All results for 2D are based on 16 test per 
Object-Sucking. The sucking of toes, ears, 
bodies, cloth, etc., was recorded as object-sucking. 
Intrinsic Mouthing. Movements of lips, pro- 
trusion of tongue, tongue-sucking, lip-licking, 
without body movement, were recorded as intrin- 
sic mouthing. 
Yelping. Any yelps or squeals were noted. 
General Activity. Movements of legs, head, 
body, etc., were recorded under this category. 


The tests and observations were done at 
approximately 11:00 a.M. and 2:00 P.M. each 
day. The puppies were fed at 7:00 a.M., 
3:00 P.M., and 11:00 P.M. The systematic ob- 
servations, therefore, were made about four 
hours after the first feeding of the day and 
one hour before the second feeding. 

The records of these tests and systematic 
observations, with additional irregular obser- 
vations, constitute the data for this report. 


for Part I of the experiment were secured on 
five subjects from the litter previously de- 
scribed for which a relatively complete set of 
data is available. Two puppies (M1 and 
Mz) were kept with the mother. Subjects 
Dx and D2 were fed by dropper and Bi was 
fed by bottle. 

A summary of the results is presented in 
Tables 1 and 2. Table 1 shows the mean 
and median values for each of the sucking 
tests, together with the total number of ob- 
servations on which the mean or median is 
based. A review of the table will reveal that 
the mean and median scores show a similar 
picture. 

One point is apparent from the data. There 
is a major difference in the test behavior of 
puppies M1 and Mz when compared with 
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TABLE 2 


OBsERVATIONAL ResuLts SHowING ToTAL FREQUENCY OsseRvVED IN 110 OnE-MinutE Periops (Part I) 





Errort To Suck Osyect-SuCKING 


SuByECT 


INTRINSIC MOUTHING 


GENERAL ACTIVITY 


YELPING 





Bi 
Di 
D2 
Mt 
M2 
2D* 


27 
18 
14 

9 
21 
12 


33 
20 
15 
13 
18 
18 


13 
11 
74 
22 
68 
10 


37 
15 
31 
32 
43 
14 





* Results cover 60 one-minute periods. 


the other puppies: B1, D1, and D2. In 
finger-sucking time, the dropper and bottle 
puppies suck in the order of two or three 
times longer. The intensity of sucking as 
rated by the experimenter is much less for the 
puppies with the mother than for the others. 
In terms of the last measure, sucking pres- 
sure, no pressure at all was generated by 
the breast-fed puppies, as compared with 
26.3 mm. Hg. for B1, and 41.0 mm. Hg. for 
D1, and 27.55 mm. Hg. for D2. 

These qualitative data seem to fit the ne- 
tions given by Levy (5) and may be called 
a need for sucking. The behavior of the 
breast-fed puppies could be explained in terms 
of a satiation of this need. The similarity in 
the behavior of the bottle- and dropper-fed 
subjects could be interpreted in terms of a 
deprivation under which both the bottle- and 
dropper-fed puppies operated. 

The observational data are summarized in 
Table 2, which presents the total frequency 
for each of the five aspects of behavior 
recorded. It is held that no significant fea- 
tures are shown by these results. The general 
behavior of the puppies with the mother and 
the other subjects was not markedly different 


over the period covered in this part of the 
experiment. None of the dramatic behavior 
reported by Levy as occurring at a later age 
in his subjects was observed. 


Part Il 


The first ten days of life reported in Part I 
marked a period when full data were avail- 
able on the five puppies. Unfortunately, two 
of the puppies (D1 and D2) died on the 
eleventh and twelfth days. These puppies 
had been selected as dropper feeders because 
they were the weakest of the original group, 
and they seemed to be thriving. 

There then remained from this original 
litter three puppies: M1, M2, and Br. It was 
fortunate for the experimenter that another 
litter of puppies had been made available for 
this study. Some difficulty was present in 
keeping this group alive, and all puppies 
except one (including one cared for by the 
bitch) died. The one that remained was a 
dropper-fed puppy (2D). The mothers of 
both groups were littermates, and both had 
been bred to brothers. The four puppies were 
then put together and given to the mother of 
the first litter. The bitch accepted all the 


TABLE 3 


MEAN AND MeprAn Resutts For THREE Suckinec Tests (Part II) Basep on 17 Tests 








Fincer-SuckinGc TIME 
(sec.) 


SUCKING PRESSURE 
(mm. Hg.) 


Fincer-Suckinc RATING 





SuByECT MEDIAN 


MEDIAN MEAN MEDIAN 





Bi 

2D 
M1 
M2 
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TABLE 4 


OsservaTIONAL Resuits SHowmnc Tota Frequency Osservep 1x 120 One-Minute Perions (Parr II) 








SuBJECT Errort ro Suck Osyect-SucKING 


InTRINsIC MouTHING 


YELPING GeENeERAL ACTIVITY 





Bi 21 10 
2D 15 4 
M1 4 0 
M2 I I 


197 55 
63 43 

6 25 
25 13 





puppies and fed and cared for them. Thus, 
the second phase of the experiment could be 
started (with a substitute subject, 2D). 

The subjects available then were M1 and 
M2, which had been breast-fed from birth, 
B1, which had been bottle-fed from birth, 
and 2D (from another litter), which had 
been dropper-fed from birth. The second 
period, Part Il, covers two periods of five 
and one-half days each. 

All of the results for the first three sub- 
jects, Br, M1, and M2, for Part I are shown 
in Tables 1 and 2, which also includes the 
results for this period for subject 2D. 

The major findings of the second part of 
the experiment are shown in Tables 3 and 4. 
These tables show the results obtained after 
the puppies had been replaced with the 
mother. Table 3 shows the results of the 
three sucking tests, and Table 4 the results 
of the observations. 

In terms of the test results, in every in- 
stance, except for the finger-sucking time 
mean for M2, the scores are lower for Part II 
when compared with Part I. That is, for 
all the various measures, a major change took 
place for the two experimental puppies, Br 
and 2D. The scores for the puppies with the 
mother, M1 and Mz, are only slightly lower 
than in Part I. 

Figure 1, in which the sucking pressure 
results alone have been plotted for the four 
subjects, dramatizes these differences. These 
data cover several days before the dogs were 
put back with the mother. The drop in pres- 
sure for Br and 2D is apparent, and the 
general level of performance for M1 and M2 
is clear. 

It is also clear from Figure 1 that the 
sucking pressure performance of M1 and M2 
is qualitatively different from that of Br and 
2D. No major change is shown in sucking 


performance by the nursing puppies over the 
period of the experiment. In terms of suck- 
ing pressure, they behave as if sucking “satia- 
tion” had taken place. 

On the other hand, Br and 2D show a 
good deal of interest in sucking, which drops 
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Fic. 1. THe Maximum Suckinec Pressure 
Recorps ror M1, M2, Br anp 2D 


The a.m. readings are shown by a solid line and 
the p.m. readings by a dashed line. 
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off to a zero level some five or six days after 
being allowed to nurse the bitch. An inter- 
esting demonstration of the interest in suck- 
ing is shown in Figure 2. The figure shows 
subject 2D during the period before it was 
permitted to nurse the bitch. This puppy 
had been dropper-fed from birth, but demon- 
strated an intense sucking response. In the 


Fic. 2. A PHorocrapx oF Excessive SUCKING 
Activity tn A Dropper-Fep Puppy 


photograph the locking of the tongue against 
the upper palate during a dropper feeding 
can be seen. 

This type of behavior disappeared several 
days after the subjects were put back with the 
bitch. The typical non-interest in sucking 
shown by M1 and M2 throughout the study 
was also evidenced by Br and 2D during the 
later period. When the finger-sucking test 
was made with the former group, yawning 
and pushing out of the experimenter’s finger 
occurred frequently. 

The other measures, finger-sucking time 
and rating, showed the same general decrease 
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after the puppies had been placed with the 
bitch. The observational results do not show 
any significant or dramatic change. Cer- 
tainly, none of the major changes in sucking 
behavior reported by Levy (5) was found 
during the course of the experiment. It 
should be emphasized, however, that this ex- 
periment concerns a different period in the 
life of puppies from Levy’s. It is hoped that 
further information can be secured on the 
effect of bottle and dropper feeding on 
puppies separated, not valy at birth, but at 
ten days or two weeks. Such an experiment, 
it may be hoped, will involve the “critical 
period” as suggested by Scott and Mars- 
ton (7). 

One of the major difficulties with the pres- 
ent set of findings is the possibility that what 
is being recorded is in large part due to nutri- 
tional deficiencies brought on in Br and 2D 
by an inadequate diet. That the food is ade- 
quate for puppies is supported by the reports 
by Campbell (1) on its development. 

One way of determining whether or not 
the increased sucking in B1 and 2D was due 
to nutritional need is to examine the weight 
curves. Such an examination reveals that 
the weight curves for subjects M1, M2, B1, 
and 2D follow almost exactly the same slope 
in Part I. There was a slight weight loss 
when Bi and 2D were placed with the bitch, 
but after four or five days, the rate of in- 
crease in weight approximated that of Mr 
and M2. It should be recalled that it was 
during this latter period that sucking pres- 
sure decreased to a zero level. It seems safe 
to conclude, therefore, that the sucking meas- 
ured here is generally non-nutritional in 
nature. 

Some evidence in support of the lack of 
relationship between hunger and the suck- 
ing pressure performance may be seen in 
Figure 1. The morning readings, made about 
four hours after the feeding, may be com- 
pared for subjects Br and 2D with the after- 
noon readings, which were made approxi- 
mately one hour after feeding. The differ- 
ences in the maximum pressure readings do 
not seem to follow any clear-cut pattern. 

Another source of difficulty in the inter- 
pretation of the data might be found in the 
fact that for the period covered, the nursing 
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puppies (M1 and M2) with only one excep- 
tion showed no pressure readings on the 
manometer tube. This might be interpreted 
as an experience phenomenon, so that the 
reason why zero readings were found was 
that these puppies did not “understand” the 
situation. 

Two points resolve this difficulty. First, 
the remainder of the test results (sucking 
time and sucking rating) show the same dif- 
ference of response as does the sucking pres- 
sure test. 
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Broken lines represent individuals. 
tinuous line represents the mean. 


Second, the problem has been studied ex- 
perimentally by the same kind of measure- 
ments as described previously on a new litter 
of five cocker spaniel puppies born on August 
1, 1949. The mother of the litter was a sister 
to each of the mothers previously mentioned. 

The sucking pressure results for these nurs- 
ing puppies, all of which had been left with 
the mother, show the following picture: (1) A 
great deal of sucking pressure recorded: for 
the first day or two of life. (2) By the third 
day, two of the puppies had stopped sucking 
on the manometer tube nipple. (3) By the 
end of the sixth day, all of the puppies had 
ceased to give any record on the pressure 
readings. 

This group may be interpreted as an addi- 
tional control group of nursing puppies, with 
data recorded from the first day of life as 
shown in Figure 3. The results support the 
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conclusion that the non-sucking record of M1 
and M2, shown from the sixth day of life 
in Figure 1, is not due in all probability to 
a lack of experience with the nipple but to 
some other factor. The early sucking re- 
corded may be interpreted as due to some 
kind of nutritional adjustment on the part 
of the subjects. 

One other point of criticism remains. As 
was pointed out above, it could not be stated 
with complete certainty that subject Br had 
no nursing experience. Ix will be recalled 
that some of the puppies in the litter had 
nursed the bitch. The results reported for this 
subject would demand placing tremendous 
emphasis on these first unskilled attempts and 
postulating that only little reinforcement is 
required for non-nutritional sucking to de- 
velop to a major degree. 

These results, based of course on a small 
number of subjects, appear to support the 
notion proposed by Levy of the existence 
of a sucking need over and above the 
nutritional needs of the aniraal. Under the 
conditions of the experiment, deprivation 
tended to cause an increase in sucking time, 
intensity, and pressure. When the puppies 
were replaced with the mother (“satiation”) 
the non-nutritional sucking declined. On 
the other hand, it is quite possible that the 
behavior of human infants in response to 
such a situation as was provided by this ex- 
periment might be significantly different from 
that in dogs. The relative increase in vari- 
ability as one proceeds up the phylogenetic 
scale may reduce the demand for such fixed 
relationships of sucking or of other behavior. 

The whole problem, however, is of such 
great practical importance and theoretical in- 
terest that further studies of the type by 
Davis, Sears, Miller, and Brodbeck should 
be made. 


SUMMARY 


The present study deals with sucking be- 
havior in newborn puppies. The experiment 
was done on cocker spaniel puppies, some of 
which had been separated at birth from the 
bitch and fed by dropper and by bottle. 

The results indicate that non-nutritional 
sucking takes place in the puppies that are 
dropper- and bottle-fed. The puppies nurs- 
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ing the bitch did not show a major amount 
of non-nutritional sucking after the sixth day 
of life, as measured by a mercury manometer 
arrangement. When the experimenter-fed sub- 
jects were returned to the mother, non-nutri- 
tional sucking diminished to a great extent 
and was almost completely extinguished. 

It is concluded that the concept of sucking 
“deprivation” is a meaningful one in the neo- 
natal behavior of puppies. The results sup- 
port the notion that a sucking need exists, 
which, if not satisfied, yields excess non-nutri- 
tional sucking. 
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NON-ADAPTIVE GROUP BEHAVIOR 


BY ALEXANDER MINTZ 
City College of New York 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


T is common knowledge that groups of 
] people frequently behave in a way which 

leads to disastrous consequences not de- 
sired or anticipated by the members of the 
group. At theater fires, people often block 
the exits by pushing, so that individuals are 
burned or trampled. Since it normally takes 
only a few minutes for a theater to be emp- 
tied the strikingly non-adaptive character of 
this behavior is obvious. 

In the explanations for the occurrence of 
such behavior offered by social psychologists, 
intense emotional excitement resulting from 
mutual facilitation (or “contagion” or “sug- 
gestion”) and leading to interference with 
thinking, adaptive behavior, and the opera- 
tion of moral codes, has tended to be viewed 
as the decisive factor. Explanations of this 
general type can be found in numerous text- 
books on social psychology, from that by 
Ross (21) to those by Britt (3), Vaughn (27), 
and Young (31). Ultimately they stem from 
the theories of the nature of crowd behavior 
of Le Bon (12), who has been an extremely 
influential figure in the thinking on social 
issues of the past fifty years. He has been 
an important ideological ancestor of fascism * 
and nazism; thus Hitler’s ideas on social psy- 
chology as expressed in Mein Kampf closely 
resemble those of Le Bon. Le Bon’s theories 
embodied features which were severely criti- 
cized by a number of psychologists. In 
speaking of emotional interaction between 
members of a group leading to personality 
alterations, he postulated the emergence of 
a group mind bused on collective racial un- 
conscious tendencies. These notions of a 
group mind and racial unconscious were 
rejected by most psychologists. Nevertheless, 
his critics often accepted the more essential 
features of his theory, and crowd membership 
is often viewed as having an essentially bru- 

1In his last book, Le Bon (13) quotes an interview 


with Mussolini in which the latter stated that he read 
The Crowd many times and that he often refers to it. 
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talizing effect on people as a result of allegedly 
regressive, non-adaptive consequences of in- 
tense emotion generated by social facilitation, 

The explanations of the non-adaptive be- 
havior in panics in terms of emotional excite- 
ment are related to a tendency still prevalent 
in modern psychology to view all emotion as 
essentially superfluous and even harmful. For 
a number of years, many textbooks defined 
emotion as “disorganized response” and the 
like. In some textbooks, emotion was treated 
mainly as something to be controlled. Until 
quite recently, many books of child rearing 
contained advice designed to weaken the 
emotional intimacy between parent and 
child (28). Actually, a distrust of emotion 
has been endemic in Western thought ever 
since the days of Stoic philosophy. In recent 
years, however, another point of view has 
tended to emerge. The desirable features of 
emotional spontaneity have been emphasized 
by many psychotherapists for a number of 


years and there are psychoanalysts who char- 
acterize the cure in psychotherapy as a process 


of emotional liberation. More recently, the 
notion that emotion is essentially non-adaptive 
has been severely criticized in theoretical psy- 
chology (14), and a lively controversy about 
the question appears to be in progress. 
Material will be presented in this paper 
suggesting that violent emotional excitement 
is not the decisive factor * in the non-adaptive 
behavior of people in panics and related situa- 
tions. Instead, it appears to be possible to 
explain the non-adaptive character of such 
behavior in terms of their perception of the 
situation and their expectation of what is 
likely to happen. In recent times, a number 
of psychologists have tended to interpret fea- 
tures of human behavior in terms of the 
phenomenal properties of the situation in 
which it occurs. Thus Katona reported sev- 
eral studies of the role of the economic situa- 
tion as experienced by consumers and of their 
expectations in their economic behavior (7, 8). 


2 Its existence is not denied. 
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S. Asch and others explained the effects on 
value judgment, commonly attributed to pres- 
tige suggestion, in terms of the additional 
cognitive background of the material to be 
judged provided by the supposedly prestige- 
loaded items (1,2). G. Murphy (19) at- 
tempted to make the behavior of a foreign 
government understandable in terms of the 
political situation as it must be perceived by 
its members. Wertheimer (29) and his col- 
laborator, E. Levy (15), discussed a number 
of cases of mental disorder as understandable 
in terms of the phenomenal properties of 
their phenomenal environment. As a gen- 
eral postulate, the congruence between the 
organization of our perception, thought, and 
expectation on one hand, and our motiva- 
tion, valuation, and action on the other 
hand, has been discussed extensively by 
Koffka (10), Tolman (26), Rogers, Snygg 
and Combs (25), Cantril (4), Lewin (17), 
Krech and Crutchfield (11), and others. The 
theoretical approaches just mentioned are by 
no means entirely identical; in some of them 
the role of ego factors and action potentialities 
is stressed more than in others (eg., by 
Cantril as contrasted with the Gestalt group), 
but in all of them behavior is viewed as 
understandable in terms of the phenomenal 
world. 

What are the reasonable expectations of 
people at a theater fire or in similar circum- 
stances in which a panic is apt to develop? 
Situations of this type tend to have a char- 
acteristically unstable reward structure, which 
has been generally overlooked by social scien- 
tists as a factor in panics. Cooperative be- 
havior is required for the common good but 
has very different consequences for the indi- 
vidual depending on the behavior of others. 
Thus at a theater fire, if everyone leaves in 
an orderly manner, everybody is safe, and an 
individual waiting for his turn is not sacri- 
ficing his interests. But, if the cooperative 
pattern of behavior is disturbed, the usual 
advice, “Keep your head, don’t push, wait for 
your turn, and you will be safe,” ceases to be 
valid. If the exits are blocked, the person 
following this advice is likely to be burned 
to death. In other words, if everybody co- 
operates, there is no conflict between the needs 
of the individual and those of the group. 


15! 


However, the situation changes completely as 
soon as a minority of people cease to co- 
operate. A conflict between the needs of 
the group and the selfish needs of the indi- 
vidual then arises. An individual who recog- 
nizes this state of things and who wants to 
benefit the group must sacrifice his own selfish 
needs. 

It is suggested here that it is chiefly the 
reward structure of the situations which is 
responsible for non-adaptive behavior of 
groups at theater fires and similar situations. 
People are likely to recognize the threats to 
themselves, as they appear, and behave 
accordingly. These situations may be com- 
pared to states of unstable equilibrium in 
mechanics; a cone balanced on its tip is not 
likely to remain in this position a long time 
because a slight initial displacement of its 
center of gravity allows the force of gravity 
to make it fall all the way. Similarly, co- 
operative behavior at a theater fire is likely 
to deteriorate progressively as soon as an 
initial disturbance occurs. If a few indi- 
viduals begin to push, the others are apt to 
recognize that their interests are threatened; 
they can expect to win through to their indi- 
vidual rewards only by pressing their personal 
advantages at the group’s expense. Many of 
them react accordingly, a vicious circle is set 
up, and the disturbance spreads. Competitive 
behavior (pushing and fighting) may result, 
as ¢.g., at theater fires, or the group may 
disperse as in military panics. There is an- 
other factor which makes for further dis- 
integration. As the behavior of the group 
becomes increasingly disorderly, the amount 
of noise is apt to increase, and communication 
may then become so difficult that no plan for 
restoring order can emerge. 

This interpretation is almost the reverse of 
the conventional ones which ascribe non- 
adaptive group behavior to emotional facilita- 
tion and to the supposed alterations of per- 
sonality in group situations. 

The existence of mutual emotional facilita- 
tion is not denied; its operation can be readily 
observed, e.g., in college students during final 
examinations, in audiences at sports events, 
etc. However, it is not believed that emo- 
tional excitement as such is responsible for 
non-adaptive group’ behavior. There are 
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many situations in which intense emotional 
excitement is the rule, and yet no non-adaptive 
group behavior appears. Thus it has been 
reported that intense fear is practically uni- 
versally present in soldiers about to go into 
battle and yet no panic need develop. Simi- 
larly, participants in an athletic contest are 
apt to be so emotionally excited that vomit- 
ing is common; no markedly non-adaptive 
group behavior appears to develop as a result 
of this kind of intense excitement. 

The assumption of personality alterations 
of people due to crowd membership appears 
to be entirely unsubstantiated in the case of 
panics. On the contrary, the competitive 
behavior or dispersal occurring in panics sug- 
gests that group cohesion disappears and 
that people begin to behave purely as indi- 
viduals in accordance with their selfish needs.* 
Rather similarly Freud has explained cer- 
tain types of panics in terms of the disap- 
pearance of the libidinal ties between indi- 
viduals (5, pp. 45-48). 

As a first step towards the verification of 
the proposed theory, a set of laboratory ex- 
periments was devised. It was thought that 
if the theory is correct it should be possible 
to illustrate its functioning in the laboratory. 
If not substantiated by laboratory findings, 
the theory would have to be discarded. 


EXPERIMENTAL DegsIGN 


The experiments were conducted with 
groups of people, 15 to 21 subjects in each 
group. The subjects had the task of pulling 
cones out of a glass bottle; each subject was 
given a piece of string to which a cone was 
attached. Cooperation on the part of the sub- 
jects was required if the cones were to come 
out; the physical setup made it easy for 
“trafic jams” of cones to appear at the bottle 
neck. Only one cone could come out at a 
time; even a near-tie between two cones at 
the bottle neck prevented both from coming 
out because the narrow apex of the second 
cone, wedged into the bottle neck, blocked 
the path for the wide base of the cone ahead 
of it. The cones had to arrive at the bottle 
neck in order, one at a time. 


8 The writer is indebted to Dr. M. Scheerer for point- 
ing out this inference from the suggested theory. 
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Experimental Situations 

1. One of the experimental setups was de- 
signed to show that it was possible to produce 
disorganized, uncooperative, non-adaptive 
group behavior resulting in “traffic” jams by 
duplicating the essential features of panic- 
producing situations, as explained in the theo- 
retical section of this paper. The experimental 
situation was represented to the subjects as 
a game in which each participant could win 
or lose money. A subject could win or lose 
depending on how successful he was in puil- 
ing out his cone. Success was defined in 
terms of arbitrary time limits in some experi- 
ments. In other experiments water was made 
to flow into the bottle through a spout near 
the bottom and the subject was successful if 
his cone came out of the bottle untouched by 
the water. Inasmuch as the rewards and 
fines were offered to individuals, depending 
on what would happen to their particular 
cones, it was thought that the cooperative 
pattern of behavior, required for group suc- 
cess, would be easily disrupted; a momentary 
“traffic jam” at the bottleneck would be per- 
ceived by some of the subjects as threatening 
them with loss in the game as a result of 
the anticipated failure of cooperative be- 
havior. These subjects would be tempted to 
save themselves from the loss by pulling out 
of turn. Some of them would probably do so, 
and thus the situation could be expected 
rapidly to deteriorate after an initial disturb- 
ance occurred. 

in order that subjects who recognized that 
full success was out of their reach should not 
stop trying, intermediate steps between full 
success and full failure were announced. The 
details and the amounts of rewards and fines 
are summarized in the table of results.* The 
monetary rewards and fines were very small, 
the rewards for full success ranging from 10 
to 25 cents, the fines for full failure from 
1 to 10 cents. The very small fines were 
decided upon because it was intended to show 

4 The appendix, including a detailed table of the data 
trom each experiment, has been deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute to reduce printing 
costs. For the six pages of the appendix, order Docu- 
ment 2815 from American Documentation Institute, 
1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., remitting 
$0.50 for microfilm (images 1 inch high on standard 


35 mm. motion picture film) or $0.60 for photocopies 
(6x 8 inches) readable without optical aid. 
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that the characteristically inefficient, non- 
adaptive features of group behavior such as 
occurs in panics can be reproduced in a situa- 
tion in which there was no opportunity for 
fear. It was not thought that the small re- 
wards and fines were likely to constitute real 
financial incentives for college students. They 
were introduced so as to emphasize the nature 
of the experimental situation as a game in 
which individuals could win or lose. 

2. In the contrasting experimental setups 
there were no individual rewards or fines, 
and there was no flow of water except for a 
few control experiments. The experiments 
were described as attempts to measure the 
ability of groups of people to behave coopera- 
tively. Good performances of other groups 
were quoted. It was expected that under 
these conditions no “traffic jams” would de- 
velop. Subjects had no motivation to disre- 
gard any plan that might be devised by the 
group; the only incentive offered was mem- 
bership in a group of people who were going 
to show their ability to cooperate effectively 
with each other.® Thus the reward structure 


was the principal experimental variable 
studied in these two experimental situations. 
3. Another variable investigated was the 


excitement built up by mutual facilitation. 
In a number of “no-reward” experiments 
several subjects were asked to act as accom- 
plices. They were secretly instructed before 
the experiment began to scream, behave ex- 
citedly, swear, and make as much noise as 
possible. To limit their influence to emo- 
tional facilitation they were asked not to give 
specific bad advice nor to disturb the work- 
ings of any plan the group might decide 
upon. It was expected that the added emo- 
tional excitement, which is the major factor 
in Le Bon’s and similar theories of panics, 
would not have much effect on the results. 

4. In certain of the reward-and-fine experi- 
ments an attempt was made to minimize the 
opportunities for mutual emotional facilita- 
tion by largely preventing the subjects from 
seeing each other. This was accomplished 
by a circular screen with holes for eyes and 

5 The need to belong has been particularly emphasized 
as an important motive, among others, by E. Fromm (6) 
and M. Sherif (22). The important role which group 


membership plays in industry has been investigated 
particularly in the Hawthorne studies (e.g., 30). 
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arms and with vertical partitions on the out- 
side, placed around the glass bottle. Each 
subject stood in an individual “stall” hiding 
him from his neighbors; he saw the bottle 
standing on the floor through the eye hole; 
only his arm and eyes could be seen by the 
other subjects, and the eyes were not likely 
to be seen because the subjects were mainly 
looking at the bottle tied to the floor. In 
order to prevent excited screams, the subjects 
were asked to remain silent after the experi- 
ment began, which request was largely com- 
plied with. It was expected that the results 
would be essentially the same as those in the 
other reward-and-fine experiments. 

5. A third variable which was introduced 
in a few of the experiments was interference 
with the opportunity to arrive at a plan of 
action. In most of the experiments the sub- 
jects were not prevented from conducting 
preliminary discussions; in almost all in- 
stances either they started such a discussion 
immediately or asked for permission to do 
so, which was given. Only twice did a group 
fail to discuss and agree upon a plan when 
discussion was not explicitly forbidden. On 
the other hand, in two of the reward-and-fine 
experiments conducted early in the study the 
subjects were forbidden to talk to each other 
both before and during the experiment; in 
one reward-and-fine experiment conducted 
immediately after three no-reward experi- 
ments with the same group, the subjects were 
prevented from having a preliminary discus- 
sion so that no plan could be agreed upon 
beforehand, but were allowed to talk during 
the experiment. 


Apparatus and Procedure 


Figure 1 gives the shapes and dimensions 
of the cones and of the bottle and shows 
where the pieces of string were attached. The 
cones were made of wood in the early experi- 
ments. Later, aluminum cones were substi- 
tuted ® because the wooden one tended to be- 
come tightly forced into the bottle neck and 
had to be loosened by hand (which was done 
promptly by the experimenter). In the 
experiments with the aluminum cones the 
glass bottle had too large an opening, which 


© Post-war shortages prevented the use of smooth 
plastic material, as had been intended. 
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was remedied by the insertion of a cylinder 
with a 1-inch hole bored through it. This 


cylinder, made of aluminum, had rubber tape 
wound on the outside. It was forced tightly 
into the bottle. neck and was tied down with 
wire. In addition to cutting down the open- 
ing of the bottle to the desired diameter, it 
also protected the glass from the impact of 
the aluminum cones. A sponge rubber pad 

















Cross-SECTION OF THE Giass BoTTLE WITH 
Two Cones SHowN BLOCKING THE 
Botte Neck 


Fic. 1. 


Main dimensions of the equipment are given. 


was cemented to the bottom of the glass 
bottle. A rubber tube could be attached to 
the spout and lead either to a water faucet 
or to another similar bottle placed high up. 

The screen was made of corrugated card- 
board. Two strips 23.5 feet in length were 
cut off a 3-foot-wide roll and glued together, 
so that a strip 6 feet wide resulted. The ends 
of the strip could be brought together and 
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the strip could be made to stand on edge in 
the shape of a cylinder around the bottle. 
Pieces of corrugated cardboard, 3 feet by 1 
foot, were attached to the screen at intervals 
of 1 foot 3 inches, subdividing the space im- 
mediately aroupd the screen into individual 
stalls. The rectangular eye holes cut in each 
stall were 1.5 inches high, 5 inches wide; their 
bottom was 4 feet 8 inches above the ground; 
the roughly circular arm holes were about 5 
inches in diameter and 3 feet 1.5 inches from 
the ground, near the right hand edges of the 
stalls. There were 18 stalls altogether. 

In putting the cones into the bottle, care 
was taken to prevent the tangling of strings; 
as an added precaution, the fishing line used 
as string was waxed in later experiments. In 
the early experiments the bottle was tied to 
the legs of a table on which it was placed. In 
the later experiments it was placed on the 
floor and tied to nails driven into the floor 
like tent stakes. 

The instructions were not rigidly standard- 
ized. The rewards were always larger than 
the fines, ranging from 10 to 25 cents in dif- 
ferent experiments. The fines ranged from 1 
to 5 cents. Examples of the two main types 
of instructions and other details of the experi- 
mental procedures follow: 

1. 4 Reward-and-Fine Experiment. “I need vol- 
unteers for an experiment which is set up as a game 
in which you can win up to a quarter or lose up 
to 2 cents [or 5 or 10 cents as the case may have 
been].” Then, after the volunteers (sometimes 
after some urging) assembled: “As I said, this is 
going to be like a game. Each of you will receive 
a cone with an attached piece of string. All cones 
will be placed into the bottle. The object of the 
game is to get your cone out before it gets wet. 
You may start pulling when I give the signal, 
‘ready-gol’ but only one cone can come out at a 
time. If two get into the bottle neck, neither comes 
out (demonstration). Simultaneously, I shall start 
water flowing into the bottle. If your cone comes 
out dry you get a quarter. If less than a third of it 
is wet, you get nothing; if more than a third but 
less than two-thirds of it gets wet, you pay a penny 
fine. If the cone is more than two-thirds wet, you 
pay a two-cent fine. The fines will be contributed 
to the Student Council.” Then the students were 
asked to put their cones in the bottle. While they 
were doing it, a discussion of a plan for action 
generally started and was not interfered with by the 
experimenter. 

The signal to begin was given after an agreement 
was reached by the subjects. When in doubt, the 
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experimenter asked the group whether they were 
ready. 

2. A No-Reward Experiment. “This is going to 
be an experiment in which your ability to cooperate 
with each other will be measured. I need volun- 
teers.” Then, after the subjects assembled around 
the bottle, the procedure continued exactly as in 
the reward-and-fine experiments except that no 
rewards were offered, the rubber tube was not 
attached, and no reference to water was made. 
Instead, after the possibility of “traffic jams” was 
demonstrated, the experimenter said: “In spite of 
the smallness of the opening, a group of students 
from the University of Nevada succeeded in co- 
operating with each other so well that they got all 
their cones out in 10.5 seconds. See if you can do 
as well as the Westerners!” 


RESULTS 


The conditions and results of all of the ex- 
periments conducted so far are indicated in a 
table in an appendix.’ Forty-two experi- 
ments with 26 groups of subjects were per- 
formed altogether, including some prelimi- 
nary and control experiments conducted to 
investigate potential sources of error. In the 
table each experiment is identified by a code 
symbol consisting of letters and a number. 

One experiment (R1) was conducted before 
the procedure was fully developed; there were 
no fines and only one reward level was 
announced. No “traffic jam” resulted. 

There were 16 experiments with rewards 
and fines. In three of them (RF1 to RF3) 
discussion was interfered with before the ex- 
periment, so that the subjects had no oppor- 
tunity to devise a plan of action. In all three 
experiments “traffic jams” developed. In only 
one of them did the subjects succeed in pull- 
ing any cones out of the bottle—two cones 
out of 19 in 40 seconds; these same subjects 
had successfully pulled out all cones in 18.6 
seconds and 23 seconds in two immediately 
preceding trials in which there had been no 
rewards and in which they had had the oppor- 
tunity to agree upon a plan of action. 

In the other 13 reward-and-fine experiments 
(RF4 to RF16) discussion was not interfered 
with. In eight of these experiments (RF4 
to RF6, RFg, RF10, RF12, RF13, and RF16) 
there were serious “traffic jams,” the large 
majority of the cones failing to be pulled 
out of the bottle within times ranging from 


7 See footnote 4, p. 152. 
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one to approximately two minutes. In an- 
other experiment almost half of the cones 
were in the bottle after 1 minute (RFr5). 
In two of these experiments (RF15 and 
RF16) the factor of mutual emotional facili- 
tation was minimized by the use of the screen. 
The results were much the same as in most 
of the other reward-and-fine experiments, sug- 
gesting that this factor was not primarily 
responsible for the results. 

In four of the reward-and-fine experiments 
(RF7, RF8, RFi1, RF14) there were no 
serious “traffic jams”; all or almost all of the 
cones came out of the bottle in less than a 
minute. In three of these experiments the 
experimenter was unable to persuade the win- 
ners to take the rewards; apparently the sub- 
jects had failed to accept the situation as a 
game with winners and losers. In one of 
these experiments there was an additional 
factor which probably interfered with “traf- 
fic jams”; immediately before this experiment 
(RF14) these subjects had participated in 
another (NR5) in which no rewards had been 
offered and in which the fastest time of any 
group was achieved (10 seconds). The sub- 
jects knew the time of this trial; the time 
allowance for winning exceeded it by 5 sec- 
onds, so that the chances of losing must have 
been recognized as slight by the subjects. 

In the remaining 25 experiments there were 
no rewards or fines. Twenty of these experi- 
ments were described to the subjects as meas- 
ures of cooperation. These experiments fell 
into three groups. Experiments NR1 to NR5 
were conducted with groups of subjects who 
had not been previously exposed to similar 
experiments, and under “natural” conditions, 
i.e., without the experimenter entering into a 
conspiracy with accomplices. Experiments 
NR6 to NR12 were similar but were con- 
ducted immediately after experiments with 
accomplices. Experiments ANR1 to ANR8 
were the experiments with accomplices who 
had been instructed to make noise and to stir 
up excitement in the group. 

No serious traffic jam developed in any of 
these experiments, not in those with new sub- 
jects, nor in those with accomplices, nor in 
those preceded by experiments with accom- 
plices. The times for taking all cones out of 
the bottle ranged in these three groups of 
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experiments from 10 to 22 seconds, from 10.5 
to 30 seconds and from 13.4 to 59 seconds. 

The experimenter’s accomplices were gen- 
erally able to stir up excitement but this ex- 
citement failed to disrupt the cooperative 
behavior of the group to an extent com- 
parable to that of the effect of the individual 
rewards and fines. In most of the reward- 
and-fine experiments the majority of the 
cones were still in the bottle after a minute or 
longer had elapsed. 

Did the accomplices have any effect? The 
mean times of the two groups of the no- 
reward, no-accomplice experiments were 16.8 
seconds (NR1 to NRs5) and 19.6 seconds 
(NR6 to NR12); the mean time of the 
accomplice experiments was 34.4 seconds. 
The difference between the times of the two 
groups of experiments without accomplices 
is very small and not statistically significant. 
In the accomplice experiments the mean time 
was longer, significantly so at the .o1 level 
of confidence, suggesting that the accomplices 
did have some disrupting effect. However, 
a closer examination of the data shows that 
the two longest times in the accomplice ex- 
periments were obtained when some of the 
accomplices had misunderstood the instruc- 
tions and gave bad advice to the group. If 
the results of these two experiments (AINR1 
and ANR8) are eliminated, the mean time 
drops to 26.4 seconds, and the critical ratio 
(Fisher’s ¢ for small, uncorrelated samples) 
indicates that the difference between this 
time and that of the no-accomplice experi- 
ments is too small to reach the conventional 
standards of statistical significance (t=1.82, 
d.f.=16, P>.o5). Thus it was not estab- 
lished with certainty that the accomplices 
who made noise and stirred up excitement 
without giving bad advice had a disrupting 
effect on group cooperation. They may have 
had; the evidence was inconclusive. More 
experiments would have been needed to estab- 
lish this point. The experiments with accom- 
plices were designed merely to discover 
whether an additional opportunity for 
mutual emotional facilitation would seriously 
disrupt group cooperation. They served their 
purpose in showing that it did not; and since 
the question whether it had a minor disrupt- 
ing effect was not directly related to the main 
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problem of this study in any case, the matter 
was not further investigated. 

There were several additional no-reward 
experiments (PC1 to PCs). One of these 
was described to the subjects as a preliminary 
trial conducted in order to determine the 
proper conditions for the next experiment 
in which rewards were to be offered. This 
was the only no-reward experiment in which 
a serious “traffic jam” developed; there was 
no organized plan for action in this group, 
probably because the subjects were not sufh- 
ciently motivated to devise one before the 
experiment began. The remaining four ex- 
periments were described to the subjects, who 
had previously participated in reward-and- 
fine experiments, as control experiments con- 
ducted in order to demonstrate to the group 
what were the effects of the rewards. In 
view of the common claim of the subjects 
that the flow of water was primarily respon- 
sible for the “traffic jams” water was made 
to flow in three of them. No serious “traf- 
fic jam” developed in any of the control ex- 
periments. On the other hand, three out of 
the four times were distinctly slow ones as 
compared to those in the other no-reward 
experiments. It is not clear whether this 
finding was due to fluctuations of random 
sampling (“chance”), whether the subjects 
were inadequately motivated in these “con- 
trol” experiments, or whether the earlier 
reward-and-fine experiments had continued 
bad effects on the cooperative behavior of the 
subjects. The matter was not investigated 
at this time. 

After each experiment or group of experi- 
ments the subjects were told by the ex- 
perimenter about the true nature of the 
experiments and about the results obtained so 
far. The explanations were followed by dis- 
cussions. In the groups which had failed to 
pull out the cones from the bottle, marked 
tendencies towards rationalization appeared 
during these discussions. Subjects tended to 
explain the bad results of their group in 
terms of supposedly tangled strings, effects of 
the water, or insufficient time for the formu- 
lation of a plan, disregarding the fact that 
these factors failed to produce “traffic jams” 
in no-reward experiments. 
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Discussion 


The theory presented at the beginning of 
this paper is opposed to the common ten- 
dency to view emotion as a predominantly 
disruptive factor in behavior. It developed 
out of an attempt to reconstruct the phenom- 
enal situation in circumstances leading to a 
panic. The present writer views this approach 
as a fruitful one and finds it congenial. On 
the other hand, it is not considered to be the 
only fruitful approach to psychology and the 
experiments reported in this paper do not con- 
stitute a crucial test of this type of approach. 
One can treat the same situation and behavior 
occurring in it in phenomenal terms (25), or 
in terms of psychological “genotypical” con- 
structs (17), or in physiological terms, or in 
terms of stimuli, responses, and operants 
which are not defined physiologically (24). 
In other words, one can operate within any 
one of several possible universes of discourse. 
One such universe of discourse may be more 
convenient and more suggestive of fruitful 
hypotheses to a particular investigator, than 
another, and one universe of discourse may 
have philosophical advantages compared to 
another one. Generally speaking, the choice 
of the universe of discourse cannot be defi- 
nitely settled by any experiments. Personal 
preferences of investigators vary, and facts 
tend to be equally compatible with. virtually 
all philosophical systems except possibly in 
very advanced sciences.® 

The experiments provide laboratory demon- 
strations for our hypothesis and partially 
verify the hypothesis. The behavior of the 
subjects did not tend towards inefficiency un- 
less the reward structure of the situation 
provided them with incentives to behave un- 
cooperatively after the cooperative pattern of 
group behavior was disturbed. There were 
no “traffic jams” in the no-reward experi- 
ments. Emotional excitement produced by 
the experimenter’s accomplices interfered 
with the efficiency of group behavior only to 
a minor extent, if at all, compared to the 
effects of individual rewards and fines. On 
the other hand, there were inefficient be- 


® The author hopes to develop this viewpoint in 
another paper. The ideas expressed here have been 
influenced by the epistemological considerations of H. 
Reichenbach in one of his earlier works (20). 
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havior and “traffic jams” in more than half 
of the reward-and-fine experiments, in which 
the subjects were confronted with the prob- 
ability of individual failure, as soon as the 
bottle neck was temporarily blocked. This 
result was obtained without any more serious 
threat to the individuals than the loss of ten 
cents at most and probably a mild feeling of 
failure in a game. Thus intense fear was not 
found to be an essential condition of chaotic, 
non-adaptive group behavior analogous to 
that occurring in panics. 

“Traffic jams” did not occur in all of the 
reward-and-fine experiments and were not 
expected to. In an experiment with 15 to 20 
subjects one cannot be certain that one or a 
few subjects will create a disturbance within 
the short time available. With larger groups 
the percentage of “traffic jams” should be 
larger; the more people there are, the more 
likely it becomes that one uncooperative in- 
dividual will create the initial disturbance 
which leads to deterioration of the situation. 

The theory presented here, if correct, ap- 
pears to apply to many situations and to 
contribute to the understanding of a number 
of social and economic phenomena. Situa- 
tions with reward structures resembling that 
of panics and the reward-and-fine experi- 
ments reported here seem to be numerous. 
Tendencies towards non-adaptive group be- 
havior are clearly present in many such situa- 
tions, regardless of the presence or absence of 
face-to-face contacts between people and op- 
portunities for mutual emotional facilitation. 
Runs on banks resulting in bank failures, 
violations of price-fixing agreements among 
business men resulting in cut-throat competi- 
tion, hoarding behavior of consumers during 
periods of scarcity of goods resulting in short- 
ages are all forms of ultimately non-adaptive 
behavior which can be interpreted in terms 
of unstable reward structures of the situa- 
tions. On the other hand, there are situations 
in which the appearance of danger does not 
provide incentives for anti-social behavior. In 
such situations no chaotic non-adaptive behav- 
ior of groups seems to occur in spite of the 
catastrophic nature of the danger and ample 
opportunity for face-to-face contacts. There 
seem to be no panics when people are trapped 
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so that there can be no struggle for an exit, 
e.g. at submarine and mine disasters (32). 

It is intended to deal in future publications 
with social and economic data pertaining to 
both group behavior which tends to deteri- 
orate and group behavior which tends to 
remain adaptive in nature. Full verification 
of the theory cannot be accomplished in terms 
of laboratory experiments; it requires investi- 
gation of real life situations. An examination 
of one set of relevant data, viz., gasoline con- 
sumption figures during the period of devel- 
oping gasoline shortages in 1941, is in prog- 
ress at present. 

The experiments reported here belong also 
in a second theoretical context. In these 
experiments a system of individual rewards 
resulted in strikingly inefficient behavior, 
while the goal of demonstrating the ability 
of the group to cooperate produced much 
more orderly action. These findings may be 
compared with those of the type reported by 
Maller (18) and Sims (23), who found that 
individual competition led to greater efficiency 
than group competition. It should be noted 
that the structure of the tasks in these earlier 
experiments and those reported here differed. 
In the former experiments the subjects 
worked separately and could not interfere 
with each other as readily as in our experi- 
ments. Thus the experiments provide an ad- 
ditional illustration for the caution that any 
generalization pertaining to the effect of com- 
petition on behavior is limited not only by 
the prevalent social norms and personality 
characteristics, but also by the nature of the 
task, as was pointed out, e.g., by Klineberg 
(9, p- 338). 


SUMMARY 


A theory is suggested, explaining the non- 
adaptive features of behavior occurring in 
panics in terms of the reward structure of the 
situations rather than in terms of mutual 


facilitation of emotion. In panic-producing 
situations cooperative behavior is needed for 
success and is rewarding to individuals as 
long as everybody cooperates. However, once 
the cooperative pattern of behavior is dis- 
turbed, cooperation ceases to be rewarding 
to the individuals; then a competitive situa- 
tion is apt to develop which may lead to dis- 
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aster. Thus at a theater fire it pays not to 
push if everybody cooperates, but if a few 
uncooperative individuals block the exits by 
pushing, then any individual who does not 
push can expect that he will be burned. Push- 
ing becomes the advantageous (or least dis- 
advantageous) form of behavior for indi- 
viduals, and disorder leading to disastrous 
consequences spreads rapidly. 

Laboratory experiments with miniature so- 
cial situations are reported in which the 
effects of the reward structure on group be- 
havior in situations in which cooperation was 
required for success was studied. In these 
experiments the subjects had to take cones out 
of a bottle; only one cone could be taken out 
at a time and the bottle neck was easily 
blocked by too many cones arriving simul- 
taneously, so that the cones came out only if 
the subjects cooperated with each other. The 
situation was represented to some of the 
groups of subjects as a game in which one 
could win or lose small sums of money; to 
other groups the experiment was described 
as a measure of their ability to cooperate. 
The opportunities for mutual emotional fa- 
cilitation were also varied in some experi- 
ments. 

In the majority of cases, serious “traffic 
jams” resulted when individual rewards and 
fines were offered, preventing the taking out 
of any or most of the cones. No similar 
disturbances were observed in the “measure 
of cooperativeness” experiments. In the re- 
ward-and-fine experiments, the introduction 
of a screen hiding the subjects from each 
other, so as to minimize opportunities for 
mutual emotional facilitation, did not prevent 
“traffic jams” from occurring. In the experi- 
ments without individual rewards, excited 
screaming in the group (arranged by the ex- 
perimenter) had little if any effect on the 
results. 

The experiments gave the expected results, 
thus contributing to a partial verification of 
the theory; full verification would require ex- 
amination of real life data, which is planned. 
The theory appears to apply to other social 
phenomena in addition to panic. 
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PROJECTION OF ANXIETY AROUSED BY SEXUAL IDEATION 
IN MENTAL HOSPITAL PATIENTS * 
BY ALFRED JACOBS 


University of Southern California 


HE present study was concerned with 
the extent to which the presentation of 
frank sexual associative material would 
arouse sufficient anxiety to be projected into 
other stimulus material. The specific hypoth- 
esis tested was that groups of mental hospital 
patients who were asked to write frank sex- 
ual associations to common words would sub- 
sequently respond to a greater number of 
stimuli as fearful or wrong than would sim- 
ilar groups of patients who had not experi- 
enced the first task. 

One-half of the patients were first asked to 
associate words with either the male or fe- 
male sexual organs and were then presented 
with Tests I and II of Pressey’s Interest-Atti- 
tude Scale (3). In Test I the subject is in- 
structed to mark the words referring to every- 
thing that he thinks is wrong or that people 
ought to be blamed for, and on Test II, to 
mark everything about which he worries or is 
anxious. 

Many of the stimuli on the Pressey tests 
evoke sub-threshold anxiety, which might be 
expected to summate with the anxiety aroused 
by the previously administered sexual mate- 
rial and thereby provide adequate conditions 
for the elicitation of the super-threshold re- 
sponse of marking these stimuli as fearful. 
Thus it is predicted that patients stimulated 
with the sexual material will mark more 
items on Test I, Test II, and the sum of both 
Tests I and II, than will patients to whom the 
sexual material was not administered before 
the Pressey Test. 

The use of the Pressey Test as a measure of 
maturity of reactions leads to an additional 
hypothesis: Mental hospital patients are more 
immature than a normal group in regard to 
their fear reactions (Test II) and in their 
choice of wrong and blameful items (Test I). 

1 Sponsored by the VA and published with the approval 
of the Chief Medical Director. The statements and con- 
clusions published by the author are the result of his own 


study and do not necessarily reflect the opinion or policy 
of the VA. 


EXPERIMENTAL PRocEDURE 

Subjects 

The subjects were 88 patients from the VA 
(neuropsychiatric) Hospital at St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. Their mean age was 32 and mean 
educational achievement was 10.5 grades. 
They were selected at random from coopera- 
tive patients on five wards and assigned at 
random to two groups. The wards, which 
were selected to sample patients of various 
status in the hospital, included the hyper- 
active-suicidal-homicidal ward (1), the admis- 
sion ward (2), a ward of psychotic long-term 
treatment prospects (3), a parole ward (4), 
and a ward carrying on a post-lototomy pro- 
gram (5). These wards will, hereafter, be 
referred to by the number following the ward. 
The psychiatric classification of the hospital 
population used is presented in Table 1. The 
majority of the subjects were classified as 


schizophrenics with the paranoids as the larg- 
est subgroup. 


Materials Used 


The materials used consisted of two paper 
and pencil tasks. The first was a list in four 
columns of 113 words abstracted from vari- 
ous works of Freud (1, 2), with the following 
instructions: 


In the following list of words your task will 
be to read each word, and to decide whether it 
reminds you more of the male sexual organs or the 
female sexual organs. If a word reminds you more 
of the male sexual organs, put an M in front of the 
word. If a word reminds you more of the female 
sexual organs, put an F in front of the word. There 
is no time limit but try to answer each word with 
the first idea that comes to your mind. Don’t leave 
any of the words out. There is no right or wrong 
answer, so if you cannot decide you should guess. 
You will not be asked to give any reason for the 
choices that you make. 


The second task was the first half of the 


Pressey Interest-Attitude Test, administered 
with standard directions. 
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TABLE 1 
PsycuiaTric CLASSIFICATION OF Hosprrat SuBJECTS 








PsycHosis 
UNCLASSIFIED 


ScHizo- 
PHRENIA 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Group 


DEPRESSED NeEvROTIC 





A 36 3 
B 32 3 
Tora 68 6 


2 I 
2 3 
4 7 





Procedure 


Patients were informed at the start of the 
tasks that the work was voluntary, that their 
performance would have no effect on their 
stay in the hospital, and that the purpose was 
to study the reactions of hospital patients in 
order that they might be helped more ade- 
quately. 

Three to five patients were seen simul- 
taneously. The subjects in Group A were 
presented with the list of 113 words. The 
examiner read the instructions with the pa- 
tients and made further explanations if neces- 
sary. 
Immediately after completing this task, the 
instructions for the Pressey subtests were 
read to each patient. Half the patients in 
this group received Test I first, and the other 
half received Test II first. 

In Group B, half of the patients were first 
presented with the two Pressey subtests under 
conditions similar to those in Group A. Im- 
mediately after they had completed this task, 
the 113 words were presented with identical 
instructions. 

Any patients who showed resistance were 
encouraged to attempt the tasks. The results 
from individuals who, did not complete at 
least part of both of the tasks were discarded. 
Six uncooperative or extremely confused pa- 


TABLE 2 


MEANS AND DiFFERENCES IN MEANS OF PressEY 
Irems, Test I, MArKep 1n Groups A 
anD B sy Warps 


tients were replaced by six others from the 
same wards. 


REsULTs 


The mean number of items marked on 
Test I (wrong or blameful items), by 
Groups A and B in each ward, is presented in 
Table 2. Differences between ward means 
within each group are not significant; how- 
ever, examination of the data reveals that the 
means in Group A are greater than the cor- 
responding means in Group B in four of the 
five wards. The mean difference in group 
means by wards is 6.2. A test of the null 
hypothesis gives a ¢ of 1.66, which, for four 
degrees of freedom, is significant beyond the 
20 level. 

The mean number of items marked on 
Test II, (fearful or worrisome items), by 
Groups A and B in each ward is presented 
in Table 3. Examination of the data reveals 
that there are no significant differences among 
ward means within either of the groups; 
however, the means for Group A (sexual 
ideation task presented first) are greater than 
the corresponding means for Group B for all 
five wards. The mean difference in group 
means by wards is 8.86. A test of the null 
hypothesis gives a ¢ of 4.06, significant beyond 
the .o2 level. 


TABLE 3 


{EANS AND DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OF PRessEY 
Items, Test II], MarKEep 1n Groups A 
AND B sy Warps 








Warp Means GrourA Means Group B A-B 


Warp Means Group A Means Group B 





41. 21.6 19. 
44- 39.8 
21. 25.2 —}3. 
39. 31.8 
37- 33-2 


42.0 
32.4 
15.5 
24-4 
47.8 


30.2 
22.2 
15.1 
14.8 
35-5 
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TABLE 4 


MEANS AND DirFERENCES IN MEANS OF PRESSEY 
Irems, Tests I anp II, MARKED IN 
Groups A anp B spy Warps 








Warp Means Group A Means Group B A-B 





30.6 
14.5 
—3.2 
16.9 
16.3 


82.5 51. 
70.5 62. 
37-0 40. 
603.4 46. 


8s.0 65. 





The mean number of items marked on 
Tests I and II by Groups A and B in each 
ward is presented in Table 4. Examination 
of these data reveals that the difference be- 
tween ward means within each group is not 
significant; however, the means for Group 
A are larger than the corresponding means 
for Group B in four of the five wards. The 
mean difference in group means by wards is 
15.0. A test of the null hypothesis gives a ¢ 
of 2.78, significant beyond the .05 level. 

Table 5 presents a comparison of the 
Pressey Maturity scores of a normal group 
of adults on Tests I and II with the hospital 
patients in Group B. The results on the 
normals were collected by Dr. S. Pressey in 


1937 from adults in Emergency School 
Classes for Adults offered by the WPA on 


the Ohio State University Campus. The 
mean ag* of these adults was 34. The results 
for the normals on Test I and Test II are 
for 75 and 73 males respectively. 

An examination of the results on Test I 
shows that the means of all hospital groups, 
and the medians and variances of all the hos- 
pital groups except one, are greater than the 
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corresponding measures for the group of 
normals. The probability of all the differ- 
ences being in this direction is 1 in 32 for 
the means and, for the other two measures, 
6 in 32. The results on Test II show larger 
scores in terms of means, medians, and vari- 
ances in favor of the hospital groups. The 
possibility of all the differences being in this 
direction for each of these measures is again 
1 in 32 by chance alone. 


Discussion 


The first of the several factors which tend 
to complicate a study of this nature with 
psychotic patients is the marked variability 
which consistently characterizes disturbed 
groups. The present groups of hospital 
patients appear to be considerably more 
variable than the normal group. 

A second complicating factor is the inter- 
action between the tests given. Since aggres- 
sion and blame are frequent reactions to 
anxiety, particularly in mental patients, it is 
probable that some aggression would be 
evoked by the material of Test II. Similarly, 
preoccupation with things that are wrong, 
or with blaming, may also evoke anxiety 
(Test I). 

A third factor, the importance of which 
is difficult to evaluate in psychotic patients, 
is the large individual differences in the 
awareness of emotional states. Many schizo- 
phrenics, for example, appear to be in a 
chronically severe emotional state, as judged 
by their observable autonomic responses, 
startles, and tremors. They do not admit to 
these strong emotional feelings, and since in 
many cases this does not appear to be de- 


TABLE 5 


MEAN, MEDIAN, AND VARIABILITY OF Pressey Maturity Scores on Tests I anp II ror NorMAt AND 
MentTAL Hosprrat Patients 








Test I 


Groups VARIANCE 


MEDIAN 


Test II 


VARIANCE MEDIAN 





NorMAL 3. 236. 13. 
1B 8. 346. 18. 
2B . 574- 29. 
3B 8. 166. 15. 
4B ‘ 608. 12. 
5B 6 486. 22. 


62. 
479. 
601. 
227. 
305. 
757: 
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fensiveness, they may become habituated to 
them. It is impossible at the present state 
of knowledge to determine how much more 
anxiety is required to make the emotional 
response super-threshold. This is important, 
particularly in the evaluation of the dis- 
crepancies in the results of the long-term- 
treatment-prospect group, among whom 
many of this type of patient are present. 

The hypothesis, however, that the groups 
experiencing the sexual material first would 
mark more items as fearful on Test II of the 
Pressey is significant at beyond the 2 per cent 
level. The hypothesis that these groups 
would mark more items as fearful and wrong 
or blameful (total score on Tests i and II) 
is significant at beyond the 5 per cent level. 

However, the hypothesis that these groups 
would mark more items as blameful, as tested 
by Test I, is significant at the 20 per cent 
level. This may be attributable to the fact 
that there may be somewhat different cues 
involved in the emotional response of things 
being wrong or people being culpable than 
in the anxiety response, cues of incipient 
aggressive movements as opposed to cues of 
escape movements, for example. 

As in the introduction, an attempt has been 
made to rephrase the type of projection 
studied in terms of a summation of anxiety 
responses, rather than in terms of the per- 
ception in which projection is frequently 
put. Knowing that an individual has had a 
certain type of sex history, a fact which is 
often possible to ascertain without recourse 
to the verbalizations of the individual con- 
cerned, it should be possible to predict that 
he will respond to certain other situations 
with anxiety after sexual preoccupation 
without invoking the concept of perception. 

This summation of anxieties should be 
more likely to occur when combined with 
repression, since the absence of some of the 
verbal cues should make the discrimination 
of the anxiety source more difficult. In this 
case, the cues attached to a lesser, or pre- 
viously sub-threshold anxiety situation, might 
therefore be verbalized as the cause of the 
total anxiety. 

Since most individuals also have a class of 
partially extinguished childhood fears, such 
as fears of darkness or animals, the verbali- 
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zation of these earlier fears would also pro- 
vide a somewhat acceptable response to a 
chronic anxiety state in which the original 
stimuli to anxiety can no longer be dis- 
criminated. This is a factor which may 
operate in addition to the associative and 
generalized connections which are important 
in activating any particular channel of ex- 
pression of anxiety. The presence of such 
immature or aberrant fears might be consid- 
ered evidence for this type of displacement 
in mental hospital patients. 

The comparison of the maturity scores, 
which is an index of the aberrancy of fears, 
is evidence in the direction that the fears of 
the psychotic groups tend to be in areas 
which are no longer acceptable to adults, or 
mature individuals, as well as in those areas 
which are acceptable to adults. 


SUMMARY 


A test was made of the hypothesis that the 
anxiety aroused by sexual ideation in mental 
hospital patients would be projected into 
material which was non-anxiety provoking 
to a similar group that had not experienced 
the sexual ideation. 

The subjects consisted of 88 patients, 68 
of whom were schizophrenics, from five types 
of wards at the VA mental hospital at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. Their mean age was 
32 and mean educational achievement 10.5 
grades completed. 

Half of the above group were asked to 
associate 113 words with either the male or 
female sexual organs. Immediately after- 
wards, they were required to fill out Tests I 
and II of the Pressey Interest-Attitude 
Scale. 

The other half of the group first completed 
the Pressey subtests and then worked on the 
sexual ideation list. 

Four of the five ward-groups that experi- 
enced the sexual ideation first marked more 
items on Test I (things that the individual 
considered wrong or blameful) than did con- 
trol groups on these wards. The difference 
in means was not significant. 

The results for Test II (number of things 
feared or worried about) showed the differ- 
ence in all wards in favor of the groups hav- 
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ing the sexual ideation first. The difference 
in means was significant beyond the 2 per 
cent level. 

The results for the sum of Tests I and II 
showed a difference in favor of the groups 
having the sexual task first, which was sig- 
nificant beyond the 5 per cent level. 

Mean Pressey maturity scores on Tests I 
and II were higher for all five groups of 
hospital patients than for a group of normals, 
suggesting that the patients tend to be less 


mature than normals in their fears and 
“blaming” responses. 
54 po 
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PROBLEM SOLVING RIGIDITY AND PERSONALITY STRUCTURE * 


BY EMORY L. COWEN®* anp GEORGE G. THOMPSON 
Syracuse University 


study the relationship between one 

phase of psychological “rigidity” and 
certain characteristics of personality structure. 
For experimental purposes “rigidity” was 
defined as the tendency to adhere to a pre- 
viously practiced method of problem solution 
when that method no longer offers the most 
direct and efficient means of solving the 
problem. This definition is clearly more 
limited than the earlier use of the term by 
many investigators. It follows from the 
operations used to measure this variable, i.c., 
the water jar type of problem, studied ex- 
tensively by Luchins (14, 15). The several 
aspects of personality considered were meas- 
ured by two paper and pencil personality 
inventories and one projective test of per- 
sonality—the Rorschach. 

The specific hypothesis under test in this 
study was that psychological rigidity, as 
herein defined, is a general response charac- 
teristic that pervades all aspects of an indi- 
vidual’s behavior” In other words, an 
individual's behavior should show similar 
effects of this generalized response tendency 
in perception, problem solving, emotions, 
motor responses, and so forth. An attempt 
has been made in this research to throw some 
light on the tenability of a limited phase of 
this hypothesis. 


T= purpose of this investigation was to 


Review of the Literature 
An increasing theoretical and experimental 
interest in the role of psychological rigidity 
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“good adjustment.” However, the present authors have 
attempted no rigorous theoretical derivation of this postu- 
late in the present paper. 


in behavioral dynamics is reflected in recent 
psychological literature. Some evidence of 
an ever expanding body of knowledge in this 
area may be found in two rather compre- 
hensive reviews of the literature which have 
recently appeared (3, 5). However, many of 
the individual investigators who have used 
the term rigidity appear to be referring to 
behavior quite different from that labelled 
by their colleagues as rigid. Somewhat dif- 
ferent meanings for the term rigidity are 
implicit in the writings of Lewin (13), 
Cattell (3), Goldstein (6), Kounin (11, 12), 
and Werner (24, 25). This lack of denota- 
tive precision has in several instances resulted 
in some confusion and misunderstanding (6, 
25, 12). 

Certain broad relationships between rigid- 
ity (more frequently referred to as persevera- 
tion) and personality have been found by a 
group of British researchers (3, 2, 23). Other 
investigators, working within a Lewinian 
framework in approaching the problem of 
rigidity, have demonstrated a positive relation 
between rigidity and age, a negative relation 
between rigidity and intelligence (11), and 
a positive relation between degree of iso- 
lation resulting from physical handicap and 
rigidity (16). 

A positive relation between rigidity and 
prejudice and ethnocentricism has been 
shown by Rokeach (21) and Reichard (20). 

In addition, many clinical and research 
workers have postulated, either explicitly or 
implicitly, certain relationships between 
Rorschach factors and rigidity. In the 
present investigation an attempt has been 
made to subject to test certain of these 
hypotheses which have been advanced in the 
research literature (1, 8, 9, 10, 16, 19, 20, 22). 

More specifically stated, the purpose of this 
study was to examine differences in the per- 
sonality structure and adjustment of two 
groups of children by means of the Bell 
Personality Inventory, the California Test of 
Personality, and the Rorschach, these groups 
having been previously classified as “rigid” 
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and “flexible” by means of their responses to 
the water jar test of Einstellung rigidity. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Subjects 


A total of 208 children cooperated in the 
initial and final phases of this investigation. 
Of this number, 115 were tested during the 
time that the scale was being modified and 
standardized for the final experiment, while 
the remaining 93 children were employed in 
the final experiment. All 208 children were 


TABLE 1 


Test Serres oF Prostems Usep to MEASURE 
E1nsTettune Riciviry 








QUANTITY TO 
Be OBTAINED 


Size oF JARs 


PE OF PROBLEM 
Tr AVAILABLE 





2 Jar Problem 
3 Jar Control 
1st Einstellung 
2nd Einstelluag 
3rd Einstellung 
4th Einstellung 
sth Einstellung 
6th Einstellung 
rst Crucial 
2nd Crucial 
3rd Crucial 
4th Crucial 


CON ON ON AO AnuU”wo 
ViNWewwewe & WN 
WwWVYVVUWwWe NH ew eeu 





eighth grade pupils in the public schools of 
Syracuse or one of its nearby rural communi- 
ties. The final experimental group consisted 
of 93 eighth grade pupils of a rural, central 
school, 47 boys and 46 girls. School grades 
and 1.Q. equivalents based on the Pintner 
General Ability Tests were available for all 
of these children. 

The test series of problems were given to 
the entire group simultaneously, after a short 
instruction and practice period. In the test 
series the subjects were given a sequence of 
problems (see Table 1) which involved meas- 
uring out quantities of water with containers 
of different sizes. A set was induced by 
giving a series of problems soluble in each 
case by the same series of manipulations. 
When the set had been established, a series 


2* Dr. Luchins has advised the authors that he is now 
in process of copyrighting a standardized series of water 
jar problems. 
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of crucial problems was introduced. These 
problems were soluble either by the same 
complex method used in the set problems or 
by an extremely direct and simple method 
involving only one manipulation. This 
simple manipulation was one of the series of 
moves involved in the more complex solu- 
tion. Persistence in the use of the more 
complex solution in the crucial problems was 
considered indicative of rigidity, since a 
simpler and more direct solution was avail- 
able. Ability to shift one’s set and utilize 
the direct solution was felt to be indicative 
of flexibility, under the given experimental 
conditions. 

Following the administration of the test 
series of problems the papers were scored 
with respect to two criteria—first that there 
be no mathematical errors in any of the 
solutions, and second, that the direct and 
simple solution be given for the control 
problem. The first of these conditions was 
invoked so as to insure an equal set building 
period for each of the subjects, ic., equal 
strength of set. The purpose of the second 
criterion was to insure that Einstellung 
solutions to the crucial problems might be 
attributed to the set induced, rather than to 
an original bias toward a complex solution. 
Based upon these criteria, the following dis- 
tribution was obtained for the experimental 
group. Fifty-one of the 93 subjects made 
one or more mathematical errors in the test 
series of 12 problems. The remaining 42 
subjects had mathematically correct solutions 
to all of the problems; however, 8 of this 
group used a complex solution for the control 
problem. Eliminating the 51 who had one 
or more mathematical errors and the 8 who 
used a complex control solution, for the 
reasons noted above, there remained 34 sub- 
jects to be studied intensively with respect 
to personality structure and adjustment. This 
group was subdivided into rigid and flexible 
groups, based upon the type of solutions used 
for the four crucial probiems (i.c., 9-12) of 
the test series. Each of these groups had 17 
subjects in it, the flexible group containing 
those subjects who had either 3 of 4 or 4 of 4 
flexible solutions to the crucial problems, 
while the rigid group contained all others. 
In the case of both groups, the members were 
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predominantly “pure.” That is to say, 13 of 
the 17 subjects in the flexible group gave 
flexible solutions to all four crucial problems, 
while 14 of 17 in the rigid group gave all 
rigid solutions to the crucial problems. 

In Table 2 certain basic information on 
these groups is presented. Cursory inspec- 
tion of this table indicates that although no 
attempt was made to match these groups on 
any of these characteristics they are highly 
similar. No differences which approach 
statistical significance are present between 
the two groups with respect to chronological 
age, grades, or I.Q. by a ¢ test comparison. 
Chi-square comparison of sex distribution, 
while yielding no significant differences be- 
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suggested, a general relationship between 
certain Rorschach factors and rigidity. Inter- 
investigator variations in the operations 
defining rigidity have resulted in some d/f- 
ferences in the formulation of these relation- 
ships. The specific and limited use of the 
term rigidity in the present ‘investigation 
suggests that present Rorschach correlates of 
rigidity may vary somewhat from those ob- 
served or hypothesized by other workers. 
However, assuming a certain communality 
of meaning as a starting point, the following 
hypotheses about Rorschach factors related 
to rigidity appeared to warrant investigation 
in the present research. They are listed 
below together with references to researchers 


TABLE 2 


ComPaRIsON oF Ricip AND FLexiste Groups witn Respect to Ace, Sex, Averace ScHoot Grapes, 
AND 1.Q. EquivALENT 








Mean ScHOOL 
GRADES 


Mean LQ. 
EQuivALENT 








163.4 mos. 


FLEXIBLE 165.1 mos. 


84.3 
82.9 


110.3 
115.0 





tween groups, indicates an apparent trend 
toward fewer girls in the rigid group. 
Beyond possible chance fluctuations, no ex- 
planation of this trend appears in the present 
data. 


Administration and Scoring of Personality 
Tests 


Shortly after the differentiation of the 
rigid and flexible groups by the methods 
indicated, group Bells and Californias, and 
individual Rorschachs were given to the 
experimental groups. 

The Rorschachs were scored according to 
the system proposed by Beck(1). Face 
sheets were then given to three judges, who 
were asked to rate each test along two seven- 
point scales, one of which represented a 
continuum from rigidity to flexibility, and 
the other a continuum from extremely good 
adjustment to extremely poor adjustment. 

As previously noted, a number of Ror- 
schach workers have either demonstrated, or 


who have either previously demonstrated or 
suggested such relations: 


1. Smaller R for rigid group (8, 16, 20). 
*2. Lower Z score for rigid group (1). 
3. Fewer M responses for rigid group (8, 10, 
16, 20, 22). 
. Fewer C determined responses for rigid 
group (8, 10, 22). 
. Smaller total M plus C determined responses 
for rigid group (8, 10, 19, 20, 22). 
. More Hdx and Adx (Do) for rigid group 
(8, 19). 
. Narrower content range for rigid group (8, 
19). 
. Higher FY for rigid group (1, 8, 16, 19). 
. Higher F+% for rigid group (8, 10, 19). 
. Higher A%, for rigid group (1, 9, 16, 19, 20, 
22). 
11. Higher P total for rigid group (8, 20). 
12. Fewer O responses for rigid group (8, 20). 
13. More rejections for the rigid group (10, 16). 
*14. Slower Ave. T/R for rigid group (1). 
*15. Slower Ave. T/1R for rigid group (1). 


Starred items on the above list indicate 
those hypotheses about rigidity which are not 
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explicitly stated in the literature with refer- 
ence to rigidity, but appear to follow logically 
from the discussion of the particular factors. 
Two other general hypotheses about Ror- 
schach indices of rigidity have come to the 
attention of the authors. These, however, are 
somewhat less clear-cut than the above 15. 


They are: 


16. Higher W for the rigid group (9, 16). 
Another worker (22), however, implies that 
the opposite is true, and that high W indi- 
cates flexibility. Some resolution of this 
apparent discrepancy may be found both in 
the differences in type of W produced and 
the fact that different age groups were 
considered. 
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REsuLTs 


Results of Paper and Pencil Personality 
Inventories 


Comparisons were made between the two 
experimental groups on the major and sub- 
scales of the Bell and California—twenty in 
all. On none of these scales did the differ- 
ences between the groups approach statistical 
significance. In Table 3 the group means 
for the rigid and flexible groups on the five 
major Bell and three major California scales 
are presented. 

As general measures of various phases of 
adjustment, the Bell and the California 


TABLE 3 


MEANs For Ricip AND FLex1ste Groups on Major ScaLes OF THE Bett ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY AND 
Cauirornia TEST OF PERSONALITY 











Bett ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY ® 


Catirornia TEstT OF PERSONALITY 





Group 


HoMeE HEALTH Soctat. 


EmotionaL Tora 


SELF SoctaL Tora 





Ricip | 


FLEXIBLE 
| 


75-9 
75-4 


39-5 


34.2 150.8 








* Low scores on the Bell and high scores on the California are indicative of good adjustment. 


17. More overt anxiety indicators in the rigid 
group (20). This general statement has been 
translated into three testable hypotheses about 
anxiety, within Beck’s scoring framework: 

17a. More Y and V components for the 
rigid group. 

More anxiety laden content (e.g., An, 

Fi, Bl and Sex) for the rigid group. 

7c. Ratio of A plus H to Ad plus Hd is 
smaller for the rigid group. 


17b. 


I 


These hypotheses were subjected to one 
type of experimental test by comparing the 
Rorschach protocols of the rigid and flexible 
groups. 

The experimental procedure may be viewed 
as consisting of the following operations: 

1. Differentiation of rigid and flexible sub- 
jects by means of an Einstellung rigidity task. 

2. Testing these experimental groups on 
two paper and pencil tests and one projective 
test of personality. 

3. Comparing performances of the experi- 
mental groups on these measures of adjust- 
ment and personality structure. 


appear to be insensitive to rigidity as herein 
defined. A further item analysis of the indi- 
vidual responses on the California was car- 
ried out to identify any items which might 
differentiate the experimental groups. The 
results of this analysis were essentially fruit- 
less since only seven of the 196 test items 
differentiated between the two groups at the 
five per cent level of confidence or better. 
On a series of this length ten items could 
differentiate between the two groups on the 
basis of chance factors alone (accepting the 
five per cent level of confidence as the cutting 
point). 

Results of the Rorschach Testing 


Many of the general complexities inherent 
in statistical analyses of Rorschach test data 
have been pointed out in a recent review of 
the problem (4). Cronbach cautions against 
making a series of raw score comparisons of 
Rorschach factors between groups, when 
there is a significant difference in response 
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total between these groups. Where such a 
difference in response total is present, it is 
argued that subsequent comparisons of other 
Rorschach factors will be spurious because 
of the pervasive influence of the response 
total on other Rorschach test factors. An 
alternative approach, that of considering 
scores as ratios of the response total, is also 
rejected, . since the implicit underlying 
assumption of a monotonic relation between 
the response total and the factor for which a 
ratio comparison is to be made, is not ful- 
filled. Cronbach, in attempting to resolve 
this problem, assumes that R is the “cause” 
of other Rorschach factors. Reasoning from 
this assumption he asserts that it is necessary 
to control or make allowance for response 
total before differences in other factors may 
be soundly interpreted. It is the feeling of 
the present investigators that there is insufh- 
cient supporting data for such an assumption 
at this time, and that Cronbach’s proposals 
regarding the control of Total R must be 
considered more as speculation than as the 
scientifically demonstrated basis for Ror- 
schach analysis. The ultimate resolution of 
this issue will be found in results from the 
psychological laboratory. For purposes of 
the present investigation, however, it was 
considered that the partialling out of the R 
factor is not justified since it would impose 
increasing restrictions on the production of 
a series of Rorschach factors produced in a 
free response situation, thereby entirely alter- 
ing the interpretation and meaning of the 
test as it has been previously used in clinical 
practice. 

Earlier in this paper the authors explicitly 
stated a series of hypotheses about Rorschach 
factors which might be considered indicative 
of rigidity. As a basic statistical tool for 
group comparisons based on these Rorschach 
factors the ¢ ratio was used. As a supple- 
mentary technique, the chi-square test. was 
used whenever this test appeared more ‘appro- 
priate for analyzing a particular set of data. 

No light was thrown on the tenability of 
Hypothesis No. 6, incidence of oligophrenic 
detail, since no responses of this type were 
recorded in either of the experimental groups. 
It was not possible to test Hypothesis No. 12, 
incidence of originals, since no scoring for 


originals was made in the present Rorschach 
analysis. All of the remaining Rorschach 
hypotheses were tested in one or more ways. 
In order to test the great majority of these 
(Nos. 1, 2, 35 45 5» 7, 8, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17a, 
17b, 17c), the means and variances of the 
raw scores of each factor were compared for 
the rigid and flexible groups by means of 
the ¢ and F tests of statistical significance. 
The results of these comparisons are pre- 
sented in Table 4A. For factors 3, 4, 5, 11, 
16, 17a, and 17b, comparisons were also made 
in the form of a ratio of the particular factor 
to the response total. On this basis no signifi- 
cant differences between groups were noted 
for any of the factors. However, due to the 
limitations inherent in analysis based upon 
ratios, results of these analyses were not con- 
sidered in arriving at the conclusions of this 
study. Two hypotheses (Nos. 9 and 10) 
were tested in a slightly different manner, 
because of certain considerations unique to 
these factors. These hypotheses suggest that 
a rigid group should have a high F+-% and 
AY. However, such a general statement 
appears not to take into account the fact that 
for each of these scores there have been 
determined certain desirable norms or “ideal” 
scores. The use of a simple arithmetical 
mean would therefore appear to be subject 
to the criticism that it obscures certain por- 
tions of the data since variations of equal 
magnitude in opposite directions will cancel 
each other out.* It was therefore decided 
to use the deviations about an ideal point as 
the base score for each of these comparisons, 
and to supplement the ¢ ratio obtained on 
this basis with a chi-square comparison based 
on an ideal band rather than a single point. 
Beck (1) reports 83.9 as the mean F+°% for 
a group of normal adults, and 46.9 as the 
mean AY. Hertz (7) cites 54.1 per cent as the 
mean A%, for a group of adolescent girls. 
On the basis of these norms, for present ex- 
perimental purposes 85 per cent for F+°%, 
and 50 per cent for A°% were selected as ideal 
scores. The score for each of these factors 
was the deviation from those points, regardless 

8 Simple arithmetical means for F+% were 77.9 per 
cent for the rigid group and 79.6 per cent for the flexible 
group. The same scores for A°%, were 49.5 per cent and 


52.4 per cent, respectively. Neither of these differences 
between group means approaches statistical significance. 
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of direction, and the ¢ tests were based on a 
comparison of the means of deviation scores 
of the two experimental groups. These find- 
ings are presented in Table 4B. The use of 
chi-square provides an alternative method of 
testing the same hypothesis based upon an 
ideal range rather than a single point. Using 
for A a preferred range of 40 to 60 per cent 
(a deviation of 10 per cent in either direction 
from the ideal 50 per cent score) we find that 
12 of a possible 17 in the flexible group and 7 
of a possible 17 in the rigid group fall into 
this ideal range. The total chi-square value 
for this distribution is 2.99, which for one df. 
gives a p value of .o8. In the case of the 
F+% the selected ideal range was 80 to go 
per cent (a deviation of 5 per cent in either 
direction from the ideal point of 85 per cent). 
Eleven of a possible 17 of the flexible group 
fall within this ideal range, while only 4 of a 
possible 17 in the rigid group are found 
within this band. The total chi-square value 
for this comparison is 5.85, which for one @,f. 
yields a p value of less than .o2. Thus, both 
chi-square comparisons based on an_ ideal 
range give similar p values to those obtained 
from ¢ ratios based on comparison of group 
means of deviation scores about an ideal 
point. 

The final hypothesis considered is the one 
concerning rejections. There were a total of 
8 rejections noted in the rigid group as com- 
pared to only one in the flexible group. 
Applying Yates’ correction for continuity in 
this case, the resultant chi-square value is 
4.00, which for one d.f. gives us a p value 
of slightly less than .os. 


Interpretation of Rorschach Findings 


As may be seen in Table 4A, there is a 
reliable difference in the response totals of 
the rigid and flexible groups (Hypothesis 
No. 1). The significantly smaller number 
of percepts reported by the rigid group 
reflects inferior productivity and less imagi- 
nativeness when responding to a relatively 
unstructured situation. 

A significantly lower Z score for the rigid 
group (Hypothesis No. 2) indicates that the 
rigid group compares unfavorably with the 
flexible group in their ability to perceive 
relationships between various parts of the 
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blots (i.e. to organize and to integrate). 
Beck (1) indicates that Z score is also some- 
what indicative of functional intelligence.‘ 

The postulated paucity of affective expres- 
sion for the rigid group is partially demon- 
strated by the significantly lower incidence 
of color determined responses (FC, CF, and 
C), a measure of extratensive emotion, or 
emotional reaction to outer reality (Hypothe- 
sis No. 4). Movement responses theoretically 
indicative of richness of inner living and 
creative fantasy (Hypothesis No. 3) fail to 
differentiate the two groups reliably, although 
a trend in the direction of diminished output 
by the rigid group appears marked enough 
to warrant further investigation. 

The sum of movement and color deter- 
mined responses is significantly smaller for 
the rigid group (Hypothesis No. 5), indicat- 
ing a general and overall restriction of emo- 
tional expression irrespective of type and 
direction. The clinical picture presented by 
the rigid group, in so far as impoverished 
emotional expression is concerned, resembles 
that described by Rorschach as the “coarta- 
tive” type (22). 

Inferior productivity by the rigid group 
has already been demonstrated along the 
power dimension by a lower response total. 
That this restriction of output and lesser 
imaginativeness is also present with respect 
to the breadth dimension (Hypothesis No. 7) 
may be concluded from the significantly nar- 
rower range of content categories utilized by 
the rigid group. The rigid subjects are not 
only less able to translate unstructured stimuli 
into a large mumber of percepts, but they 
also show a similar guardedness and curtail- 
ment of response in terms of the variety of 
things that they report seeing on the basis 
of unstructured stimuli. The general in- 
ability of the rigid subjects to respond as 
freely as the flexible subjects can again be 
noted in the significantly larger number of 
rejections which the rigid group showed 
(Hypothesis No. 13). 

Several other differentiating indices also 
demonstrate the less confident, more re- 


* That the relation between Z and functional intelli- 
gence which Beck postulates is not the same as the rela- 
tion between Z and intelligence as measured by the 
Pintner General Ability Tests is indicated by an obtained 
product moment correlation of +-.005 between the two. 
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stricted, approach to the perceptual stimuli 
employed by the rigid group. These meas- 
ures are the significantly slower average time 
of response and average time of first re- 
sponse (Hypotheses Nos. 14 and 15). 

The last of the various factors tested, which 
is sensitive to differences between the two 
experimental groups, is the important F+-% 
(Hypothesis No. 9). Beck (1) considers this 
factor to be an index of accurate perception 
and of respect for reality—a measure of ego 
strength. When F+% scores are tabulated 
with respect to whether or not they fall 
within an ideal band of from 80 to go per cent, 
significantly more of the flexible group than 
of the rigid group are within this band. No 
single level of F+-% satisfactorily represents 
the responses of the rigid group. Both high 
and low F+°% scores appear to be plentiful 
among the rigid subjects. In comparison to 
the flexible group these scores appear to be 
both significantly more variable, and deviant 
from the theoretically healthy ideal of “ego 
strength.” 

Not all of the postulated Rorschach fac- 
tors differentiated the rigid and flexible 
groups at acceptable levels of confidence. 
The two measures of stereotypy, per cent 
animal responses (Hypothesis No. 10), and 
popular responses (Hypothesis No. 11) did 
not significantly differentiate between the 
two groups. When the A% scores are con- 
sidered as deviation scores about an ideal 
point or band, there is some indication of a 
trend for the rigid group to be more deviant. 
However, this difference between groups is 
not statistically significant. It is interesting 
to observe in connection with the hypothesis 
about popular responses that the results ob- 
tained are in the opposite direction from 
those hypothesized. It would appear that the 
type of conforming behavior of which the 
popular response is theoretically representa- 
tive is unrelated, or possibly negatively re- 
lated, to the type of rigidity studied in this 
investigation. Form per cent (Hypothesis 
No. 8), said to be a measure of intellectual 
constriction, is also insensitive to group 
differences. 

None of the following three hypotheses 
set up to examine the presence of anxiety 
differentiated between the rigid and flexible 
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groups: incidence of shading (Y) deter- 
mined and vista (V) determined responses 
(Hypothesis No. 17a), presence of anxiety 
laden content (Hypothesis No. 17b), and 
the ratio of whole animal plus whole human 
responses to animal detail plus human detail 
responses (Hypothesis No. 17c). With re- 
spect to the first and last of these three fac- 
tors, the flexible group is reliably more 
variable than the rigid group. The number 
of whole responses (W), considered to be a 
measure of present functioning intelligence, 
failed to differentiate the two experimental 
groups (Hypothesis No. 16). 

A number of the hypotheses about rigidity 
on the Rorschach stated originally are sup- 
ported by these data. Other hypotheses 
which would appear to be just as plausible 
on the basis of the research literature have 
failed to differentiate the rigid and flexible 
groups. This state of affairs may in part be 
the result of the fallibility of the instrument 
employed in differentiating rigid and flexible 
subjects, as defined. The fact that other 
Rorschach workers investigating Rorschach 
correlates of rigidity may frequently have 
had different and more general behavioral 
phenomena in mind may explain some of 
these differences in general findings. Based 
upon the restricted definition of the term 
rigidity set down at the beginning of this 
paper, the following Rorschach configuration 
would appear to characterize rigid adoles- 
cents in comparison with their flexible peers: 


1. Low response (R) total. 

2. Low organization (Z) score. 

3. Restricted production of color determined 
(No. C+CF+FC) responses. 

. Restricted production of movement deter- 
mined plus color determined responses (M+C). 

. Narrow content range. 

. More rejections. 

. Slow average time of response (Ave. 7/R). 

. Slow average time of first response (Ave. 
T/1R). 

. Deviant percentage of good form (F+%), 
in relation to an ideal of 80 to go per cent, 
deviation being in either direction from this 
band. 


It should be stated at this point that the 
foregoing attempts to build up a Rorschach 
pattern for rigidity have been based on a 
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somewhat atomistic summation of individual 
hypotheses in the attempt to produce an 
inclusive configuration. In order to obtain 
confirming evidence by another approach, 
three judges were asked to make ratings on 
each of two seven-point rating scales based 
on each Rorschach. These scales were for 
“overall adjustment” and “rigidity,” and 
provided the means of obtaining a more 
holistic evaluation of the Rorschach test data. 
From the ratings of the three judges, an 
average rating was obtained for each subject 
on each scale. A ¢# ratio was computed 
between the rigid and flexible groups for the 
average “overall adjustment” ratings and the 
average “rigidity” ratings. The results of 
these comparisons are presented in Table 5. 


TABLE 6 


Inter-Jupce Reviasitity RATINGS FOR 
RorscHacH Ratinc ScALes 








Jupce A Jupce B 
vs. vs. 
Jupce C Jupce C 


Jupce A 
RATING 


vs. 
Jupce B 





OVERALL 
ADJUSTMENT 
RIGIDITY 


528+ 
598+ 


5442.12 
6642.10 


4542.14 
6182.11 





All possible combinations of inter-judge re- 
liability for both the adjustment and rigidity 
ratings were computed and are presented in 
Table 6. 

As shown in Table 5, the judges’ ratings 
demonstrate that in terms of Rorschach per- 
formance the flexible group is significantly 
higher in psychological adjustment than the 
rigid group. The judges’ ratings do not 
reliably differentiate the experimental groups 
with respect to overall evaluations of rigidity, 
although the differences between the group 
means is in the expected direction. 

It should be noted that the inter-judge 
reliability coefficients (presented in Table 6), 

5In every instance the mean ratings of the three indi- 
vidual judges placed the rigid group closer to the 
“extremely poorly adjusted” end of the “overall adjust- 
ment” scale and to the “extremely rigid” end of the 
“rigidity” scale. A computed product moment correla- 
tion coefficient of — .577 + .11 indicates that there is a 


significant negative relation between average adjustment 
rating and average rigidity rating for the entire group. 
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while statistically significant in all cases, tend 
to be uniformly low. The values of these 
coefficients would appear to have been attenu- 
ated by the influence of two factors: possible 
differences in meaning among the judges as 
to the nature of the ratings being made, and 
the highly restricted range of the ratings. 
Although a seven-point scale was employed, 
the extreme ratings were avoided in several 
instances so as to narrow even more an orig- 
inally limited range. One judge, for ex- 
ample, made 3 of the 34 ratings at point 4, 
one at point 1 and the remaining 30 at points 
2 and 3, thereby making the instrument a 
two-point scale in effect. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS . 


The aim of this study has been to explore 
the relation between a clearly defined and 
limited aspect of psychological rigidity and 
personality structure. We have hypothesized 
that Einstellung rigidity is a pervasive and 
generalized response tendency with observ- 
able correlates among certain other phases 
of the individual’s personality structure. 

In order to test this hypothesis a water jar 
test of Einstellung rigidity was given to 93 
eighth grade children. On the basis of the 
responses given on this test it was possible 
to differentiate a rigid group and a flexible 
group. The children in these two experi- 
mental groups were given the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory, the California Test of 
Personality, and the Rorschach Psychodiag- 
nostik. Their responses to these scales 
constituted the basic comparative data for 
this. study. 

The two paper and pencil tests failed to 
differentiate the two groups with respect to 
adjustment. However, judges’ ratings based 
on the Rorschach records demonstrated a 
significantly poorer adjustment for the rigid 
group. Furthermore, a series of individual 
comparisons on various Rorschach factors, 
postulated as measures of rigidity, yielded a 
configuration of factors which differentiated 
the rigid and flexible groups. Based upon 
an assumed relation between certain Ror- 
schack responses and personality attributes, 
the personality factors which appear to be 
related to Einstellung rigidity (as contrasted 
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with flexibility) include: limited productivity 
and imaginativeness; diminished resource- 
fulness; inability to perceive complex rela- 
tionships and to integrate constructively; a 
generalized suppression of emotional expres- 
sion with respect to both rich inner creativity 
and interaction with the outer environmental 
reality; an inability and hesitancy to enter 
psychologically new situations, combined 
with a feeling of uncertainty and lethargy 
when actually in such situations; a tendency 
to “leave the field” when the going gets diffi- 
cult; a restricted range of interests and nar- 
rower sphere of function; and a poorer 
adjustment to society. 

The present findings provide some validat- 
ing evidence for one of the general findings 
postulated by Rorschach workers on the basis 
of clinical evidence, and they also add 
credence to basic Rorschach theory. It 
would appear that tests of other Rorschach 
constructs could be made by controlled in- 
vestigations of this type. These results tend 
to confirm the hypothesis that rigidity, as 
herein defined, is a general factor in per- 
sonality organization and functioning. Other 
things being equal, knowledge of an indi- 
vidual’s position on a scale of Einstellung 
rigidity permits deductions within broad 
limits about his behavior in certain other 
situations. This type of deduction consti- 
tutes prediction at a primitive level, a goal 
of all beginning scientific endeavor. 

Moreover, trained judges using the Ror- 
schach records have found the rigid group of 
subjects to be lower in personal adjustment 
than the flexible group, in contradistinction 
to the failure of the paper and pencil tests to 
differentiate between these groups in any 
way. This finding throws additional light 
on the question of the general utility of pro- 
jective and objective tests of personality as 
indices of adjustment. It supports an earlier 
report of Monroe (18) in which the Ror- 
schach was found to be a more fruitful meas- 
ure of adjustment than the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory. 

The relationship between adjustment and 
rigidity demonstrated in this investigation 
seems theoretically important. It emphasizes 
the need for considering the relationships of 
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rigidity to other constructs of personality. 
Rigidity, as herein described, is definitely a 
factor in purposive, though not objectively 
economical, behavior. To what extent it may 
be deduced from a higher order construct in 
personality organization, or to what extent 
it may be a direct culturally induced factor 
must be determined by subsequent research. 
The implications of these findings should ex- 
tend through such diverse areas as the social 
psycholegy of attitude and prejudice, educa- 
tional practice, psychotherapy, and the theo- 
retical and scientific study of personality. 
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THE EFFECT OF MENTAL SET AND ITEM STRUCTURE UPON 
RESPONSE TO A PROJECTIVE TEST * 


BY JULIAN MELTZOFF 
Veterans Administration, Philadelphia? 


in contemporary psychology, as attested 

to by a growing body of literature and 
research. Murphy defines the ego as a 
“group of activities concerned with the en- 
hancement and defense of the self” (10, p. 
984). This investigation is concerned specifi- 
cally with the defense of self-esteem rather 
than the more general “self.” 

Underlying this concept is the assumption 
that when a person’s self-esteem is threatened, 
activities are aroused to defend it in some 
manner. If this assumption is true, defensive 
behavior in particular situations in which 
self-esteem is threatened should be deducible. 


Ti: has been a renaissance of the ego 


Defense Sets and Defensive Behavior 


It can first be postulated that, in general, 
an individual becomes set to defend when 
faced with an esteem-threatening situation of 
any kind, and specifically so in an esteem- 


threatening test situation. This is stated as 
a postulate because it is not here intended to 
attempt to demonstrate the existence of these 


not very tangible mental sets.* Specific 
hypotheses have been formulated and tested, 
however, in order to explain varied psycho- 
logical phenomena such as selective recall® 


1 This paper is based upon a dissertation submitted to 
the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. The writer wishes to express his sincere 
appreciation to Professor Morris S. Viteles for his guid- 
ance throughout all phases of this research, and to Pro- 
fessors Malcolm G. Preston, Harold A. Rashkis, and 
Mildred A. Gebhard. The author is indebted to the 
psychologists of the Philadelphia Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, and to the fraternities of the 
University of Pennsylvania for their excellent cooperation. 

2 Reviewed in the Veterans Administration and pub- 
lished with the approval of the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor. The statements and conclusions published by the 
author are the result of his own study and do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of the Veterans 
Administration. 

8 Two of the most comprchensive discussions of this 
subject can be found in Allport (1), and Sherif and 
Cantril (17). 

*For a review of the literature on mental set see 
Gibson (5). 


and level of aspiration® in terms of defensive 
behavior in the face of self-esteem threat. 
Experiments have also been carried out to 
demonstrate that when an individual is ad- 
ministered a personality inventory, he may 
attempt to defend his self-esteem by distort- 
ing his responses. 

The possibility of such distortion has been 
noted by more than a score of authors cited 
by Meehl and Hathaway (9), who conclude 
from their own research with the Minnesota 
Multiphasic that, “The conscious or uncon- 
scious tendency of subjects to present a certain 
picture of themselves in taking a personality 
inventory has a considerable influence upon 
their scores” (p. 560). In fact, widely used 
personality inventories such as the one men- 
tioned above have built-in lie scales and 
suppressor variables to detect and compensate 
for intentional and self-deceptive distortions. 

The effect of signing one’s name on inven- 
tories has been investigated in several studies. 
Research by Maller (8), Olson (12), and 
Spencer (18) all show more frank and, by 
implication, more valid results when subjects 
performed anonymously than when names 
were signed. Although findings with per- 
sonality inventories tend to support the 
defense hypothesis, it has not been tested 
experimentally for projective techniques. In- 
deed, it is contrary to some of their basic 
assumptions. The assumptions underlying 
the sentence completion technique, according 
to Stein (19, p. 52), are: 

1. When an individual is put under pressure to 
respond with the first idea which occurs to him he 
usually offers significant material which he does 
not censor. 

2. When faced with the problem of completing 
or structuring an unstructured situation, an indi- 
vidual’s responses will be indicative of the true 
nature of his own reactions and sentiments. 

3. In talking about others an individual is apt to 
reveal himself. 


5 See Alper (2) and Rosenzweig (14). 
® See Holt (6). 
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For the purposes of this study it will be 
accepted that in completing, structuring, or 
giving meaning to a relatively unstructured 
stimulus situation, significant aspects of per- 
sonality may be revealed. There is ample 
evidence to support the assumption that in 
talking about others an individual is apt to 
reveal himself. 

Murray (11) has stated that, “. . . almost 
everyone is put on the defensive by a direct 
attempt to penetrate below his peripheral 
personality” (p. 529), but claims that by 
following the instructions of the TAT, S$ 
“... is ‘set’ for the fullest expression, not 
for reticence” (p. 728). Rohde (13) asserts 
that the sentence completion technique is not 
at all invalidated even if S suspects the pur- 
port of the test, because he is “projecting his 
personality regardless of his intentions” (p. 
173). Fosberg (4) found no significant dif- 
ferences in Rorschach responses given under 
instructions encouraging Ss to create both 
good and poor impressions. Many others 
have cited resistance to censorship as a virtue 
of projective devices. 

Some authors, however, have recognized 
that censorship can occur on projective tests. 


According to Cattell (3, p. 187): 


. it seems wrong to assume that the average 
person is completely taken off his guard by pro- 
jective techniques so that he does not know what 
he is exposing. He may listen politely to the 
instructions that his “creative imagination” is being 
tested, but the psychologist is more naive than the 
subject if he believes that most subjects do not 
intuitively realize that they may be giving them- 
selves away. 


McClelland e¢ al.(7), in a study of the 
projective expression of the need for achieve- 
ment on the TAT, found that the stories of 
one of their groups performing under “ego 
involving instructions ... proved too in- 
hibited to analyze” (p. 254). Rotter and 
Willerman (15) observed in research with a 
sentence completion test, that some of their 
Ss“... were saying in effect that their pri- 
vate feelings were ‘none of your business’ ” 
(p. 44). ' 

Tomkins (21), considering the problem of 
censorship on the TAT in relation to the con- 
cept of psychological distance, states (p. 78): 
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. . . the strength of repressive factors is weakened 
by allowing the individual to achieve distance be- 
tween himself and the character of his stories. If 
we would ask the individual to tell us what he 
would do if he were the person in the picture, the 
repressive forces would be alerted and the privacy 
of inner thoughts guarded. 


Tomkins asserts that both the nature of the 
picture and the test itself contribute to the 
distance. The end product of an increase in 
psychological distance as described above, can 
be formulated in terms of a decrease of self- 
esteem threat. Something remote from one’s 
self in the sense of not being closely related 
to one’s system of attitudes and activities 
revolving about oneself cannot be thought of 
as a threat to self-esteem. Under such cir- 
cumstances there is presumably no need for 
defense. 

It seems empirically true that some process 
of censorship is present even on projective 
tests. If any marked alteration of responses 
can be shown to take place as a result of a 
change in S’s conception of the purpose of the 
test, it would become necessary to ascertain 
which of his responses represented the “true 
nature” of his reactions. 


The Role of the Stimulus 


The importance of the stimulus itself is 
often overlooked in our interpretation of 
responses. Projective tests require of the 
stimulus that it be “relatively unstructured.” 
An obvious difficulty arises in attempting to 
define the limits of an unstructured situation. 
A wide variety of stimuli are being used as 
unstructured material. Some are alleged to 
be more structured than others, but they are 
still deemed to be sufficiently unstructured to 
allow for valid interpretation of projections. 
Sentence completion tests, whose use in clini- 
cal practice has expanded considerably in 
recent years, employ such relatively unstruc- 
tured stimuli. 

Although it is not necessarily peculiar to 
this type of test, the partial sentences that are 
used as stimuli contain a characteristic which 
shall be referred to as stimulus tone.’ This 
term refers to the direction of the mood or 
feeling evoked by the stimulus, i.e., pleasant, 
hopeful, unpleasant, hopeless, etc. Little 


7 For definition of stimulus tone see “Method and 
Procedure.” 
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attention has been paid to this stimulus prop- 
erty, although Tendler (20), who constructed 
one of the first sentence completion tests for 
the evaluation of personality, included stimuli 
which were designed to “. . . arouse a par- 
ticular emotional set and yet allow for all 
that is implied in free response” (p. 124). 
The ‘actual freedom allowed is subject to 
serious question, as the stimulus tone appears 
to establish a set which has a distinct and 
systematic effect upon response. If this is the 
case, then we could hardly expect to obtain 
the “true nature of his own reactions and 
sentiments” referred to in the discussion of 
assumptions. Survey of existing sentence 
completion tests reveals in many instances a 
heavy weighting of negatively toned stimulus 
words, and if our hypothesis is correct they 
tend to elicit mainly maladjusted responses.* 
The concept of what constitutes an unstruc- 
tured stimulus situation is clearly in need of 
clarification if this is the case. 


Objectives 


In summary, there are several objectives to 
this investigation. The research is designed 
to examine some of the basic assumptions of 
projective techniques of the sentence com- 


pletion type by testing a specific hypothesis 
deduced from the general assumption of de- 


fense in the face of self-esteem threat. Pro- 
jective technique assumptions will be further 
examined by studying the effects of different 
types of item structure upon response. 
Through the arousal of different mental sets 
and the production of different degrees of 
esteem-threat, it is intended to study the char- 
acteristics of self-esteem defense in a projec- 
tive test situation and to discover the specific 
methods? of alteration employed for each of 
the different item-types when self-esteem is 
threatened in contrast to when it is not. 


General Plan of the Experiment 


In order to study the effects of the stimulus 
tone, a test of the sentence completion type 
containing an equal proportion of three types 
of items was administered under four differ- 


8 For definition of response tone see “Treatment of the 
Data.” 

® An analysis of specific differences in the content of 
the responses under the various test conditions will 
appear in a future publication. 
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ent test conditions. Comparison of responses 
under the different conditions enables us to 
determine whether response distortion can 
and does occur. Two of these conditions 
provide extreme sets in order to determine 
whether Ss are capable of distorting responses. 
The S was to respond as if he were an ex- 
tremely well-adjusted individual on one, and 
an emotionally disturbed individual on the 
other. The two other conditions were one 
in which S was self-esteem threatened, and 
one in which he was guaranteed anonymity 
and given no special instructions. The tone 
of the responses was judged, and the data 
were treated in a factorial design to deter- 
mine the effects upon response of the stimuli, 
test conditions, and their interaction. 


Hypotheses and Expected Results 


There are two main experimental hypothe- 
ses, cach of which subsumes several specific 
hypotheses. The hypotheses and results ex- 
pected are as follows: 

Hypotuesis I: Other things being equal, 
the tone and neutrality of the responses to a 
sentence completion test are direct functions 
of the S’s mental set, as determined essentially 
by test instructions. 

Specifically, in stating this hypothesis it was 
anticipated that the pattern of the differences 
in responses between the various test con- 
ditions would be as follows for the three 
types of responses: 

Positive responses. It was hypothesized 
that there would be a hierarchical arrange- 
ment from greatest to least number of posi- 
tive responses in the order: Condition A 
(simulated well-adjusted), Condition B (self- 
esteem threatened), Condition C (anony- 
mous), and Condition D (simulated emo- 
tionally-disturbed). 

It was expected that even naive Ss would 
be able to create successfully a facade on a 
projective test of this type and produce a 
large number of well-adjusted responses when 
instructed to simulate good adjustment under 
Condition A. Similarly it was anticipated 
that Ss whose self-esteem was threatened un- 
der Condition B would attempt to appear 
well adjusted by giving a large number of 
positive responses. With the need for self- 
defense reduced by anonymity under Condi- 
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tion C, the production of fewer positive re- 
sponses than either under Conditions A or 
B was predicted. 

Negative responses. It was hypothesized 
that there would be a hierarchical arrange- 
ment from greatest to least number of nega- 
tive responses in the order Conditions D, 
C, B, A. It was expected that the Ss who 
were asked to act the role of an emotionally 
disturbed individual under Condition D, 
would be relieved of any responsibility for 
their productions by the instructions and 
would thereby express conflictual content 
freely. It was hypothesized that both the 
self-esteem threatened Ss of Condition B and 
those simulating good adjustment under Con- 
dition A, would avoid giving responses sug- 
gestive of maladjustment and would produce 
fewer such responses than those performing 
anonymously under Condition C. 

Neutral responses. It was hypothesized 
that the greatest number of neutral responses 
would be given by the self-esteem threatened 
Ss, who, in addition to exhibiting a tendency 
to enhance their self-esteem by producing a 
preponderance of well-adjusted responses, 
would attempt to conceal personal inade- 
quacies and difficulties by means of noncom- 
mittal or evasive responses. A minimum of 
neutral responses was expected when indi- 
viduals were acting the role of another per- 
son, since it was thought that defensive be- 
havior would no longer be necessary. 

Ambiguous responses. The most ambigu- 
ous responses were anticipated under Condi- 
tion C. It was expected that, when assured 
of anonymity, responses would become less 
stereotyped, less conforming to social patterns, 
more idiosyncratic, and consequently more 
difficult to evaluate. 

Hyportuesis II: Other things being equal, 
response tone is a direct function of the tone 
of the stimulus. 

Specifically it was hypothesized that positive 
stimuli would tend to elicit more positive 
responses than any other type, that negative 
stimuli would tend to elicit more negative 
responses than any other type, and that 
in the absence of a stimulus tone, the tone 
of the responses to neutral stimuli would be 
primarily a function of factors other than 
that of the stimulus tone. It was expected 
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that there would be more ambiguous and 
neutral responses to neutral stimuli than to 
any other type, and more positive than nega- 
tive responses with this population. 


Supplementary Hypotheses 


Response time. It was further hypothesized 
that time spent censoring, rejecting, and se- 
lecting responses when self-esteem was threat- 
ened would be reflected in decreased speed of 
performance under this condition. 

Omissions. It was expected that omissions 
of responses would appear more frequently 
under the self-esteem threatened condition 
since rejection of items is usually considered 
to be an indication of emotional blocking. 

Self-reference. Another index of the ex- 
tent to which an individual is permitting self- 
expression is the use of self-reference. It was 
expected that a person who was trying to con- 
ceal rather than reveal would avoid any direct 
reference to himself. It was hypothesized that 
such responses would be most frequent when 
Ss were acting the role of another person. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


Subjects 


The experimental population consisted of a total 
of 120 male undergraduate, first-year fraternity 
members of the University of Pennsylvania, of 
whom approximately go per cent were freshmen. 
Ten subjects were selected at random from each of 
12 fraternities, which in turn were selected at ran- 
dom from the total number of fraternities available 
for experimental purposes. The subjects were 
assigned rather than being volunteers. The require- 
ment of being first-year members was established in 
order to maximize the chances of psychological 
naivete, facilitate the drafting of subjects, and con- 
tribute to the realism and effectiveness of some of 
the test instructions. 


Construction of Experimental Task 


A group of go incomplete sentences was 
assembled. Both for purposes of internal consist- 
ency and adherence to the basic assumptions of this 
type of technique, all sentences were worded in the 
third person.!° The items were considered by the 
experimenter to consist of 30 each of three types— 


10 Sacks (16) has compared the validity of items 
beginning in the first person as opposed to the third 
person, and tentatively recommends the former. Since 
it is difficult to justify such a technique as projective 
regardless of its validity, and since the assumptions of 
projective techniques are being tested, it is necessary to 
word all items in the third person for the purposes of 
this experiment. 
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positive, negative, and neutral. They were pre- 
sented in random order for judging to five psycholo- 
gists, who were furnished with the following opera- 
tional definitions and examples of the three types 
of stimuli: 


Positive stimulus. A positive stimulus, in gen- 
eral, is one which appears to be biased in the 
direction of psychological or social desirability. 
More specifically, this includes phrases which 
make reference to satisfying, non-conflictual, pleas- 
ant, complimentary, or happy thoughts, feelings, 
actions, reactions, or events. E.g., He loves... .; 
He feels wonderful when ...; A person who 
ielps others... 

Negative stimulus. A negative stimulus, in 
general, is one which appears to be biased in the 
direction of psychological or social undesirability. 
More specifically, this includes phrases which 
make reference to unsatisfying, conflictual, un- 
happy, unpleasant, or disparaging thoughts, feel- 
ings, actions, reactions, or events. Eg. He 
hates...; It is terrible when...; Cruel 
people... 

Neutral stimulus. A neutral stimulus is one 
which contains no intrinsic suggestions in either 
of the above directions. E.g., His sister ...; 
He is usually ...; A person's life... 


The judges were instructed to try to disregard 
their own personal associations to the phrases in 
rating, and to place each of the items into one of 
these three categories. Working independently, 
complete agreement of the five judges was. obtained 
on 86.6 per cent, or 78 of 90 items. From among 
the 78 eligible items, 20 of each type were selected 
for the final test of 60 items. Selection was based 
upon content distribution. 

In order to eliminate a possible constant effect 
due to position of a stimulus in the series, the 
stimuli were assembled into small, 60-page book- 
lets, with a different random order for each subject. 
Blank face sheets were placed on all booklets except 
those randomly assigned to the self-esteem threat- 
ened Condition B, for which spaces were provided 
on the face sheets for the entry of identifying 
information. 


Test Conditions and Administration 


By means of randomization, each S was given an 
equal chance of taking the test under any one of 
the four test conditions. Instructions were given to 
each subject individually and privately. Precautions 
were taken to discourage inter-subject communica- 
tion, and were successful as far as can be ascer- 
tained. The instructions under the four conditions 
were similar except for a few key variations:"4 


11 For full instructions to subjects and details of admin- 
istration, order Document 3116 from American Docu- 
mentation Institute, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., remitting $1.00 for microfilm (images 1 inch high 
on standard 35 mm. motion picture film) or $6.45 for 
photocopies (6x 8 inches) readable without optical aid. 
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Condition A (Simulated well-adjusted). Work- 
ing anonymously, Ss were instructed to try to create 
the impression ty their responses of being emo- 
tionally stable and well-adjusted individuals. 

Condition B (Self-esteem threatened). Each S's 
name was checked off against a list, and he was 
required to fill out the test face sheet with his name, 
age, fraternity, school and class, number of credits 
completed, and signature. He was told that his 
name had been given for this study involving the 
relationship between personality and grades, and 
was informed that the president of his fraternity 
and University authorities were interested in the 
results. 

Condition C (Anonymous). The Ss were given 
verbal assurances of anonymity and told that it was 
the test rather than themselves that was under 
investigation, 

Condition D (Simulated emotionally-disturbed). 
The Ss, working anonymously, were instructed to 
act the role of emotionally disturbed individuals and 
to create the impression by their responses of being 
maladjusted. 


All of the Ss were instructed in the usual manner 
to add words to the short phrases presented so as 
to make compleie sentences, and to work as quickly 
as they could. With the exception of the self- 
esteem threatened Ss under Condition B, all were 
informed in advance that their tests would be com- 
pletely unidentifiable since they themselves were 
to mix up their booklets with a large number of 
already completed ones (actually dummies) which 
were shown to them. 

The two extreme and opposite test conditions, 
A and D, were designed to provide optimum condi- 
tions for S’s trying intentionally to distort responses, 
and thereby to enable us to ascertain whether or 
not purposeful alteration of responses is possible. 
Under Condition D, it was made clear to S that he 
was not responsible for the nature of his produc- 
tions and that he could without fear of criticism 
respond with any associations that came to mind, 
since he was anonymously acting the role of another 
person. 

Condition B was designed to create szif-esteem 
threat in that S was fully identified and informed 
that the purpose of the test was to evaluate him 
personally. This approaches the normal condition 
of administration in which the S is identified and 
usually realizes that the test is designed to uncover 
information about him. The instructions of Con- 
dition C were designed to lessen self-esteem threat 
through their task-orientation and their assurances 
of anonymity, but they were otherwise identical. 
Comparison of the responses under these various 
conditions permits the determination of whether or 
not response alteration is possible. If so, the effect 
of self-esteem threat upon response can then be 
compared with known, intentional distortions. 
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Rating Criteria 


In order to test the experimental hypotheses it 
was necessary to devise an adequate method of 
arriving at unbiased classifications of responses into 
the three response categories.12 Accordingly, cri- 
teria for positive, negative, and neucral responses 
were formulated, and each response was submitted 
to five judges. Agreement of four of the five judges 
was decided in advance to be the minimum require- 
ment necessary for acceptance of the categorization 
of any particular response. Agreement of this mag- 
nitude or higher for any particular classification 
can be expected by chance less than five times in 
one hundred. 

Responses on which the judges’ agreement failed 
to meet this standard were classified as ambiguous 
responses and treated as a separate category. 

Stated in the most general terms, the criteria for 
the three response-types are as follows: 

Positive response. A positive response is one 
that is suggestive of a happy or hopeful attitudinal 
state, and is the type of response one would expect 
from a person who is well adjusted or subject to 
favorable external press in the area defined by the 
response. 

Negative response. A negative response is one 
that is suggestive of an unhappy or maladjusted 
attitudinal state and is the type of response one 
would expect from a person who is poorly adjusted 
or subject to unfavorable external press in the area 
defined by the response. 

Neutral response. A neutral response is one in 
which the subject has avoided personal identifi- 
cation or has responded by referring to an area not 
usually considered to have positive or negative 
significance. 

Specific and detailed criteria, including illustrative 
samples that were not drawn frora the experimental 
responses, were evolved and submitted to a board 
of experts! for criticisms and suggestions. 


Rating Procedure 


Twenty psychologists'* who had previous experi- 
ence with sentence completion tests served as judges. 
The group was randomly divided into four teams 
of five judges each in order to keep the total num- 
ber of ratings per judge down to a feasible number. 
Judges were trained in the use of the criteria, given 


124 similar scoring scheme was used by Rotter and 
Willerman (15). Their scoring categories included from 
+3 to +1 for “conflict or unhealthy responses,” o for 
neutral, and from —1 to —3 for “positive or healthy 
responses.” 

18 The members of the board were: Professor Silvan 
S. Tomkins, Princeton University; Professor Morris I. 
Stein, University of Chicago; Dr. Harold A. Rashkis, 
formerly of the University of Pennsylvania; and Dr. John 
E. Davis, Jr., Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute. 

24 All of the judges in this experiment were psycholo- 
gists at the Philadelphia V.A. Mental Hygiene Clinic. 
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a preliminary rating test, and not allowed to proceed 
with the experimental ratings until they had met 
pre-established standards of efficiency.?® 

Responses were abstracted from the original 
records and transcribed with absolute fidelity onto 
rating sheets. The responses of all Ss to any par- 
ticular item were presented in the already random 
order of administration, throughout which the four 
conditions of administration were randomly dis- 
tributed. One-quarter of the items were assigned 
at random to each of the four teams for judging, 
and the items were presented to the judges in 
random order. No identifying marks were on the 
rating sheets, and a judge had absolutely no way 
of knowing under what condition of «administration 
a particular response had been produced, nor which 
of the stimuli had previously been judged as posi- 
tive, negative, or neutral. 

The agreement of the judges on each team was 
highly satisfactory; the combined mean agreement 
was QI per cent. 


Statistical Treatment 


The data were treated in a factorial design. The 
30 Ss under each of the four test conditions, all of 
whom had taken the full test containing an equal 
number of positive, negative, and neutral items, 
were randomly divided into three subgroups of ten 
subjects each, making a total of 12 subgroups. Each 
analysis dealt with the responses of each subgroup 
to 20 items of a single type, while their remaining 
40 responses to the other two groups of 20 items 
were treated in two separate analyses. By this 
means, a different group of Ss could be represented 
in each column of the statistical design, and an 
independent estimate of error obtained. This per- 
mitted three separate analyses to be carried out for 
each type of response. The responses of a group 
of subjects to one type of item were not dependent 
upon their responses to another type of item, and 
consequently an analysis based upon one arrange- 
ment of subgroups was not dependent upon an 
analysis based upon a different arrangement of 
subgroups. 

Despite the fact that the same Ss were employed 
in the separate analyses of positive, negative, and 
neutral responses, it was possible to make inde- 
pendent comparisons of these findings, just as 
were done for the three analyses of any particular 
type of response, so long as the results for each 
analysis were based upon different arrangements of 
subgroups.?® 

Following the analyses of variance, ¢-tests were 
carried out between each of the four test conditions 
and between each of the three item-types. 


15 More detailed discussion of the rating procedure, 
training of judges, method of evaluating training, and 
full presentation of rating criteria are available in ADI 
Document 3116. See footnote 11, above. 

16 Fuller explanation of the statistical design is avail- 
able in ADI Document 3116. See footnote 11, above. 
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TABLE 1 


ToTaAs AND Percentaces oF Each Type or Response OsTAINED UNDER THE Four Test ConpiTIons 








A 
’ canteens 


J o/s 
No. % 


REsPonsE TYPE 


Cc 
(eee 
No. 





Positive 1,116 
Negative 469 
Neutral 48 
Ambiguous 157 
Omitted 10 





* Percentages are rounded. 


Resutts ** 


For all three analyses of positive responses 
the variance for test conditions, item-types, 
and interaction of conditions x item-types was 
greater than could be expected from fluctua- 
tions in random sampling alone (P<.oor). 

As illustrated in Table 1, positive responses 
appeared with decreasing frequency in the 
order A, B, C, D, with the greatest number 
being produced by the Ss acting well adjusted, 
and the least by those acting emotionally dis- 
turbed. Subjects performing anonymously 
under Condition C gave fewer positive re- 
sponses than those who were self-esteem 
threatened under Condition B. The differ- 
ences between all test conditions, except be- 
tween Conditions A (simulated well-adjusted) 
and B (self-esteem threatened), were statis- 
tically reliable (P<.oo1) in all three analyses. 

The greatest number of positive responses 
was given to positive stimuli, and the least 
to negative stimuli, as can be seen in Table 2. 
All differences between the mean number of 
positive responses elicited by each of the three 
item-types were significant (P<.oo1) in all 
three analyses. 


Negative Responses 


Again in all three analyses, the variance 
for test conditions, item-types, and interaction 
was greater than could be expected by chance 
(P<.oo1), and the differences between all test 
conditions except between A and B were sig- 
nificant (P<.001). However, essentially the 
reverse relationship to that obtained for posi- 
tive responses was found, as shown in Table 

17 The aforementioned ADI Document should be con- 
sulted for analysis of variance tables, interaction charts, 


and tables of means, differences between means, and ¢ 
and P values of all differences. Sce footnote 11, above. 


1. The greatest number of negative responses 
was produced under Condition D, where the 
subjects were simulating emotional disurb- 
ance, and the next greatest frequency was ob- 
tained under the anonymous condition, C. 
The Ss who were simulating good adjustment 
under Condition A, as well as those who were 
self-esteem threatened under Condition B, 
gave comparatively few responses suggestive 
of maladjustment. 

All differences between item-types in the 
mean number of negative responses evoked 
were statistically reliable for all three analyses 
(P<.001). The greatest number of negative 
responses was to negative stimuli, and the 
least to positive stimuli, as illustrated in Table 
2. 


Neutral Responses 


The variance for test conditions was sig- 
nificantly greater than could be expected by 
chance (P<.oo1) in all three analyses. Neu- 
tral responses were most frequent in the face 
of self-esteem threat, and least frequent under 
the extreme but opposite conditions, A and D, 
as shown in Table 1. The only differences that 
were reliable in all three analyses were be- 
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tween Condition B (self-esteem threatened) 
and the remaining three conditions. 

The variance for item-types was significant 
in two of the three analyses (P<.001, <.05). 
There was a significantly greater number 
(P<.05) of neutral responses to negative 
stimuli than to either positive or neutral 
stimuli for two of the three analyses, while the 
results of the third analysis were in the in- 
conclusive range (P<.10-.20). 


Ambiguous and Omitted Responses 


Although the total number of ambiguous 
responses was greatest for the anonymous 
condition, C, and least for the self-esteem 
threatened condition, B, the variance was sig- 
nicant in but one of the three analyses. Fewer 
than 1 per cent of the items were omitted 
under any condition, and no meaningful com- 
parisons can be made. 


Interaction 


The interaction variance for both positive 
and negative responses was _ significant 
(P<.001) in all three analyses. Examination 
of all interactions leads to the same conclu- 
sions. 

1. The effects of the test conditions varied 
from one type of item to another. The men- 
tal sets imposed by variations of instructions 
had most differential effect with neutral stim- 
uli, and least with negative stimuli. Negative 
stimuli tended to evoke negative responses re- 
gardless of the test condition, and in general 
exhibited the strongest effect among the three 
types of stimuli. 

2. The effects of the item-types varied from 
one test condition to another. The different 
types of stimuli had least differential effect 
against the strong tendency of the mental set 
under Condition D (simulated emotionally- 
disturbed) to elicit negative responses. In 
general, when the stimulus tone was in the 
same direction as the mental set imposed 
by the test instructions (i.¢., positive stimuli 
combined with Conditions A [simulated well- 
adjusted] and B [self-esteem threatened], or 
negative stimuli combined with Condition 
D), there was reinforcement. When the 
stimulus tone was in the direction opposite 
to that of the set imposed by the instructions 
(i.e., positive stimuli combined with Condi- 


tion D, or negative stimuli with Conditions 
A and B), there was an antagonistic effect. 


Test Time 


The time it took the subjects to complete 
the test ranged from 9 min. 49 sec. for one 
subject under Condition C (anonymous), to 
as high as 66 min. 16 sec. for another subject 
under Condition B (self-esteerm threatened). 
The average time for all subjects was 26 min. 
18 sec. The mean time under Condition A 
(simulated well-adjusted) and D (simulated 
emotionally-disturbed) were essentially the 
same, with 27 min. 48 sec. for the former, 
and 26 min. 42 sec. for the latter. The shortest 
average time was found under the anonymous 
condition, C, with a mean of 17 min. 30 sec.; 
the average time under the self-esteem threat- 
ened condition, B, was almost twice as great, 
with a mean of 33 min. 12 sec. 

The difference in time between Conditions 
A (simulated well-adjusted) and D (simu- 
lated emotionally-disturbed) was not sig- 
nificant. Except for the inconclusive differ- 
ences between Conditions A and B, the re- 
mainder of the differences were all statistically 
reliable, as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TEST CONDITIONS IN 
Response TIME 
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323-73 
617.20 

68.54 
940.93 
392.27 
548.66 





Self-Reference 


The use of self-reference in the form of 
the words I, me, my, or mine, was not com- 
mon in completions of sentences beginning 
in the third person except under Condition D 
(simulated emotionally-disturbed). Whereas 
63 per cent of the Ss under Condition D re- 
ferred to themselves directly in this fashion 
one or more times, such responses appeared 
in the records of only about one-fourth of 
the Ss under the remaining conditions. 
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Discussion oF REsuLts 


In view of the consistently high degree of 
statistical reliability throughout the three 
analyses of each experimental variable, the 
main experimental hypotheses cannot be re- 
jected. It has been demonstrated that both 
the nature of the stimulus and S’s mental 
set in the test situation can directly affect the 
quality of his responses on a projective test of 


this type. 
Mental Set 


It was hypothesized that other things being 
equal, the tone and neutrality of the responses 
to a sentence completion test are direct func- 
tions of S's mental set as determined essen- 
tially by test instructions. 

Evidence of the capacity of Ss to alter their 
responses to a projective test as a result of 
mental set can be drawn particularly from 
a comparison of the opposite and extreme 
test conditions, A (simulated well-adjusted) 
and D (simulated emotionally-disturbed). In 
order to succeed in creating the impression of 
good adjustment, one would have to produce 
a predominance of positive responses, and in 
order to succeed in conveying the impres- 
sion of maladjustment, the converse would 
hold. The Ss performed in precisely these 
respective manners, with those under Condi- 
tion A giving predominantly responses sug- 
gestive of good adjustment, and those under 
Condition D giving chiefly responses sug- 
gestive of poor adjustment. This strongly 
suggests that Ss are capable of censoring re- 
sponses to a projective test of this type, and 
of manipuating their responses to serve their 
purpose in taking the test. Prior research has 
already demonstrated the susceptibility of per- 
sonality inventories to such manipulation. 
Now it can be seen that contrary to common 
assumption, the S’s persona is not invariably 
stripped off by the mechanism of projection 
to lay bare his defenseless inner self. It is 
not at all that simple. 

Even if now satisfied that naive Ss can 
perform in this sophisticated manner, we are 
faced with the question of whether or not 
they actually do so, and, if so, under what 
circumstances. What would happen in a 
practical situation in which the Ss were not 
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directly told to make their responses look 
well adjusted or maladjusted, but were simply 
put into a self-esteem threatening situation 
(as seems to be the case in general practice), 
allowed to mobilize their own modes of 
defense, and compared with a group in a 
non-self-esteem threatening situation? The 
comparison of the responses under Condi- 
tions B (self-esteem threatened) and C 
(anonymous) contributes to the understand- 
ing of this question. Both groups of Ss were 
instructed to work quickly, and, in accord- 
ance with the assumptions underlying the 
technique, it would be expected that they 
would give uninhibited expression of their 
own attitudes and feelings. In keeping with 
the hypotheses and the rationale we have 
been following, however, it was expected that 
where self-esteem threat was minimized, 
there would be no need to conceal, evade, 
or enhance, except for purposes of self- 
deception, provided that the assurances of 
anonymity were fully accepted by the Ss. 
Significantly enough, comparison of these 
two test conditions reveals a greater number 
of well-adjusted responses, along with fewer 
maladjusted responses and more evasive re- 
sponses under the self-esteem threatened 
condition, B. In addition, the increase of 
rnean performance time suggests that the Ss 
blocked much more frequently and spent 
considerably longer time in censorship ac- 
tivity. From this it can be inferred that the 
introduction of the variable of self-esteem 
threat results in a loss of immediate spon- 
taneous responses and the substitution of a 
carefully studied fagade. Thus the S presents 
the examiner with the very persona behind 
which he thought he had been peering. The 
evidence for this lies in the further com- 
parison of Conditions A (simulated well- 
adjusted) and B (self-esteem threatened). 

If the Ss under Condition B were actually 
attempting to enhance themselves, it would 
be expected that the results would approach 
those of Condition A, where the Ss were 
intentionally instructed to present the facade 
of a well-adjusted individual. Under both 
conditions the Ss gave a preponderance of 
well-adjusted responses and relatively few 
maladjusted ones. ‘Thus, Ss gave well- 
adjusted responses both when instructed to 
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do so, and without such instructions when 
self-esteem was threatened. 

Evidence of the difference between these 
two conditions is to be found in the consid- 
eration of neutral responses. In the criteria 
statements, neutral responses are assumed to 
be evasions, and, as such, are to be thought 
of as defensive behavior on a different level 
from the production of positive responses.*® 
The evasive type of defense was most promi- 
nent under the self-esteem threatened con- 
dition, B, the frequency being significantly 
higher than under Condition A (simulated 
well-adjusted). 

Certain essential differences should be 
noted between Conditions C (anonymous) 
and D (simulated emotionally-disturbed). 
The instructions of Condition D were in- 
tended to enable the Ss to perform without 
threat to self-esteem and with least inhibition. 
In acting the role of another person it was 
hoped that they would express material that 
they ordinarily would not allow themselves 
to admit to others, and still deeper material 
that they themselves could not tolerate if 
recognized as applicable to themselves. Pro- 
tected by the fact that they are acting a role, 
they should even be able to refer to them- 
selves in the first person with impunity. 
Evidence for this was seen in the use of the 
words I, me, my, and mine in responses. Not 
only was the total number of such references 
overwhelmingly and_ significantly greater 
under Condition D than for any other con- 
dition, but the majority of the Ss employed 
such words here, whereas only a small minor- 
ity did so under the other conditions. 

There were many less neutral responses 
under Condition D (simulated emotionally- 
disturbed) than C (anonymous), which 
suggests that the need for evasion or self- 
deception was no longer a factor. On the 
other hand, the fact that the Ss responded 
more slowly under Condition D is an appar- 

18 Preliminary research showed a group of psycholo- 
gists to be exceptionally skilled in the technique of giving 
evasive responses. The psychologists in the preliminary 
study openly resented being tested, whereas the college 
students were compliant. It seemed as though the 
psychologists, in Rotter and Willerman’s words (15), 
were telling the examiner, “It’s none of your business,” 
whereas the college students were saying, “Although it 


undoubtedly is your business, I will tell you only nice 
things about myself.” 
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ent contradiction. Under Condition D, how- 
ever, Ss were obliged to struggle against the 
effects of the positive stimuli, which com- 
prised one-third of the total number of 
stimuli. It is possible that had only neutral 
stimuli been presented, the time relationships 
would have been altered. Before the real 
meaning of the effect of the instructions to 
simulate emotional disturbance can be ascer- 
tained, further research is necessary. In any 
event, it serves in this experiment as one of 
the bases against which to compare the 
anonymous condition, C. Responses under 
Condition C bore similarities to those under 
Condition D as well as to those under A 
(simulated well-adjusted) and B (self-esteem 
threatened), while responses under Condi- 
tions A and B were markedly different from 
those under Condition D. 


Stimulus Tone 


It has been hypothesized that other things 
being equal, the tone of the response is a 
direct function of the tone of the stimulus. 

The Ss responded primarily with positive 
responses to positive stimuli, and with nega- 
tive responses to negative stimuli. The effect 
of negative stimuli was even stronger than 


that of positive stimuli. With a group of this 
type it would be indeed surprising if they 
were to give about seven times as many mal- 
adjusted as well-adjusted responses on any 


test." It would be still more surprising if 
they were to give four times as many mal- 
adjusted responses, even when intentionally 
trying to appear as well adjusted as possible, 
and twelve times as many when performing 
anonymously. Yet this is exactly what hap- 
pened when responses to negative stimuli 
alone are considered. The same Ss reversed 
the picture by giving approximately four 
times as many well-adjusted as maladjusted 
responses to positive stimuli for all conditions 
combined. The effect of the stimulus is 
obviously of considerable import. 

Neutral stimuli that were biased in neither 
direction and which could easily be organized 
in any fashion, gave the S the greatest free- 
dom of response. With this type of stimulus 

19In a previous study (15) with the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentences Test, such a heavy weighting 6f maladjusted 


responses was not obtained even from a group of “seri- 
ously disturbed” patients. 
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the group responded as might be expected 
of a group of this sort, with the balance 
clearly in favor of well-adjusted responses. 

It was anticipated that more neutral re- 
sponses would be given to neutral stimuli 
than to any other kind because of the restric- 
tions imposed by negative and positive 
stimuli. Instead, in keeping with the assump- 
tion that neutral responses represent defensive 
behavior, the Ss evidently called upon this 
kind of solution most frequently when faced 
with negative stimuli. It is reasonable to 
believe that negative stimuli represented more 
of a threat than neutral ones, and conse- 
quently brought out this kind of defense 
more often. Similarly, positive stimuli, being 
least threatening, elicited the least number of 
neutral responses. 

In order to demonstrate further how re- 
sponses may be affected by the stimulus tone, 
a comparison was made between the re- 
sponses to all stimuli (three stimuli of each 
type) dealing with the family, father, and 
brother. These afford a clinically interesting 
comparison of the effect of the stimulus tone 
upon response. The three positive stimuli 


combined yield a total of 74 per cent well- 
adjusted responses and but 15 per cent re- 
sponses suggestive of maladjustment in the 


area of family relations. Three negative 
stimuli dealing with the same area yielded 
85 per cent maladjusted responses and barely 
1 per cent well-adjusted ones. Three neutral 
stimuli in the same area elicited 58 per cent 
well-adjusted and 36 per cent maladjusted 
responses. 

These percentages are based upon three 
responses of each of 120 Ss. Thus the same 
Ss with one type of stimulus appeared mal- 
adjusted in family relationships, and with 
another type of stimulus appeared well 
adjusted. When the stimuli were unbiased, 
more than twice as many responses were well 
adjusted as maladjusted, as would be expected 
for this group. Although it has not been 
demonstrated that the items under compari- 
son are exactly equivalent, there is little doubt 
that a systematic effect is operating that is a 
direct result of these differences in tone. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The results of this investigation demon- 
strate that the responses to a projective test 
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of this type vary systematically according to 
the conditions under which the test is admin- 
istered. The. total situation in which the 
stimuli are presented, including the S’s con- 
ception of the purpose of the test and the 
extent to which it threatens his self-esteem, 
influence the results obtained. The methods 
of dealing with threat studied in this experi- 
ment were self-enhancement and evasiveness. 
It is likely that other, more subtle means of 
defense that were not uncovered by the scor- 
ing system used, were present. 

Since almost any test situation of any im- 
portance represents a potential threat to self- 
esteem, distortions should be expected and 
allowances made for them in interpretation. 
Either further effort should be made to de- 
crease self-esteem threat, or the responses 
obtained in many cases must be considered as 
tantamount to the best efforts of the Ss to 
appear as well adjusted as possible. One 
method of decreasing self-esteem threat that 
is suggested by this study, is to encourage S 
to act the role of another person. Further 
research is required to help determine what 
is actually being measured by the “emotion- 
ally disturbed” test condition.*° It is possible 
that some of the productions under these 
instructions may reflect aspects of personality 
that are ordinarily inhibited. 

Clearly, the findings of this research do not 
support the projective technique assumption 
that responses will be projected without cen- 
sorship. Of course, the findings of this study 
cannot be generalized to include all projective 
techniques, but they should be of interest in 
considering other methods in which content 
is directly interpreted. By the same token, 
generalizations cannot be made beyond the 
experimental population of college students. 
A known neurotic group might very well be 
more threatened than these Ss, and react still 
further in the direction of the findings. On 
the other hand, they might be unable to 
muster defenses as effectively. Intelligence 
may be a factor in the facility with which 
one can manipulate responses to serve definite 
ends. It would be desirable to compare clini- 
cal groups on the extent and mode of defense 
employed. 


20 Role playing has been used therapeutically, but its 
significance for testing has not been clearly demonstrated. 
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The results of the experiment also empha- 
size the need in projective test construction 
for seriously considering the set aroused by 
the stimulus. Although the over-all picture 
was that of individuals responding not only 
to a stimulus, but reacting purposefully to a 
total situation, the effect of the stimulus itself 
as a determiner of response should be recog- 
nized. It has been demonstrated in this 
experiment how opposite impressions about 
the same individuals can be gained by means 
of shifting the tone of the stimulus so that it 
is possible to find oneself unwittingly diag- 
nosing the test as well as the Ss. 

In this regard it can be argued that it is 
not the basic assumptions of the technique 
that are at fault, but rather that there has 
been a failure to follow the rules of test con- 
struction required by these assumptions. 
This failure seems to be the result of an 
unclear conception of the limits of a “rela- 
tively unstructured” stimulus situation. On 
the basis of this research these limits can be 
established at least in one dimension. 

The results of this experiment suggest that 
an unstructured stimulus is one that is not 
biased in either a positive or negative direc- 
tion. This finding should be applicable for 


types of stimuli other than incomplete sen- 


tences. If the stimuli are not neutral, their 
potential effects should at least be kept clearly 
in mind in interpretation and appropriate 
allowances made. Positive and negative 
stimuli could perhaps be profitably employed 
if accompanied by neutral stimuli related to 
the same topic. Thus, if S were to respond 
with similarly toned responses to three dif- 
ferently structured stimuli about the same 
topic, the examiner would be in a better posi- 
tion to make inferences than if he simply had 
a response to a positive or negative stimulus. 
Some indication of the intensity of S’s feeling 
or attitude could be obtained from responses 
that reversed the tone of the stimulus, par- 
ticularly where the response to the analogous 
neutral stimulus supported the finding. If 
S merely were to follow the respective sets 
of the positive and negative stimuli, the 
response to the neutral stimulus could help 
resolve the issue. If no such internal controls 
are attempted, it is probably safest to employ 
only neutral stimuli. 
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The findings of this investigation by no 
means invalidate the type of personality in- 
vestigation represented by the sentence com- 
pletion test. The multitude of different 
responses and the clusters of responses around 
particular areas of adjustment found in indi- 
vidual test records, have not yet been ana- 
lyzed. Distinct differences and consistencies 
in content characterize individual records, 
and it is felt that personality differences be- 
tween Ss account for these characteristics. 
Rather than abandonment of the technique, 
which has proved most useful in clinical 
practice, refinements of construction, admin- 
istration, and interpretation, based upen 
reformulation of, and adherence to, basic 
assumptions are required. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A projective test of the sentence completion 
type composed of three different types of 
stimuli was administered under four differ- 
ent conditions to 120 college students. The 
stimulus phrases were judged by clinical 
psychologists to be positively toned, nega- 
tively toned, or neutral. The test conditions 
were designed to provide two mental sets that 
favored response distortion by requesting Ss 
to act the role of well-adjusted and emotion- 
ally disturbed individuals, a condition in 
which self-esteem was threatened, and a con- 
dition under which self-esteem threat was 
reduced through verbal assurances of ano- 
nymity. The responses were judged by 
clinical psychologists to be positive (sugges- 
tive of good adjustment in the area defined 
by the response), negative (suggestive of poor 
adjustment in the area defined by the re- 
sponse), or neutral (evasive). 

Results supported both of the main experi- 
mental hypotheses and lead to the following 
conclusions. 

1. Other things being equal, the tone of the 
responses to a projective test of the sentence 
completion type is a direct function of the 
mental set of the subject as determined essen- 
tially by test instructions. 

a) Subjects are able to manipulate re- 
sponses on a projective test of this type so as 
to create the impression of either good or 
poor adjustment. 
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5) When self-esteem is threatened by the 
test situation, the subjects respond in prac- 
tically the same manner as those who are 
instructed to act well adjusted with the ex- 
ception that they give more evasive responses 
and take a longer time to respond. 

c) Subjects working anonymously, and 
without having self-esteem threatened by the 
test situation, respond most rapidly and give 
significantly more maladjusted responses 
along with fewer well-adjusted and evasive 
responses than those who are self-esteem 
threatened. 

2. Other things being equal, the tone of the 
responses to a projective test of the sentence 
completion type is a direct function of the 
tone of the stimuli. 

a) Positive stimuli tend to elicit responses 
that are suggestive of good adjustment. 

b) Negative stimuli tend to elicit re- 
sponses that are suggestive of poor adjust- 
ment, and allow least freedom of response. 

c) Neutral stimuli do not directly affect 
the tone of the responses and allow most free- 
dom of response. 
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DEVIATION, REJECTION, AND COMMUNICATION * 
BY STANLEY SCHACHTER 


University of Minnesota 


uniformities of behavior and attitudes 

resulting from interaction among mem- 
bers of a group, is a widely documented find- 
ing in the social sciences. The gang studies 
of Shaw (9, 10), Thrasher (14), Whyte (16), 
and Zorbaugh (18) point up the existence of 
group codes and group standards. Com- 
munity studies such as the Yankee City 
Series (15) or the Middletown books (5, 6) 
are in large part concerned with social con- 
formities resulting from group membership 
and interaction. 

In psychological circles interest in group 
standards was probably first stimulated by the 
experiments of Sherif (11, 12), which demon- 
strated the convergence of judgments as a 
function of group interaction. Sherif’s ap- 
proach has been chiefly that of restricting 
experimental work to small, carefully de- 
signed laboratory studies of perceptual phe- 
nomena. The principles derived have then 
been extended to more complex social phe- 
nomena. Others have studied these more 
complex social phenomena directly: several 
factory studies have demonstrated the exist- 
ence of group standards about production 
level among industrial workers (2, 17); New- 
comb (8) has found in a college community 
similarities of political attitudes which can 
plausibly be interpreted as group standards; 
Merei (7) has demonstrated that group 
standards arise in children’s play groups and 
serve to increase the “strength” of the group. 

The means by which the group imposes 
and maintains conformity have been an area 
of speculation. It has been suggested that 
non-conformity results in rejection from the 
group. Thrasher (16, p. 291) says: “Opinion 
in the gang manifests its pressure in the 


T phenomenon of “group standards,” 


1 This report is based on a dissertation presented in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Michigan. 
The writer is deeply indebted to Dr. Leon Festynyer for 
generous advice and criticism. This study was con- 
ducted at the Research Center for Group Dynamics, as 
part of a program of research in social communication 
sponsored by the Office of Naval Research, Contract 
N6onr—23212, NR 151-698. 


variety of methods through which group con- 
trol is exerted, such as applause, preferment 
and hero-worshipping as well as ridicule, 
scorn, and ostracism ... the member who 
has broken the code may be subjected to a 
beating or in extreme cases may be marked 
for death.” Sherif and Cantril (13, p. 321) 
state: “Just as good members of any organ- 
ized group uphold the values or norms of 
the group,...so the good members of 
gangs become conscious of their own norms 
and react violently against deviants and 
nonconformists.” 

The present study is concerned with the 
consequences of deviation from a group 
standard. Its immediate background is a 
study by Festinger, Schachter, and Back (4) 
of the relationships between group structure 
and group standards. Findings pertinent to 
the present study will be briefly reviewed. 

1. Within each social group in a housing 
community there was homogeneity of atti- 
tude toward a community-wide problem. 
Among these groups, however, there was 
marked heterogeneity of attitude. 

2. There was a high positive correlation 
between cohesiveness of the social group 
(measured by per cent of in-group socio- 
metric choices) and strength of the group 
standard (measured by per cent of con- 
formers to the standard). 

3- Within a social group, deviates from the 
group standard received far fewer socio- 
metric choices than did conformers. 

The theory developed to explain these 
findings is as follows: Within any social 
group, pressures operate toward uniformity 
of attitude. The origins of such pressures are 
at least twofold: social reality and group 
locomotion. 

Social reality. 


On any issue for which 
there is no empirical referent, the reality of 
one’s own opinion is established by the fact 
that other people hold similar opinions. 
Forces exist to establish uniformity and thus 
to create “reality” for the opinion. 


Group locomotion. Uniformity may be 
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necessary or desirable for the group to loco- 
mote toward its goal. Locomotion will be 
facilitated if all members agree on a particu- 
lar path to the goal. 

The strength of the pressures toward uni- 
formity that a group can exercise on its mem- 
bers will vary with the cohesiveness of the 
group and the relevance of the issue to the 
group. “Cohesiveness” is defined as the total 
field of forces acting on members to remain 
in the group. Stemming from cohesiveness 
is the property called the “internal power of 
the group,” which is defined as the magni- 
tude of change the group can induce on its 
members. The degree of internal power will 
be equal to the magnitude of the force on the 
member to remain in the group. If we 
assume that all groups are attempting to 
induce the same amount, we can derive that 
there will be fewer deviates from a group 
standard in highly cohesive groups than in 
less cohesive groups. 

“Relevance” refers to the ordering, in terms 
of importance to the group, of the activities 
over which the internal power of the group 
extends. The conceptual dimension along 
which we can order particular activities as 
relevant or irrelevant to a particular group 
still remains unclear. There appear to be 
three possible bases for such ordering: the 
importance of the activity for group locomo- 
tion, the value which the group places upon 
the activity, and some hierarchy of needs 
common to group members in their roles as 
group members. Whatever the basis for 
ordering, we may anticipate that a group will 
exercise greater influence over relevant than 
over irrelevant activities. 

It is assumed that there is a parallel be- 
tween the process of induction and actual 
communication; that is, communication is 
the mechanism by which power is exerted. 
Therefore, one method by which deviation 
from a group standard may be maintained is 
cutting off the deviate from communication 
with the group. Lack of communication 
may result from little initial contact between 
the individual and the group or rejection 
from the group. In the latter case, if the 
magnitude of the change that the group 
attempts to induce is greater than the force 
on the individual to stay in the group, the 
deviate will want to leave the group, and/or 
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the group will tend to push the deviate out of 
the group. 

The present study’ is specifically concerned 
with the rejection of a deviate by the group. 
It is probable that not all groups reject to, the 
same degree and that rejection is a conse- 
quence of deviation on only certain kinds of 
issues. To delineate more carefully some of 
the conditions affecting rejection, this experi- 
ment examines the effect of degrees of co- 
hesiveness of the group and relevance of the 
issue on the degree of rejection of a deviate. 
The effects of these variables on communi- 
cation and induction within the groups are 
also studied. 


Tue ExperiMEeNt 


The experiment was conducted as the first meet- 
ing of a club. Four types of clubs were set up, each 
representing a different degree and combination of 
cohesiveness and relevance. In each club paid 
participants deviated from and conformed to an 
experimentally created group standard. Discussion 
in each club was systematically observed. At the 
end of each meeting members were nominated for 
committees, and sociometric questionnaires were 
filled out. These served as measures of rejection. 

The four types of clubs set up were case-study, 
editorial, movie, and radio clubs. There was a 
total of 32 clubs, eight of each type. Each club 
had from five to seven members and three paid 
participants who were perceived as fellow club 
members. All of the subjects (Ss) in the clubs 
were male college students. 

In a typical meeting, after preliminary introduc- 
tions, each club member read a short version of 
the “Johnny Rocco” case (3), the life history of a 
juvenile delinquent, which ended as Johnny was 
awaiting sentence for a minor crime. The case 
was presented as that of a real person. The leader 
of the club, in all instances the experimenter (E), 
asked the members to discuss and decide the ques- 
tion, “What should be done with this kid?” The 
discussion was guided by a seven-point scale made 
up of alternative suggestions ordered along a love- 
punishment dimension. Point 1 presented the “all- 
love” viewpoint, point 7 the “all-punishment” 
viewpoint. Between these extremes were graded 
variations of the two points of view.? This scale 
was used to point up the differences of opinion 
within the group. It was introduced to the club 


2 For example, point z read: “He should be sent into 
an environment where providing Johnny with warmth 
and affection will be emphasized slightly more than 
punishing him, but discipline and punishment will be 
frequent if his behavior warrants it.” For purposes of 
brevity the revised case study and the complete love— 
punishment scale are omitted from this paper. Inter- 
ested readers may obtain copies by writing to the author. 
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members as a convenient device for learning every- 
one’s position and for channelizing discussion. 

After reading the case, each club member an- 
nounced the position on the scale that he had 
chosen. Then the three paid participants in each 
club announced their positions. One paid partici- 
pant, the “deviate,” chose a position of extreme 
deviation and maintained it throughout the discus- 
sion; the second, the “mode,” chose and maintained 
the modal position of group opinion; and the third, 
the “slider,” chose the position of extreme deviation 
but allowed himself to be gradually influenced, so 
that at the end of the discussion he was at the 
modal position. 

The case was written sympathetically to ensure 
that the deviate paid participant would be a deviate. 
In all clubs almost all members chose positions on 
the scale emphasizing love and kindness (positions 
2-4), and the deviate chose the position of extreme 
discipline (position 7). 

The discussion, limited to 45 minutes, was largely 
a matter of thrashing out differences of opinion 
among club members. After 20 minutes the leader 
took a census to ensure that everyone was fully 
aware of everyone else’s position. He took no part 
in the discussion except to answer the few questions 
directed to him. At the end of the discussion a 
final census was taken. Then the leader turned the 
discussion to the future of the club. At this time 
the committee nomination blanks and sociometric 
questionnaires were filled out. 

After each meeting the Ss were told that this had 
been an experiment and not a club, and the pur- 


poses of the experiment and the various devices used 
were fully explained. The Ss were asked not to 


disclose the true nature of these “clubs.” There 
was no indication that anyone gave away the 
experiment. 


How the Variables, Cohesiveness and Rele- 
vance, were Produced 


“Cohesiveness” has been. defined as the total field 
of forces acting on members to remain in the group. 
The greater the valence of the group for its mem- 
bers, the greater the cohesiveness. Valence of the 
group derives from at least two sources, the attrac- 
tiveness of the activities the group mediates and the 
attractiveness of the members of the group. In this 
experiment two degrees of cohesiveness were pro- 
duced by manipulating the attractiveness of the 
activities mediated by the groups. 

Subjects were recruited for club membership 
from economics classes at the University of Michi- 
gan. The case-study and editorial clubs were 
described to half of these classes. The case-study 
clubs were purportedly being set up at the request 
of a group of lawyers, judges, and social workers 
to advise on the treatment and disposition of delin- 
quents, sex offenders, etc. The editorial clubs were 
supposedly being organized at the request of a new 
national magazine to advise on feature articles, 
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format, policy, etc. Interested students filled out a 
blank indicating which club they were interested in 
joining, and checked two rating scales noting the 
extent of their interest in each club. These were 
four-point scales—“not interested at all,” “only 
mildly interested,” “moderately interested,” and 
“extremely interested.” 

The movie and radio clubs were described to the 
other half of these classes. The movie clubs were 
purportedly being set up for a local theatre. The 
club members were to see films and decide which 
enes the theatre could successfully program. Radio 
clubs were supposedly being formed to serve a 
similar market research function for a local radio 
station. Students indicated their interest in these 
two clubs in the manner described above. 

The case-study and movie clubs were high 
cohesive groups, made up of students who had 
checked between “moderately” and “extremely in- 
terested” on the scales for these clubs. The editorial 
and radio clubs were low cohesive groups, made 
up of students who indicated high interest in join- 
ing the case-study or movie clubs and little or no 
interest in joining the editorial or radio clubs.® 
Students becoming members of clubs they were 
interested in joining made up the high cohesive 
groups. Those becoming members of clubs they 
were not interested in joining made up the low 
cohesive groups. In short, cohesiveness is defined 
here in terms of the valence of the activity.‘ 

“Relevance” has been defined as an ordering of 
group activities along a dimension of “importance” 
to the group. Two degrees of relevance were pro- 
duced experimentally. In one case, Ss were con- 
cerned with an activity corresponding to the pur- 
pose of the club. In the other case, Ss were con- 
cerned with an activity which had nothing to do 
with the purpose of the club. 

Case-study and editorial clubs discussed a case 
study and a feature article, respectively. Movie and 
radio clubs discussed issues foreign to the purpose 
of the clubs; each began with an appropriate subject 
but was diverted to a side issue. The movie clubs 
saw a 15-minute film, and the radio clubs listened 
to a 15-minute recording. Then the leader intro- 
duced the observer as someone who had written 
up the Johnny Rocco case and wanted the help of 
the group to discuss what should be done with him. 
The group was assured that this had nothing to do 
with the club and would never happen again. With 
some enthusiasm from the paid participants, the 
group always agreed to discuss the case. 

To make constant the time of interaction among 


8 A subject did not know which of the two clubs he 
had come to until the meeting was under way. 

*This may seer a rather restricted definition of 
cohesiveness. Back (1), however, has demonstrated that 
cohesiveness, no matter what its source, can be considered 
a unitary concept. Whether cohesiveness is based on 
friendship, the valence of the activity mediated by the 
group, or group prestige, the consequences of increasing 
cohesiveness are identical. 
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Ss, radio and movie clubs were chosen as a setting 
for the irrelevant issue. The Ss were unable to 
interact while looking at a movie or listening to a 
recording. Therefore, their discussion time was 
the same as that of Ss discussing relevant issues. 
To compare data obtained in the four types of 
clubs, it was necessary that the content be constant. 
This was done by using the “Johnny Rocco” case 
and the love-punishment scale in all the clubs. In 
case-study clubs, “Johnny Rocco” was the case for 
the day. In editorial clubs, “Johnny Rocco” was 
part of a feature article on juvenile delinquency. 
In movie and radio clubs, “Johnny Rocco” was the 
irrelevant issue. In all clubs the scale was the basis 
for discussing, “What should be done with the 
kid?” 
In summary, there were four kinds of clubs, each 
reproducing a different combination of the experi- 
mental variables, as follows: 
1. High cohesiveness-relevant issue (Hi Co Rel): 
Case-Study Club 

2. Low cohesiveness-relevant issue (Lo Co Rel): 
Editorial Club 

3. High cohesiveness-irrelevant issue (Hi Co 
Irrel): Movie Club 

4. Low cohesiveness-irrelevant 
Irrel): Radio Club 

In the procedure used there are two possible 
sources of selective error. (1) Possibly students 
interested in the case-study and editorial clubs were 
selectively different from those attracted to the 
movie and radio clubs. However, more than 80 per 
cent of the students addressed asked to join one of 
the clubs. More than go per cent of these expressed 
preferences for case-study or movie clubs. (2) Stu- 
dents assigned to case-study and movie clubs rated 
editorial and radio clubs slightly more favorably 
than students assigned to editorial and radio clubs. 
Possibly students in case-study and movie clubs were 
more attracted to the idea of a club, any kind of 
club. This factor, however, probably had little 
effect on experimental results. In the degree of 
rejection of the deviate, no difference was found 
in high cohesive groups between students who rated 
the nonpreferred activity high and those who rated 
it low. 


issue (Lo Co 
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Manipulation of 


The Validity 


Cohesiveness 


The manipulation of cohesiveness began with 
the canvassing for Ss and their assignment to clubs 
on the basis of preliminary interest ratings. This 
method of assignment is summarized in Table 1, 
where figures were obtained by assigning numerical 
values to the four points of the rating scale. “Not 
interested at all” has the value 1; “extremely inter- 
ested” has the value 4; and the two intermediate 
points, the values 2 and 3. The figures are the 
mean ratings of each club made by all Ss assigned 
to a particular experimental condition. There is 
a marked difference between Ss in high and low 
cohesive groups in their ratings of the clubs to 
which they were assigned. In the low cohesive 
conditions, all but two Ss rated the clubs in which 
they were placed between “not interested at all” 
and “only mildly interested.” In the high cohesive 
conditions, all but two Ss rated the clubs in which 
they were placed between “extremely interested” 
and “moderately interested.” 

How successful was this method in manipulating 
cohesiveness? At the end of each meeting, each S 
filled out a cohesiveness questionnaire designed to 
determine his intentions toward the club. There 
were three questions: (1) Do you want to remain 
a member of this group? (2) How often do you 
think this group should meet? (3) If enough 
members decide not to stay so that it seems this 
group might discontinue, would you like the chance 
to persuade others to stay? 

Table 2 summarizes the data from this question- 
naire and shows marked differences between high 
and low cohesive groups. In high cohesive groups 
1o1 of the 102 Ss wanted to continue their member- 
ships; in low cohesive groups only 62 of 96 Ss 
wanted to do so. There are differences, too, be- 
tween Ss in the two conditions who wanted to 
remain in their clubs. Such Ss in low cohesive 
groups wanted to meet less often and were less 
willing to persuade others to stay in the club than 
were Ss in high cohesive groups. The manipulation 
was clearly successful in producing groups with 
different degrees of cohesiveness. 


of the 


The Paid Participants 

The three paid participants in each group were 
perceived as fellow club members. Like the Ss, they 
were male undergraduates. In each meeting, in 
each condition, they played three roles, deviate, 
mods, and slider. The deviate adopted the position 
of extreme discipline and maintained it throughout 
the discussion. The mode championed that position 
which the modal number of members supported. 
If during the meeting the modal position shifted, 
he shifted. The slider began as an extreme deviate 
(position 7) and during the meeting moved step 
by step to the modal position. 

The mode and slider roles were controls. The 
deviate and the mode provided evidence of the 
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effect of deviation as contrasted to conformity. 
Comparison of the slider and the deviate tested 
whether rejection was a result of having at one 
time, but no longer, championed a deviate position, 
or of simply maintaining deviancy against all 
attempted influence. 

The three roles were systematically rotated among 
four paid participants so that each played each role 
twice in each experimental condition. To assure 
constancy from meeting to meeting, rules of be- 
havior guiding the paid participants in any role 
were carefully defined. (1) Each paid participant 
had to speak once every five minutes. If during any 
five-minute interval no one addressed a remark to 
him, he initiated a communication. (2) Where 
possible, all communications made by the paid par- 
ticipants, whether initiated or in response to some- 
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tee was to decide what the group should discuss, to 
act as liaison agent between the club and its spon- 
soring agency, and to ‘determine club policy. The 
Steering Committee was to prepare and present 
discussion materials and determine discussion pro- 
cedure. The Correspondence Committee was to 
perform secretarial functions.5 

The Ss were instructed to nominate persons 
whom they considered most capable of handling 
the work of each committee. They were not to 
nominate themselves or the same person for more 
than one committee. The number of members on 
each committee was manipulated so that no matter 
what number were present in any particular group, 
everyone had to nominate everyone else present for 
some committee. When ten people were present, 
each member nominated three people for each com- 


TABLE 2 


BREAKDOWN OF ANSWERS TO THE COHESIVENESS QUESTIONNAIRE 














QUESTION I 
Want to remain 
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Group 
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one, were rephrasings of the position he was 
maintaining at the time. (3) When it was impos- 
sible simply to rephrase the position, the paid par- 
ticipants at the deviate position were permitted 
two standard arguments: (@) Despite the fact that 
Johnny was shown love and affection, he went back 
to stealing. (&) It could not be said that discipline 
would not work, since it had not consistently been 
applied to Johnny. 


Measures of Rejection 


After the discussion the leader introduced the 
subject of the club’s future and proposed a plan by 
which a functioning group could be organized. 
To expedite such organization, each member filled 
out three mimeographed sheets: a committee nomi- 
nation blank, a sociometric test, and the cohesiveness 
questionnaire described earlier. 

Committee nominations. Three committees were 
set up, differing with respect to interest of the work, 
importance of the assigned functions, and delegated 
responsibility for club activities. They were called 
the Executive, Steering, and Correspondence Com- 
mittees. In each club, the job of each committee 
was defined in much the same way, but with 
slightly different content. The Executive Commit- 


mittee; when nine people were present, only two 
people were nominated for the Correspondence 
Committee; and, when eight people were present, 
two people were nominated for the Steering Com- 
mittee and two for the Correspondence Committee. 
The importance or unimportance of the committees 
to which the paid participants were nominated 
serves as an index of acceptance or rejection. 

The sociometric test. Subjects were informed 
that it might become necessary to reduce the num- 
ber of club members or to break up the group and 
portion out its members to one of the other clubs, 
and that therefore it would be helpful to know 
which people would like to remain together. They 
were asked to rank everyone present in order of 
preference for remaining in the same group with 
themselves. In contrast to committee nomination 
instructions, the emphasis here was on congeniality. 
These data provide a sociometric index of rejection. 


5 To check on whether or not jobs on these commit- 
tees actually did vary in attractiveness, in several of the 
groups the members were asked to write their own 
names next to those committees in which they were 
most interested. Most requested the Executive Com- 
mittee, a few the Steering, and none the Correspondence 
Committee. 
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The Observation Schedule 


An observer, introduced as a friend interested in 
what the club was doing and who could be imposed 
upon to take notes, recorded the following aspects 
of the group process: (1) who spoke to whom; 
(2) the length, in time, of the communication; 
(3) whether the speaker attacked or supported the 
position of the person to whom he spoke; (4) 
whether a communication, even if not addressed to 
a person at a specific position, implied approval or 
disapproval of this position; and (5) whether the 
speaker talked about experiences from his own or 
his friends’ personal histories. 


Rationale 

The setup described, while constituting a reason- 
ably well controlled experimental situation, repre- 
sented for the Ss a real-life situation. What was 
for E a method of manipulating a variable was for 
S a club he was interested in joining. The meas- 
uring instruments were conventional methods of 
electing officers; and so on. In short, the experi- 
ment was fitted within a social framework com- 
pletely consistent with the idea ance operation of a 
club with no sacrifice of experimental control. The 
rationale for this procedure was the assumption 
that it would be possible to reproduce the variables 
and phenomena under study with greater intensity 
in a purportedly “real-life situation” than in a 
laboratory setup that was identified as such. It is 
possible to produce complex social phenomena in 
laboratory experiments. Which procedure is more 
“effective” in the study of particular social phe- 
nomena can only be determined by additional 
investigation. 


Tue THEORETICAL RELATIONSHIPS AMONG Co- 
HESIVENESS, RELEVANCE, AND REJECTION 


The theory presented in the introduction 
can now be expanded to make specific 
derivations as to the degree of rejection 
anticipated in each experimental condition. 
The theory states that there are pressures 
toward uniformity of behavior and attitude 
among members of most social groups. If 
differences of opinion exist within a group, 
forces will arise on the members to restore 
uniformity. A number of corrective tend- 
encies will develop; for example, pressures 
develop to change the opinions of members 
of the group holding opinions different 
from one’s own; pressures arise to change 
one’s own opinion to coincide more closely 
with those of other group members; a tend- 
ency develops to decrease one’s dependence 
on deviant members as appropriate reference 
points in establishing the reality of one’s own 
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opinion. In any group where differences of 
opinion exist probably all of these tendencies 
exist and are, we shall say, simultaneously a 
function of the total pressures toward uni- 
formity. In the present experimental situ- 
ation where almost all Ss were of similar 
opinions and there was only one deviate, it 
seems reasonable to suggest that the pre- 
dominant tendencies acting on group mem- 
bers were the pressures to change the opinion 
of the deviate, and the tendency to decrease 
dependence on the deviate as a point of refer- 
ence for establishing social reality. 


A. Pressures to change (Pch) refer to the mag- 
nitude of pressures acting on group members to 
change a deviant opinion to conform more closely 
with their own. We make these assumptions about 
the relationship of Pch with the variables cohesive- 
ness, relevance, and state of opinion: 

1. With increasing difference of opinion the 
magnitude of Pch should increase. 

If uniformity exists, Pch should have zero 
magnitude. As group opinion departs more and 
more from uniformity, Pch should correspondingly 
increase. 

2. With increasing cohesiveness, the magnitude 
of Pch should increase. At any point along a scale 
of difference of opinion, Pch should be greater for 
high than for low cohesive groups. 

Pressures to uniformity arise in part from a 
need for social reality within an appropriate refer- 
ence group. A cohesive group, in which member- 
ship is valued, can be considered a more important 
reference group than a low cohesive group in which 
membership is not particularly cherished. There- 
fore, we can anticipate that pressures to uniformity 
will be greater in high than in low cohesive groups. 

3. With increasing relevance of issue, the mag- 
nitude of Pch should increase. 

Any set of activities can be ordered along 
some dimension of “importance” (relevance) for a 
particular reference group. It is plausible to assume 
that for activities which are of importance to the 
group, greater pressures to change will exist than 
for activities which are unimportant. 

B. Dependence (Dep) refers to the extent to 
which members of a group rely on one another as 
reference points in establishing social reality. We 
make these assumptions about the relationships of 
dependence with the variables cohesiveness, rele- 
vance, and state of opinion: 

1. With increasing difference of opinion the 
magnitude of Dep will decrease. 

If opinions are identical, dependence will be 
high. When persons have different opinions, it is 
unlikely that they will depend on one another to 
establish the reality of their opinions. 

2. With increasing cohesiveness, the magnitude 
of Dep will iacrease. 
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Members of a high cohesive group (a valued 
and important reference group) will be more de- 
pendent on one another than will members of 
a low cohesive group. 

3. With relatively small differences of opinion 
the magnitude of Dep will increase with increasing 
relevance of issue. As difference of opinion in- 
creases, Dep for relevant issues decreases more 
rapidly than Dep for irrelevant issues, and a point 
of zero Dep wll be reached with less difference of 
opinion for relevant than for irrelevant tssues. 

The more “important” an issue to a particu- 
lar group, the greater the extent to which group 
members depend on one another for social reality. 
On relevant issues, it will be more important that 
the reference group which establishes social reality 
have similar opinions than on less relevant issues. 
Therefore, dependence should decrease more rapidly 
with increasing perceived difference and reach the 
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point of zero dependence earlier for highly relevant 
issues than for irrelevant issues. 


These relationships are presented graphi- 
cally in Figure 1. The rising Pech curves and 
falling Dep curves with increasing difference 
of opinion express assumptions Ax and B1 
above. The greater magnitude of high co- 
hesive than of low cohesive curves (relevance 
held constant), and of relevant than of 
irrelevant Pch curves (cohesiveness held con- 
stant), expresses assumptions A2, A3, and Bz. 
At low levels of perceived difference with 
cohesiveness held constant, the magnitude of 
relevant Dep curves is greater than that of 
irrelevant Dep curves. Curves for relevant 
conditions drop at a faster rate and reach 
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the point of zero dependence with far less 
perceived difference than do curves for irrele- 
vant conditions. This is an expression of 
assumption B3. 

For each condition, the maxima of the 
Pch and Dep curves are of the same magni- 
tude. We assume that the maxima of both 
factors are similarly a function of total pres- 
sures to uniformity. The scale of magnitude 
along the ordinate of this graph has maxi- 
mum=1. The values assigned are, of 
course, arbitrary and purely illustrative. 

From these curves we can make predictions 
concerning the interrelationships among co- 
hesiveness, relevance, and degree of rejection. 

We shall coordinate rejection to the amount 
of pressures to change that do not find public 
expression. The amount of pressures that do 
find public expression we call communica- 
tion. Dependence defines the proportion of 
pressures to change that can be expressed. 
Multiplying these two factors, therefore, gives 
the amount of pressures that will actually be 
exerted.® 

Comm = Pch X Dep 

Rejection, then, which is defined as the 
amount of pressures not exerted, is com- 
puted by multiplying Pch by the quantity 
(1 — Dep). 

Rej = Pch X (1 — Dep) 

The number 1 represents maximum de- 
pendence, the point at which all Pch will be 
communicated. The greater the pressures 
and the smaller the dependence, the greater 
the rejection. In effect, this formula suggests 
that rejection requires relatively little depend- 
ence on a person and, at the same time, rela- 
tively high pressures to change him. If 
pressures to change are high but dependence 
is high, rejection will be relatively slight. If 
dependence is low but there are no pressures 
to change, rejection will not occur. 

Applying this formula to the postulated 
curves in Figure 1, we find these relation- 
ships. At point A in this figure: 

Pch X (1 — Dep) = Rej 
.300 X (1 — .650) = .105 
185 X (1 — .513) = .090 
Hi Co Irrel .110 XK (1 — .375) = .069 
Lo Co Irrel 050 K (1 — .185) = .041 


6 This theory of communication will be developed and 
expanded in the following section. 


Hi Co Rel 
Lo Co Rel 
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At point B where the perceived difference 
is somewhat greater: 
Pch X (1 — Dep) = Rej 
437 X (1 — 487) = .224 
295 X (1 — .409) = .174 

Hi Co Irrel 175 XK (1 — 341) = .115 
Lo Co Irrel 075 X (1 — .175) = .062 

These trends become clear: (1) As per- 
ceived difference increases, the degree of 
rejection in each of these conditions will in- 
crease. (2) At any point beyond zero, along 
the axis of perceived difference: 

Rej in Hi Co Rel > Rej in Lo Co Rel 

Rej in Hi Co Irrel > Rej in Lo Co Irrel 

Rej in Hi Co Rel > Rej in Hi Co Irrel 

Rej in Lo Co Rel > Rej in Lo Co Irref* 

Thus, the set of assumptions determining 
the shapes of these curves leads to these ex- 
perimental predictions: (4) Persons in the 
mode and slider roles (who at the end of a 
meeting are close to zero perceived differ- 
ence) will be rejected less (if at all) than 
will persons in the deviate role. (4) From 
experimental condition to condition the de- 
gree of rejection of persons in the devigte role 
will vary in the order noted in trend 2 above. 
With cohesiveness constant, rejection will be 
greater in relevant than in irrelevant groups. 
With relevance constant, rejection will be 


Hi Co Rel 
Lo Co Rel 


greater in high than in low cohesive groups. 


REsuLTs 
The post-meeting nominations for com- 
mittces and the sociometric rankings of all 
club members provide two indices of rejec- 
tion, i.e., nominations to the less important 
committees and relatively low sociometric 
rankings. 


Sociometric Rankings 

At the end of each meeting the members 
of each club ranked everyone in the order of 
his desirability as a fellow club member. 
The instructions emphasized congétniality 
and compatibility as the basis for ranking. 
The lower the ranking, the greater the 
rejection. 

7It is impossible to make an exact prediction about 
relative rejection between the Lo Co Rei and Hi Co Irrel 
conditions. Though the curves imply Rej in Lo Co 
Rel > Rej in Hi Co Irrel, this was done purely for illus- 
trative simplicity. We have, of course, no way of deter- 
mining the relative contributions of cohesiveness and 
relevance in a comparison of Lo Co Rel and Hi Co Irrel 
conditions. 
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Table 3 presents mean sociometric rankings 
of each paid participant in each condition. 
Each figure in the table is the mean of the 
mean sociometric rankings in each group. 
The N for each figure is 8, the number of 
groups in each condition. Since the groups 
varied in size from eight to ten members, all 
rankings were corrected to equivalent scores 
by adopting the nine possible rankings in a 
group of ten people w a basic scale and cor- 
recting rankings in smaller groups to equiva- 
lent scores. The mean rank in every group 
is 5. 

These relationships emerge from Table 3: 
(1) In any condition, mean rankings of either 
mode or slider are considerably below mean 


TABLE 3 


MEAN Soctometric RANKINGS OF THE PAID 
PARTICIPANTS 








Group DeviATE Move SLIDER 





Hi Co Rel 6.44 .65 5.02 
Lo Co Rel 5.83 70 4-56 
Hi Co Irrel 6.51 .68 4-44 
Lo Co Irrel 5.67 83 5.03 





rankings of the deviate. All mode-deviate 
differences are significant by a #-test at the 
7 per cent level of confidence or better. 
Clearly, a penalty of relative rejection is im- 
posed on a deviate. (2) There are no signifi- 
cant differences in rankings of either the 
mode or slider when comparisons are made 
between conditions." The variables of co- 
hesiveness and relevance have no effects on 
group evaluation of individuals who are at, 
or who adopt, the group norms. (3) The 
deviate is rejected more strongly in high than 
in low cohesive groups. Between rankings 
in high and low cohesive groups, the ¢ is 
significant at the 12 per cent level for the 
difference between Hi Co Rel and Lo Co 
Rel, and at the 1 per cent level for the dif- 
ference between Hi Co Irrel and Lo Co Irrel.? 
As predicted, greater cohesiveness produces 
greater rejection. 

8 The largest difference, that between the Hi Co Irrel 
and Lo Co Irrel conditions for the mode, is significant 
by ¢-test at only the 28 per cent level. 

*In all tests of significance mentioned in this section, 


the group rather than the individual was considered the 
unit 


There is, however, no immediate evidence 
that the variable, relevance, affects the degree 
of rejection. The mean sociometric rankings 
of the deviate in the relevant and irrelevant 
condition, with cohesiveness constant, are 
about the same. This may be attributed in 
part to the fact that the measurement is a 
relative one, indicating only an individual's 
relative preference for one person over 
another, with no indication of the absolute 
intensity of like or dislike. There is, however, 
some indication of the relative intensities of 
the ratings in each condition. Occasionally 
a subject refused to fill in the sociometric 
sheet, or simply put in numbers in sequence, 
explaining that he was unable to discriminate 
among the people present. Random ranking 
implies that there was no genuine basis on 
which to express preference. If, therefore, 
any one experimental condition has a sig- 
nificantly greater number of random rankings 
than do the others, it may be inferred that, 
in general, all rankings in this condition were 
made with less basis for expressing preference 
and imply less intensity of like or dislike than 
in a condition where random responses are 
rare. More than twice as many random 
rankings were made in irrelevant conditions 
as in relevant. Of all subjects, 16 per cent 
ranked randomly in the irrelevant conditions 
and 6.8 per cent in the relevant conditions. 
This difference is significant by chi-square 
with 1 d@.f. at the 2 per cent level. There 
were no significant differences between Hi 
Co Rel and Lo Co Rel or between Hi Co 
Irrel and Lo Co Irrel. Though mean rank- 
ings are about the same for relevant and 
irrelevant conditions, random rankings of the 
deviate seem to imply less strong feelings of 
rejection in the irrelevant groups. 

These sociometric data are in the directions 
predicted. (1) Paid participants in the mode 
and slider roles were not rejected; as deviates 
they were definitely rejected. (2) There is 
greater rejection of the deviate in high than 
in low cohesive groups. (3) Though socio- 
metric rankings of the deviate are about the 
same for relevant and irrelevant conditions, 
random sociometric rankings indicate that 
the intensity of rejection in irrelevant con- 
ditions was less than in relevant conditions. 
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Assignment to Committees 


With instructions emphasizing competence 
for the job, the members of each club nomi- 
nated people for membership on the Executive, 
Steering, and Correspondence Committees. 
Rejection is coordinated to assignment to the 
least desirable committee. The Executive 
was the most attractive committee and the 
Correspondence the least attractive. 

Tables 4, 5, and 6 present the data on 
the assignment of paid participants in the 
mode, slider, and deviate roles to the three 
committees. All figures in each table repre- 
sent the percentage, above or below chance 
expectancy, of all Ss in each condition who 
assigned the various roles to the different 
committees. In Table 4, the mode was nomi- 
nated for the Executive Committee by 4.56 
per cent less than we would expect if nomi- 
nations in the Hi Co Rel condition had been 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTs ABOVE CHANCE ASSIGNING 
“Mope” to CoMMITTEES 








Group EXECUTIVE STEERING CORRESPONDENCE 





—2.22 
—10.44 
—6.93 
—8.07 


+6.76 
+20.15 
+6.85 
+3-70 


Hi Co Rel 
Lo Co Rel 
Hi Co Irrel 
Lo Co Irrel 


—4.56 
—9.83 
—o.08 
+2. 70 





TABLE 5 


or SuByEcTs ABOVE CHANCE ASSIGNING 
“SLIDER” TO COMMITTEES 


PERCENTAGE 








Grour EXECUTIVE STEERING CORRESPONDENCE 





+4.16 
+0.50 
+0.39 
+0.16 


Hi Co Rel 
Lo Co Rel 
Hi Co Irrel 
Lo Co Irrel 


+1.76 
+7.32 
—4.97 


+2.69 


—5-93 
—7.86 
+4.38 
—3.52 





TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS ABOVE CHANCE ASSIGNING 
“DeviaTe” To COMMITTEES 








Group EXECUTIVE STEERING CORRESPONDENCE 





+22.31 
+25.26 
+11.44 


—1.30 


—8.34 
—7.81 
+4.83 
—9.40 


Hi Co Rel 
Lo Co Rel 
Hi Co Irrel 
Lo Co Irrel 


—14.00 
—17.58 
—16.41 
+10.16 
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made on some randomly determined basis. 
Varying group sizes, affecting the probability 
of any one person being assigned to a par- 
ticular committee, necessitated computation 
of chance expectancies. 

The standard errors of all chance percent- 
ages are close to 6.20..° Any score greater 
than 10.23 is significant at the 10 per cent 
level; greater than 12.09 is significant at the 
5 per cent level; and greater than 15.93 is 
significant at the 1 per cent level. If the 
5 per cent level is accepted, Table 5 reveals 
no significant fluctuations from chance in 
assigning the slider to any one particular 
committee. Similarly, for the mode, in 
Table 4, we find only one score that departs 
significantly from chance, assignment of the 
mode to the Steering Committee in the Lo Co 
Rel condition. With the large number of 
scores obtained, this may be interpreted as a 
chance fluctuation. There is no indication of 
systematic rejection for the mode or slider 
roles. 

Table 6 for the deviate presents a com- 
pletely different picture. In all conditions, 
except Lo Co Irrel, the deviate is over-nomi- 
nated for the Correspondence Committee and 
under-nominated for the Executive Commit- 
tee. Deviation results in assignment to a 
relatively peripheral position in the role 
structure of the group. Not only is the 
deviate considered relatively undesirable as a 
fellow club member, but also least capable of 
handling the important jobs in the club. 

The degree of rejection, however, is affected 
by the experimental variables. Rejection is 
greater in both relevant conditions than in 
the irrelevant conditions. A ¢#test with 
30 df. yields significance at the 2 per cent 
level of confidence for this difference. Dif- 
ferences between the degree of rejection in 
high cohesive groups and low cohesive 
groups, however, are iess clear-cut. Although 
there is a difference between high and low 
cohesive irrelevant conditions significant by 


10 This score was computed using ¥24, the cus- 


tomary formula for computing the standard error of a 
percentage. Since the number of cases varied slightly 
from condition to condition, and P varied slightly with 
the number of people in each group, the standard error 
6.20 is a convenient approximation. The obtained 
standard errors for each committee in each condition are 
all quite close to this figure. 
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t-test at the 10 per cent level, there is no 
difference between the two relevant condi- 
tions. This is clearly inconsistent with 
theoretical expectations. Possibly the com- 
mittee assignment measure should also be 
considered a relative measure that gives no 
indication of intensity of feeling. It is 
plausible that, though there is no difference 
between high and low cohesive relevant 
groups in the percentage of people assigning 
the deviate to the Correspondence Committee, 
the intensity of rejection is greater in high 
than in low cohesive groups. In contrast to 
the sociometric ranking, however, no S had 
difficulty in making these judgments, and 
there is no evidence of random assignment 
to committees. This may possibly be attrib- 
uted to the different natures of the measures. 
A judgment of fitness for a particular job is a 
fairly everyday matter. Decisions about 
which people should be in or out of a group 
appear to be a more unusual sort of judgment 
to make. 

Except for this single inconsistency, the 
data support the predictions. Neither the 
mode nor the slider was rejected. In all con- 
ditions except Lo Co Irrel, where we antici- 


pated very little rejection, the deviate was 
over-nominated for the Correspondence Com- 
mittee. Rejection of the deviate was greater 
in the relevant than in the irrelevant condi- 
tions, and greater in the Hi Co Irrel than in 
the Lo Co Irrel condition. 


Tue Process of COMMUNICATION 


The previous section has treated the rela- 
tionships between experimental manipula- 
tions and post-meeting measurements. This 
section relates the processes of induction and 
communication, as they occurred during the 
meetings, to the experimental variables, co- 
hesiveness and relevance, and to the post- 
meeting measurements. 

We shall consider communication, the 
process of one person talking to another, as 
the mechanism of induction, i.e., the means 
by which influence is exerted. There are, of 
course, other reasons why people communi- 
cate, but within the confines of this experi- 
ment and theory, we shall largely limit 
ourselves to communication as influence. 

From the theoretical elaboration of “pres- 
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sures to uniformity,” specific derivations 
may be made about certain aspects of the 
patterns of communication that occurred in 
these meetings. Let us first relate the con- 
structs, Pch and Dep, to the occurrence of 
communication. 

1. Pressures to change others mean pres- 
sures to influence others, which we will 
consider identical with pressures to com- 
municate. Our earlier assumptions may, 
therefore, be extended to communication 
pressures. The pressures to communicate to 
a deviate will rise with increasing perceived 
difference, increasing cohesiveness, and ir- 
creasing relevance. 

2. Dependence refers to the extent to which 
a person relies on another person or group of 
persons to establish social reality. It defines 
the proportion of pressure to change that can 
actually find public expression. Actual com- 
munication, then, is a function of both Dep 
and Pch, with dependence modifying the 
proportion of pressures to change that will 
be expressed publicly. Actual communica- 
tion is formulated as Comm = Pch X Dep. 

In Figure 2, the heavily dotted lines, con- 
structed by making the proper multiplications 
at each point, represent the magnitude or 
frequency of actual communication that 
should be directed at positions with different 
degrees of perceived difference in the four 
experimental conditions." This figure is the 
same as Figure 1, with the curves for pre- 
dicted communication added. 

Let us examine more closely the meaning 
of “perceived difference.” It refers to the 
phenomenological difference between two 
people rather than to the absolute difference 
between two points on the love-punishment 
scale. Two people may be at position 4 on 
the scale and perceive the difference between 
themselves and someone at position 7 as of 
very different orders of magnitude. We shall 

11 The coordination of rejection to the amount of 
pressures that are not publicly expressed can be demon- 
strated graphically in Figure 2. At any point along the 
axis of perceived difference, rejection is equal to the 
difference between the height of the appropriate derived 
curve of actual communication and the height of the 
corresponding curve for Pch. 

This relationship is simply stated algebraically: 

Rej = Pch X (1 — Dep) 
= Pch — Pch X Dep 
Comm = Pch X Dep 
.”. Rej = Pch — Comm 
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Derivep Curves or ACTUAL COMMUNICATION IN THE Four 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


postulate that in this experiment perceived 
differences increased with discussion. In all 
club meetings the question, “How much do 
we really differ?” was frequently discussed, 
and attempts were made to reduce the dis- 
tance between points on the scale. The 
deviates, however, were specifically instructed 
to resist attempts to minimize differences 
between themselves and people at other 
positions. The assumption that perceived 
difference increases with discussion seems 
reasonable, therefore, in this situation. 
Accepting this assumption, we may say 
that the dotted curve of communication in 
Figure 2 represents the actual pattern of 
communication during the course of the 


meeting. From these considerations a num- 
ber of testable derivations may be made about 
the frequency and pattern of communication 
to each paid participant in each condition. 


Communication Patterns to the Deviate 


A prediction previously developed was 
that rejection will increase with increasing 
perceived difference. Therefore, people who 
strongly reject the deviate perceive a greater 
difference between themselves and the deviate 
than do people who do not reject. In 
Figure 2, point C represents the position of a 
rejector at the end of a meeting, point B the 
position of a mild rejector, and point A the 
position of a non-rejector. If perpendiculars 
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are projected from these points, they intercept 
the communication curves at different rela- 
tive positions. 

If we accept the assumption that perceived 
difference increases with discussion time, and 
postulate that points C, B, and A in Figure 2 


represent, respectively, the end-of-the-meeting 
perceptions of people who reject the deviate 
strongly, reject mildly, and do not reject, 
then we must say that the curves of actual 
communication up to points C, B, and A 
represent the patterns of communication 
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from these three kinds of people to the 
deviate during the course of the meeting. In 
Figure 3 these predicted curves of communi- 
cation, projected from Figure 2, are drawn 
for these three kinds of people for each ex- 
perimental condition. These curves are 
specific predictions about the pattern and 
magnitude of communication to the deviate. 

In Figure 3 the ordinate represents the 
amount of communication during the meet- 
ing, and the abscissa, the flow of time from 
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the mild rejectors’ curve reaches a peak some- 
what later and then declines. In all other 
conditions, all communication curves to the 
deviate rise continuously throughout the 
meeting. 

The data testing these derivations are pre- 
sented in Table 7. The meeting is here 
divided into ten-minute intervals and com- 
munications to the deviate during each inter- 
val tallied. The three categories of rejectors 
are determined by sociometric rankings of the 


TABLE 7 


MEAN Numser oF CoMMUNICATIONS ADDRESSED TO “DEVIATE” DURING THE CouRSE OF THE MEETING BY 
Susyects wittt DirrereNt Post-Meetinc Reactions to Him 








Time INTERVAL IN MINUTES 





15-25 25-35 





Hi Co Rel 
Non-rejectors 
Mild rejectors 
Strong rejectors 


Lo Co Rel 
Non-rejectors 
Mild rejectors 
Strong rejectors 


Hi Co Irrel 
Non-rejectors 
Mild rejectors 
Strong rejectors 


Lo Co Irrel 
Non-rejectors 16 
Mild rejectors 15 | 
Strong rejectors 15 | 








| 


-92 
a 87 
. 60 -52 


54 84 
-50 +23 
-47 +27 


-44 -99 
-35 -55 +20 
-15 - 60 3.42 


+12 


74 
.87 


.69 -34 
-94 .20 
-74 -47 











* Because the first few minutes of wnany meetings were concerned with technical problems and deciding just what was to be done, 


data from the o-5 time interval are not reported. 


zero to 45 minutes. A point on these curves 
represents the amount of communication that 
will be addressed to the deviate at a particu- 
lar time in the course of the meeting by 
either the people who reject him strongly, 
reject mildly, or do not reject. All curves 
start slightly above the zero point, for it seems 
likely that even at the beginning of a meet- 
ing there is some perception of difference. 
In the Hi Co Rel condition, the communi- 
cation curve of non-rejectors increases con- 
tinuously throughout the meeting. The curve 
of strong rejectors reaches a peak during the 
meeting and then declines continuously; and 


deviate. Non-rejectors ranked the deviate 
from 1.0-3.72; mild rejectors from 4.0~7.92; 
and strong rejectors between 8 and 9. The 
figures in the table represent the total num- 
ber of communications in each time interva! 
made by all people in each rejector category, 
divided by the number of people in this cate- 
gory. 

Let us examine first the data for the Hi Co 
Rel groups in Table 7. The strong rejectors 
reach their peak of communication to the 
deviate in the 15-25 minute interval and 
then decline steadily. The difference between 
the peak interval and the final time interval 
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is significant at better than the 1 per cent 
level.'* Mild rejectors reach their peak some- 
what later, in the 25-35 minute interval, and 
then decline. The difference between this 
peak and the final time interval is significant 
at the 3 per cent level. Non-rejectors seem to 
reach a peak and then decline, but this differ- 
ence is due entirely to one case and is sig- 
nificant at exactly the 50 per cent level of con- 
fidence. The data, then, essentially parallel 
theoretical expectations. 

In the other experimental conditions the 
theory anticipates a steady rise in the number 
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The theoretical derivations seem as well 
corroborated as can be anticipated with the 
relatively small number of cases involved. 
Most of the curves rise, and the only signif- 
icant declines are the predicted ones. 


Communication Patterns to the Mode and 
Slider 


The position of the mode on the scale of 
perceived difference in Figure 2 should be at 
zero, the point of no perceived difference be- 
tween himself and most of the others in the 
group. At this point Pech = 0, and depend- 


TABLE 8 
Mean Numper of CoMMUNICATIONS ADDRESSED TO THE “Move” aNnp “SiipeR” DurinGc THE CoursE OF 
THE MEETING 








Time INTERVAL IN MINUTES 





15-25 








49 


46 
46 


of communications addressed to the deviate 
by either mild, strong, or non-rejectors. The 
remaining data in Table 7 indicate that this 
is essentially correct. In six of these nine 
breakdowns, the number of communications 
to the deviate rises continuously, and differ- 
ences between the last two time intervals are 
significant at the 12 per cent level or better 
for all but the rising Lo Co Irrel curves. In 
three cases (non-rejectors in Lo Co Rel and 
Lo Co Irrel, mild rejectors in the Hi Co Irrel) 
there is a slight drop in the final interval. 
None of these drops is significant. 

12 All of the 


set of data were 


levels of significance reported with this 
obtained by tabulating for each S in cach 
category whether or not the number of communications 
he had addressed to the deviate was higher in one time 
interval with which it was being 
compared. Probabilities were then computed by means 
of binomial! expansion. 


interval than in the 








ence is at a maximum. There should there- 
fore be no communications to the mode 
during any meeting in any experimental con- 
dition. This conclusion, however, must be 
qualified by two considerations. (1) Asa rule, 
most, but not all, of the members of any one 
club were at the modal position. There were 
slight differences, therefore, between the mode 
and a few members of the group. (2) A paid 
participant in the modal role was required 
to speak once every five minutes. Courtesy 
would probably demand an_ occasional 
response. 

We may anticipate, then, that the curve 
of communication to the mode in all experi- 
mental conditions should be a low straight 
line, parallel to the horizontal time axis. In 
Table 8, we see that this is the case. The 
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figures in this table are computed on the 
same basis as those in the previous table. In 
all conditions only a very small number of 
communications was addressed to the mode 
at any time. Fluctuations from a straight 
line are all within the range of chance ex- 
pectancy. 

Theoretically, communications to the slider 
present a more complicated picture, for it is 
impossible to predict exactly the interaction 
between perceived difference and decreasing 
absolute difference. But it is reasonable to 
suggest that communications to the slider 
should be at about the same level as to the 
deviate until the slider makes his first shift, 
and then communications should gradually 
decrease until by the end of the meeting they 
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amounts of communication in each experi- 
mental condition. It may be predicted, from 
the curves of comunication in Figure 3, that 
the amount of communication to the deviate 
will decrease from Hi Co Rel condition to 
Lo Co Rel to Hi Co Irrel to Lo Co Irrel. 
And, since the distribution of positions on 
the love-punishment scale is the same from 
condition to condition, it may also be antici- 
pated that the mean amounts of communica- 
tion for meetings, within each condition, will 
vary in the same order. The data collected 
with the present observation schedule are, 
however, inadequate to substantiate or dis- 
prove these derivations. It has been postulated 
that the magnitude of pressures to uniformity 
are greater on relevant than on irrelevant 


TABLE 9 
INTERRUPTIONS, Pauses, PERSONAL REFERENCES, AND Lonc CoMMUNICATIONS IN ALL CoNDITIONS 








Hi Co Rel 


Lo Co Rel Hi Co Irrel Lo Co Irrel 





Per cent long communications 28 
Mean interruptions per meeting 67. 
Total pauses 1 
Personal history references 18 


33 25 17 
29.86 78.71 82.00 
I 3 7 
14 5 8 





are at about the same level for both the slider 
and the mode. The data presented in Table 
8 essentially substantiate these expectations. 
About 15 minutes after the meeting started 
the slider shifted from 7 to 5, and finally 
adopted the modal posiiton between the 35- 
and 40-minute marks. In all experimental 
conditions, communications to the slider are 
at first considerably above the level of com- 
munication to the mode and then decline 
steadily to the level of the mode in the final 
time interval.” 


The Frequency of Communication 


From the theoretical considerations previ- 
ously formulated, additional derivations can 
be made about the magnitude or absolute 


13In the first time interval, though the number of 
communications to the slider is considerably higher than 
that to the mode, comparison with Table 7 reveals that 
the number of slider-directed communications is con- 
sistently lower than that to the deviate. Probably this 
is an artifact of the slider role. In preparing to shift 
position, the slider probably tended to be somewhat less 
extreme and emphatic in his defense of position 7. 


issues, in high than in low cohesive groups. 
These derivations will hold only for. commu- 
nications that arise from pressures to uni- 
formity, and we can say nothing about 
communications that arise from other sources. 
However, people communicate for number- 
less reasons beyond that of restoring uni- 
formity of opinion. It seems a reasonable 
assumption that the more irrelevant an issue, 
the greater will be the number of communica- 
tions that have sources other than pressures 
to uniformity. If this analysis of the differ- 
ences between the discussions of relevant and 
irrelevant issues is correct, supporting evi- 
dence must be found in areas other than the 
directions and amounts of communication. 
Differences between the communication 
process in relevant and irrelevant conditions 
are shown in Table 9. Communications in 
the relevant groups tended to be longer. 
Slightly more than 30 per cent of all com- 
munications in the relevant groups were long 
communications (more than 30 seconds), 
and only 21 per cent were long in the irrele- 
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vant condition.'* In addition, discussion in 


these two conditions went at a different clip. 
There were far more interruptions in irrele- 
vant than in relevant groups.’® An interrup- 
tion is defined as any attempt to break into 
a speech before it is completed. Oddly 
enough, in the face of the greater number of 
communications and the more rapid clip in 
irrelevant groups, there was a greater number 
of pauses in the discussions of the irrelevant 
groups. Though there was no systematic 
notation of pauses, the observer noted all par- 
ticularly long, uncomfortable intervals when 
no one had anything to say. In short, there 
were marked differences in the character of 
discussion in the two conditions. Discussion 
in irrelevant groups might be characterized as 
cocktail party conversation, fast, brief, clipped, 
and in bursts; discussion in the relevant 
groups resembled the board meeting, slow, 
even-paced, long, and well considered. 

Consistent with these characterizations of 
the process of the meeting are the additional 
data presented in Table 9 on the relative fre- 
quency of personal history references. Refer- 
ence to personal history may be considered 
evidence of real involvement in the discus- 
sion. In relevant groups, there were more 
than two and a half times as many personal 
references as there were in irrelevant groups.*® 
Not only were the discussions of the irrelevant 
groups more glib, but also apparently more 
superficial. 

The marked differences in the manner of 
relevant and irrelevant groups indicate that 
communications in irrelevant groups resulted 
in good part from sources other than pres- 
sures to uniformity. The data, therefore, do 
not serve as an adequate test of the derivations 
concerning the relative amounts of communi- 
cation in the various conditions. 


SUMMARY 


A set of assumptions has been developed 
which defines the relationships of the con- 


14 This difference has a tf = 2.06, which with 30 df. 
is significant at the 5. per cent level. 

15 The difference between mean number of interrup- 
tions in relevant and irrelevant groups is significant at 
better than the .oo1 level of significance, with t = 5.74 
for 30 d.f. These measures of interruption and length 
of communication are relatively independent. Rank 
order correlations between the two are only +.39 in the 
irrelevant condition and +.45 in the relevant condition. 

16 The difference yields a ¢ of 1.89, which with 30 d.f. 
is significant at the 8 per cent level. 
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structs dependence and pressures to change, 
to cohesiveness, relevance, and state of opin- 
ion. Both communication and rejection have 
been coordinated to these constructs. De- 
pendence defines the proportion of the 
pressures to change that can find public 
expression, and communication is defined as: 


Comm = Pch X Dep 


Rejection is coordinated to the amount of 
pressures to change which are not exerted and 
is defined as: 


Rej = Pch X (1—Dep) 


These coordinations and the assumptions 
defining Pch and Dep allow us to make a 
number of predictions as to the results of the 
experiment. Predictions about rejection and 
the evidence supporting them will be re- 
viewed briefly. 

1. Persons in the mode and slider roles will 
be rejected less (if at all) than will persons in 
the deviate role. 

On both the sociometric and committee 
assignment measures there was no evidence 
that either the mode or slider was rejected. 
The deviate, on the other hand, was rejected 
in all experimental conditions except Lo Co 
Irrel. Where the magnitudes of both Dep and 
Pch are low, we anticipate relatively little re- 
jection. Thus, in the Lo Co Irrel condition, 
the sociometric ranking of the deviate was 
only slightly above the mean, and he was not 
over-nominated for the correspondence com- 
mittee. 

2. With cohesiveness held constant, rejec- 
tion will be greater in relevant groups than 
in irrelevant groups. 

(a) On the committee assignment meas- 
ure the deviate was assigned to the Corre- 
spondence Committee to a far greater extent 
in the relevant groups than in the irrelevant 
groups. 

(4) Though sociometric rankings of the 
deviate are about the same for the relevant 
and irrelevant conditions, there is evidence 
from random sociometric rankings that the 
intensity of rejection is greater in the relevant 
than in the irrelevant conditions. 

3. With relevance held constant, rejection 
will be greater in high cohesive than in low 
cohesive groups. 





DeviaTION, REJECTION, AND COMMUNICATION 


(a) The mean sociometric ranking of the 
deviate was considerably higher in both high 
cohesive conditions than in the correspond- 
ing low cohesive conditions. 

(4) On the committee assignment meas- 
ure the deviate was nominated to the Corre- 
spondence Committee to a greater extent in 
the Hi Co Irrel than in the Lo Co Irrel condi- 
tion. There is no difference, however, be- 
tween the Hi Co Rel and the Lo Co Rel 
conditions. This inconsistency may be ex- 
plained in terms of the relative nature of the 
measure. Here, too, the intensity of rejec- 
tion may be stronger in Hi Co Rel than in 
Lo Co Rel groups. There is no immediate 
evidence, however, to support this argument. 

Predictions about patterns of communica- 
tion follow: 

1. In the Hi Co Rel condition, the amount 
of communication addressed to the deviate by 
non-rejectors should increase continuously 
throughout the meeting. Strong rejectors 
should reach a peak of communication during 
the meeting and then decline continuously, 
and mild rejectors should reach a peak some- 
what later and then decline. 

2. In all other experimental conditions, 
communications to the deviate from strong, 
mild, or non-rejectors should increase con- 
tinuously throughout the meeting. 

3. In all experimental conditions, there 
should be relatively few communications ad- 
dressed to persons in the modal role and no 
increase in communications during the meet- 
ing. 

4. In all conditions, communications to the 
slider should Jecrease during the meeting as 
the slider shifts from a deviate to a modal 
position. 

The data essentially substantiated all of 
these predictions. The theory leads to other 
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predictions about the relative magnitudes of 
communication in each experimental condi- 
tion. These derivations, however, hold only 
for communications arising from pressures 
to uniformity. Since in irrelevant conditions 
many communications arose from other 
sources, it is impossible to test these deriva- 
tions. 
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THE PROGNOSTIC IMPORTANCE OF DELUSIONS IN SCHIZOPHRENIA * 


BY GEORGE W. ALBEE 
The University of Pittsburgh, Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic 


HE multiplicity and complexity of the 
| factors which enter into the varied path- 
ological behavior patterns labeled schiz- 
ophrenia make prognosis in this disorder haz- 
ardous and often invalid. Psychiatrists with 
long and intimate experience with schizo- 
phrenics are all too familiar with the patient 
whose relatively mild overt symptomology 
defies every therapeutic effort, while another 
patient whose symptoms appear to be indica- 
tive of total personality disorganization 
achieves a sudden and unexpected remission. 
The problem of discovering criteria upon 
which to base prognosis in schizophrenia has 
engaged the attention of many research work- 
ers, and a number of factors have been dis- 
covered which relate to the outcome of the 
illness. Over a quarter of a century ago 
Adolf Meyer (6, p. 357) had this to say about 
the problem: 


It would seem best not to consider the course and 
outcome as a fixed fate in any of the disease-types 
unless we should be able to get at the nature of the 
“process” so as to be able to measure it with reason- 
able unmistakable evidence of the facts in each case. 
If prognostic facts are distinctive and decisive, every- 
one will be glad to use them. If they are shifting 
and evasive, everybody ought to know it. 


Since the time of this statement a number 
of experimental and clinical studies have 
been reported. A review of this literature in- 
dicated that certain specific factors have been 
found by independent observers which seem 
to be “distinctive.” There are, however, many 
unanswered questions, and the present re- 
search was designed to seek an answer to 
one of them. Space does not allow an ex- 
tended review of the literature on prognosis 
in schizophrenia. The interested reader is 
referred to the extensive reviews by Chase 

1 For the original and more complete presentation in 
the dissertation from which this brief article was drawn, 
order Document 2818 from the American Documentation 
Institute, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., remit- 
ting $0.50 for microfilm (images 1 in. high on standard 


35 mm. motion picture film) or $5.00 for photocopies 
(6x 8 in.) readable without optical aid. 


and Silverman (2), Mayer-Gross and Moore 
(5), Lewis (3), Strecker (8), and Malamud 
and Render (4). 

The present study seeks to ascertain 
whether there is a significant relationship be- 
tween the types of delusions exhibited by 
schizophrenics on admission to a mental hos- 
pital and the outcome of a period of intensive 
treatment. A number of previous investi- 
gators have suggested that delusional content 
has prognostic significance for this group of 
patients. Rosanoff (7), for example, suggests 
that: 


The prognostic import of delusions is, on the 
whole, grave. Melancholy delusions are, more often 
than the other types, manifestations of recoverable 
psychoses. Persecucory and grandiose delusions very 
often indicate a probable chronic or deteriorating 
course. 


While type of delusion has been mentioned 
by several writers, there appears to have been 
little quantitative and objective investigation 
of the problem. 


METHOD 


The data used in the present study were abstracted 
from existing hospital records. Verbatim transcrip- 
tion of the examining psychiatrists’ reports on the 
delusional content of patients’ thinking was copied 
onto filing cards for later classification. Informa- 
tion which would enable the placement of patients 
into an operationally defined category with respect 
to outcome of treatment was also coded on the 
cards. Both of the classification systems are de- 
scribed below. The recording of the delusional 
material and of the outcome of treatment was made 
at different times to reduce the danger of contami- 
nation of the results. After the material bearing on 
patients’ delusions had been classified, appropriate 
statistical techniques were applied to determine 
whether there were significant differences in the inci- 
dence of type of delusions found in those patients 
later classified as “recovered” when compared with 
those patients later classified as “unimproved.” 


Description of the Sample 


The case records used for the present study were 
of patients admitted to the Western Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic of the University of Pittsburgh 
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This Institute, a research and teaching hospital, 
admits only patients whose psychiatric illnesses are 
of less than three years’ duration and who have had 
no intensive course of treatment elsewhere. These 
criteria for admission serve admirably to control 
some of the contaminating factors usually present 
in choosing a sample of patients for study. The 
present sample of 261 patients with a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia was thus composed of relatively non- 
chronic cases of this disease. In no instance was 
there a réported onset earlier than 1942, and the 
study was made in 1949. The sample, more fully 
described elsewhere (1), was typical for distribu- 
tions of age, sex, marital status, and educational 
achievement. 


The Classification of Delusions 


The problem of finding a satisfactory system for 
classifying the delusions involved a logical deter- 
mination of a reasonable number of homogeneous 
groupings which could be described intelligibly, 
which had a logical validity, and which was suffi- 
ciently communicable to insure reliability of sorting. 

The delusions were transcribed from the records 
(in nearly all cases verbatim recordings of staff 
interviews were available) onto cards and then 
separated into what appeared to be homogeneous 
groups. The classification grew out of repeated 
discussions with psychiatrists, and the recorded 
material was always used as the reference. The 
classification consists of five main groupings which 
are called (1) bizarre and depersonalization, (2) 
self-condemnatory, (3) persecutory, (4) wish-fulfill- 
ment, and (5) grandiose. 


This classification system is not markedly dif- 
ferent from others which are reported in the litera- 


ture. A description of each of these five types of 
delusions follows. The interested reader is referred 
to another study (1) for more complete description 
of the classification, illustrative case material, and 
estimates of reliability (which were uniformly 
high). 

(1) Bizarre and depersonalization. This is prob- 
ably the least homogeneous of the classes of delu- 
sions, but it is easily recognizable from the criteria. 
Usually found in the most poorly-integrated schizo- 
phrenics or in the very scattered, it includes the 
belief that either the individual himself, or the 
world, or both, has changed in some way, and it is 
usually accompanied by bizarre notions concerning 
the change. Frequently the inconsistency and 
irrationality of the belief are incomprehensible to 
the sane observer. 

(2) Self-condemnatory. This type of delusion 
includes self-critical, intropunitive, and guilt-ridden 
beliefs by individuals who accuse themselves of 
heinous crimes and of horrible sins, and who feel 
variously that they are ugly, worthless, stupid, con- 
taminated, deformed. They suffer from terrible 
diseases, usually venereal, but sometimes cancer, or 
tuberculosis; horrible odors emanate from their 
bodies, feet, or breath, which offend everyone with 
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whom they come in contact. Their bodies are 
rotted, their brains are turned to concrete, their 
viscera are full of ulcerous sores. While usually 
thought of as occurring in involutional melancholia, 
this class of delusions is sufficiently common in 
schizophrenia to warrant inclusion. 

(3) Persecutory. In this class of delusions, guilt 
again appears frequently to be the root of the beliefs. 
However, in the persecutory delusion the criticism 
and hostility do not come consciously from the 
patient himself; the punitiveness is projected so that 
it is others, “they,” who do the criticizing. Here 
we find that others are watching, plotting, influenc- 
ing, spying, following, threatening, ridiculing the 
subject. They are experimenting on him without 
his permission; attempts are being made to poison 
him, to dope him, to control him. Possibly because 
such patients are hostile toward the world, they read 
persecutory significance into the most innocuous 
acts of others. Thus, such individuals live in a 
world perceived to be hostile. They feel beset by 
danger and therefore react defensively against every- 
one with whom they come in contact. 

(4) Wish-fulfillment. In these delusions the 
patient somehow convinces himself that such and 
such a circumstance is truc, apparently because he 
needs so desperately, or wants so strongly, for it to 
be true. While the mechanism of the wish-fulfill- 
ment delusion is probably the same as that of the 
grandiose delusion, the resultant belief is quite 
different and easily differentiated. The content of 
the wish-fulfillment delusion is frequently sexual, 
though not always so. The lonely, solitary indi- 
vidual who lacks affection from any source (save 
his own ambivalent narcism) develops the idea 
that he is irresistible to women. The puritanical, 
unmarried, middle-aged woman decides that the 
soldiers in a nearby camp are flirting with her, or 
are trying to get into her bedroom and perhaps are 
succeeding. 

(5) Grandiose. Included here are the delusions 
which are concerned with ideas of omniscience, of 
special missions and powers; the inventors, the kin 
of royalty—those of noble or special birth; the 
actors and actresses, the religious leaders, the 
psychic, etc. While in a sense wish-fulfilling, the 
grandiose delusions appear to be the extreme 
attempt to compensate and seem to be characteristic 
of the older, and/or less well-integrated psychotics. 
The grandiose delusion rarely exists by itself in a 
given patient, but appears along with persecutory, 
bizarre, or other delusions. The fantastic irration- 
ality of grandiose beliefs is of no consequence to the 
patient, who glibly explains away contradictions. 


The Criterion of Therapeutic Outcome 

The patients experienced a period of intensive 
treatment at the hospital. The particular form of 
therapy to be used was determined by staff confer- 
ences for the individual case. Among the types of 
treatment used at the hospital were physiotherapy, 
psychotherapy, occupational therapy, narcosis, elec- 
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troconvulsive and insulin therapy, and lobotomy. 
Since nearly all patients received combinations of 
the foregoing, specific type of treatment was not 
admissible as a variable; rather, the study attempted 
to ascertain the prognostic significance of delusions 
for an intensive therapeutic experience. The cases 
were evaluated by staff conferences after termination 
of therapy. Patients showing remission of their 
acute symptoms were placed on indefinite visit as 
either “recovered” or “improved.” Those who 
required further hospitalization were returned to 
other institutions as “slightly improved” or “unim- 
proved.” After a year, each patient’s status was 
corroborated or revised in the light of follow-up 
interviews with the patient and his family. 

The patients classed as “recovered” were those 
who, after a year, continued to exhibit no trace of 
their psychotic episode, and who had returned to 
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these cases. For example, with regard to self- 
condemnatory delusions, 14 of the recovered group 
had had them and 9g had not, while of the unim- 
proved group 44 had had them and 112 had not. 


RESULTS 


The incidence of the various types of delu- 
sions in the four groups of schizophrenics is 
shown in Table 1. Under the heading “type 
of delusion” is tabulated the number of 


cases exhibiting each type. For example, three 
of the 23 recovered cases had shown bizarre 
delusions, and 14 of the same group had 
shown self-condemnatory delusions. It will 
be apparent from examination of this table 
that a patient may have had more than one 


TABLE 1 


INcIpDENCE OF DeLusions In Groups oF SCHIZOPHRENICS SHOWING VARIED RFSPONSE TO INTENSIVE 
TREATMENT 








Type oF DELusIOn 
A. 





Group 
. BIzaRRE AND De- 


PERSONALIZATION 


Seir-Con- 
DEMNATORY 


a. 
Wisx- 
FULFILLMENT 


PERSECUTORY GRANDIOSE 





Recovered 23 
Improved 51 
Slightly Improved 31 
Unimproved 156 


Total 261 


14 13 4 
20 37 II 
10 19 5 
44 130 38 


88 199 58 





their prepsychotic social and occupational level. 
Those labeled “improved” were also able to live 
outside an institution. In many cases they were 
holding jobs, but they were making something less 
than an optimal adjustment. The “slightly im- 
proved” group was composed almost exclusively of 
patients who had come to make a better hospital 
adjustment but who continued in their psychosis. 
The “unimproved” group showed no response to all 
therapeutic efforts and continued to require insti- 
tutional care. 


of the Data 


Each type of delusion was treated separately in 
a chi-square table using the two extreme groups, 
recovered and unimproved, to minimize the possi- 
bility of overlapping criteria. Since patients often 
have more than one type of delusion, it is impos- 
sible to test in one table the five categories of delu- 
sion against the recovered-unimproved dichotomy 
because this procedure would violate the require- 
ment of independent categories. Therefore the data 
were analyzed in 2x2 tables (1 df.) where the 
first dichotomy was the number of cases in which 
a specific delusion was present or absent, and the 
second dichotomy was the outcome of treatment of 


Treatment 


type of delusion. Previous analysis of the 
data (1) has indicated, however, that there 
is no significant association between types of 
delusion. Thus, if a patient has two delu- 
sions, knowledge of the nature of one is of 
no value in attempting to predict the other. 

One of the most striking aspects of this 
table is the frequent incidence of persecutory 
delusions. Approximately 76 per cent of all 
cases showed persecutory delusions, and 83 
per cent of those who had these beliefs failed 
to respond to treatment. This would seem to 
suggest the importance of further research 
aimed at clarifying the origins and dynamics 
of these ideas of persecution. 

The differences in incidence of delusions 
in cases comprising the recovered and the 
unimproved groups is shown in Table 2. 
In the second column of this table is reported 
the group having the greater proportional 
incidence of each type of delusion. The chi- 
square value of this difference and the level 
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of significance of this value are found in 
columns 3 and 4. 

From these findings it will be evident that 
despite intensive therapeutic effort, the great 
majority of schizophrenics remain unim- 
proved. Certain relationships do appear, 
however, in respect to the prognostic import 
of delusions. The relative incidence of self- 
condemnatory delusions is significantly higher 
in the recovered group, and the relative in- 
cidence of persecutory delusions is higher in 
the unimproved group. Further analyses, 
not reported in these tables, indicate that 
these relationships hold even when the im- 
proved group is added to the recovered 
group. It should be pointed out, however, 
that while these differences would be expected 
to occur by chance less than one time in a 
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the actions of others. He is unable to perceive 
that other people can have existence independ- 
ent of himself. Instead, like the young child, 
he is the center and focus of everything that 
happens. On the other hand, the patient with 
self-condemnatory delusions compares him- 
self, invidiously it is true, with social and cul- 
tural standards. Despite the irrationality of 
this comparison, the differentiation exists be- 
tween himself and the rest of the world. 

From this formulation an hypothesis was 
advanced to the effect that direction of overt 
aggression should also have prognostic value. 
Research to test this hypothesis, now in prog- 
ress, indicates that self-inflicted injury, usually 
accidental, is a favorable prognostic sign, 
while direct, outgoing aggression causing in- 
jury to others is a poor prognostic sign. 


TABLE 2 ‘ 


DirFERENCES IN INCIDENCE OF DeLusiIons IN RECOVERED AND UNIMPROVED SCHIZOPHRENICS 








Type or DELusIon 


GreaTeR InNctipENcE (Group) 


Cut-Square*® 





Bizarre and Depersonalization 
Self-Condemnatory 
Persecutory 

Wish-Fulfillment 

Grandiose 


Unimproved 
Recovered 
Unimproved 
(Neither) 
Unimproved 





* For one degree of freedom. 


hundred, the fact that a given patient ex- 
hibits either a persecutory or a self-condemna- 
tory delusion is not a certain prognostic sign. 
Some patients with self-condemnatory delu- 
sions fail to improve, and some with persecu- 
tory delusions recover. However, the proba- 
bility of a patient with persecutory and with- 
out self-condemnatory delusions recovering 
is less than that of the patient with self- 
condemnatory and without persecutory delu- 
sions. 

Why should persecutory delusions be an 
indication of poor prognosis and self-con- 
demnatory delusions be a more favorable 
sign? It would appear that persecutory de- 
lusions imply a breakdown or absence of what 
have been called object-relationships, while 
self-condemnatory delusions imply an evalu- 
ation of the self against external criteria, even 
though those criteria may be quite unrealistic 
and invalid. The patient with persecutory de- 
lusions sees his own idiosyncratic meanings in 


Further study of methods of determining 
the level of object-relationships is needed to 
provide data to explore the usefulness of this 
formulation. 


SUMMARY 


1. There is a greater proportional incidence 
of self-condemnatory delusions in schizo- 
phrenics who improve or recover than in 
schizophrenics who remain unimproved. 

2. There is a greater proportional incidence 
of persecutory delusions in schizophrenics 
who fail to improve than in those who im- 
prove or recover. 

3. It is necessary to note, however, that 
some schizophrenics with self-condemnatory 
delusions fail to respond to treatment, while 
some patients with persecutory delusions ap- 
parently recover. The presence or absence of 
a certain type of delusion cannot be said to 
imply a definite prognosis in a specific case, 
though it has prognostic value for group 
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predictions. The present study reaffirms pre- 
vious findings which deny certain prognostic 
significance to any one sign, but offers evi- 
dence of significant relationships which 
should have relevance in theoretical formula- 
tions. It is suggested that persecutory and self- 
condemnatory delusions reflect different levels 
of object-relationships, which may help ac- 
count for their prognostic significance. 
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THE MECHANISMS OF HYPNOTIC AGE REGRESSION: 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDY * 


BY MARTIN T. ORNE 
Psychological Clinic, Harvard University 


he is ‘six years old, his behavior will be 

strikingly similar to that of a child of six. 
This phenomenon has been called hypnotic 
regression or ablation of personality (16). 
These terms imply that the individual func- 
tions at the suggested age level, that all knowl- 
edge acquired after that age is absent, and 
that the subject’s reactions both to familiar 
and to unfamiliar situations are fully congru- 
ent with his behavior potentialities when he 
was that age. 

An alternative explanation is that the sub- 
ject plays to the best of his ability the role of 
a child at the suggested age. This hypothesis 
does not require that all later knowledge be 
inoperative nor that the subject’s duplication 
of childhood behavior be wholly successful; 
his behavior will be merely an approximation 
of what might have occurred at the suggested 
age. It is these two hypotheses—regression or 


I a person under deep hypnosis is told that 


ablation on the one hand, role playing on the 
other—that we shall attempt to evaluate. 
Under the hypnotic suggestion of an early 
age the Ss in our experiments were confronted 
with an entirely new situation represented by 


the Rorschach test.2_ The nature of this test 
is such that it is almost impossible to attempt 
a conscious approximation of a child’s per- 
formance. Further, in order to test the S’s 
reactions to familiar situations, drawing and 
handwriting samples were taken under hyp- 
nosis. Later, in the waking state, the Ss 
themselves were used as controls. These con- 
trol tests were taken two to five days after 
the hypnotic interview. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The experimental conditions were made constant 
as far as possible. All experiments were conducted 


1] wish to thank Dr. Robert W. White, Director of 
the Psychological Clinic of Harvard University, for his 
help in conducting this study and preparing the material 
for publication. Without his invaluable advice and 
guidance this study would not have been possible. 

2 One S, Case 10, had previously had three Rorschach 
tests. He is not included in the tabulation of results. 
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at the Harvard Psychological Clinic. Individuals 
chosen as Ss were Harvard University students 
between 17 and 26 years of age. Only Ss who 
showed a genuine somnambulistic state in hypnosis 
were used, and extreme care was taken in estab- 
lishing beyond any doubt the somnambulistic con- 
dition of each S in every single hypnotic session 
by the use of all accepted criteria for this state. 
After this condition had been established and 
repeatedly tested, the suggestion was given that S 
was six years old. He was then encouraged to 
describe his surroundings, including persons around 
him. Only when this description was very vivid 
and included material not specifically suggested, 
was the experiment continued. In order to produce 
standard conditions it was suggested to each S§ that 
he was attending his sixth birthday party. 

Then, before the Rorschach test was given, it 
was suggested that it was the day after the birthday 
and $§ was attending school. This environment 
appears to be consistent with a test situation and 
is not emotionally charged in such a way as to 
introduce extraneous elements into the test results. 
After the Rorschach test had been given, S was 
asked to draw a man, a house, and a boat, to write 
his name, and to write a short passage from dic- 
tation. After completion of these tests post-hypnotic 
amnesia was suggested and S was awakened. Two 
to five days later the same tests in the same order 
were given to the Ss while awake. He was then 
asked to repeat the drawings and a handwriting 
sample according to his own conception of how he 
would have drawn at the age of six. 


REsULTs 


Drawings and Handwriting Samples 


Original drawings done at the age of six 
years by S6 were inade available to E. Figure 
1* shows these drawings, and Figure 2 the 
drawings done by S in the somnambulistic 
state under the suggestion of the age of six. 
These two sets of drawings show practically 
no similarity. Five days later, under hypnosis, 
S was again told to draw these items. The 
results are shown in Figure 3. Three weeks 
later the original drawings were shown to 

8 These drawings were sent to the subject in a sealed 
envelope at the request of E and were given to the 


latter unopened. The S stated that he had not seen 
these drawings since they were done. 
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OrictnaL Drawincs Done AT THE AGE 
or Six 


Fic. 1. 


S for the first time, just prior to hypnosis. 
While “regressed” he was asked to draw the 
objects again (Fig. 4). It can be seen that 
these last drawings closely resemble those 
done under previous hypnosis but do not ap- 
proximate the originals, which he had just 
seen in the waking state. 

Because of this unexpected result the ex- 
periment was repeated. This time the im- 
portance of the originals was emphasized to 
S in the waking state, and he was asked to 
examine them in detail. When hypnotized 
again he drew the pictures shown in Figure 
5. Now he drew the man first as a “stick- 
man,” as he had done before, but then spon- 
taneously corrected it to approximate the orig- 
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Drawincs Done Wuire Susyect Was 
“REGRESSED” FOR THE First TIME 


Fic. 2. 


4 ager 


Fic. 3. Two Weexs Later: “Recressep” For 
THE SECOND TIME 


inals more closely. During the same hypnosis 
he drew pictures shown in Figure 6. Here 
he structured the man more like the originals 
but still drew him with hands. Now he was 
confronted with the originals while under 
hypnosis and was asked to draw again (Fig. 
7). Only under these conditions can a close 
approximation to the originals be observed. 
However, even now, many adult features 
appear clearly in the manner of execution as 
well as in the concept (see the roots of the 
tree). 

The drawings of all the other eight Ss 
“hypnotically regressed” showed this main 
characteristic, namely: While the formal con- 
cept was somewhat childlike, the manner 
of execution was more like that of an adult. 
This view was corroborated independently by 
Karen Machover, who was consulted for her 
expert opinion in reference to the drawings. 
She stated: “The drawings definitely do not 
resemble those of six-year-olds. Mature and 
immature features are intermingled and in 
certain respects the drawings in regression are 
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Seernc OriciNALs IN AWAKE STATE 
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Fic. 5. Drawines tn “Recression” Done peers 
AWAKENING AND REPEATED SHOWING OF 
THE ORIGINALS IN AWAKE STATE 


paca 


more mature than those done in the waking 
state. The term ‘sophisticated oversimplifi- 
cation’ seems appropriate for these draw- 
ings.” It could be observed that three of our 
Ss, Numbers 6, 7, and 9, approximated chil- 
dren’s drawings more closely when awake 
than when they were “regressed.” In hyp- 
nosis they did not use knowledge pertaining 
to the actual performance of children, of 
which they were explicitly aware while 
awake. 

In a number of cases “imagining the age 
of six,” the drawings are almost identical 
with those in “regression,” as seen in Ss 1, 
4, and 5. This may be comparable to the find- 
ings in studies concerning relearning after 
post-hypnotic amnesia has been induced. It 
has been found that though the subjects were 
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unable io recall having learned the motor 
skills involved, they learned them consider- 
ably faster than a control group (11). In a 
similar way, our cases in their waking state 
did not recall having drawn anything in hyp- 
nosis. Yet there may be some memory in- 
volved of which they were not aware. 

An illustration of the peculiar way in 
which impressions are carried from the 
hypnotic into the waking state is found in 
Case 5. His “regressed” Rorschach showed 
a large number of most unusual locations 
which even an experienced Rorschach worker 
would be unable to identify on the basis of 
the given responses. While testing the limits 
of the subsequent waking Rorschach test, E 
remarked that other persons gave quite dif- 
ferent responses and asked the subject 
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Fic 8. Dictation Written 1n “Recrescep” STaTe 
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whether he would be interested in hearing 
some of them and in trying to locate them 
on the plates. He then proceeded to name 
responses given by the subject in “regres- 
sion.” These were not recognized by the 
subject as his own; however, he had no difh- 
culty in pointing out the location of every 
single one of them. This experiment was 
carried through three of the Rorschach plates 
with uniform results. 


Expected Changes in Rorschach Criteria 
under Regression 


Though there is considerable divergence 
among Rorschach workers as to specific norms 
of children’s Rorschach responses at various 
age levels, there is universal agreement per- 
taining to certain trends in Rorschach 
records which correlate with increasing age. 
Comparing the Rorschach of the same indi- 
vidual at different age levels, we must expect 
definite differences in formal Rorschach 
characteristics due to the changes in person- 
ality organization during the process of 
maturation. 

The relationship between M and FM is 
one of the key determinants of emotional 
maturity. The factor, M, is indicative of 
inner control and is also an indicator of intel- 
lectual capacity. It is farthest removed from 
conscious influence, as it is exceedingly diff- 
cult for the subject to willfully change the 
number of M responses in his records (14). 
Accordingly, it would be expected that in 
“regression” M would decrease in absolute 
numbers as well as in its relation to FM. 

The FC determinant represents the capac- 
ity for effective adaptation to the environ- 
ment. It is a response which shows that the 
subject is sufficiently mature to incorporate 
the outside stimulation into an appropriate 
form. This ability is lacking in a child of 
six. The type of response to the environment 
given by the child is that which indicates his 
inability to control the impact of outside 
influences. He, therefore, gives the CF or C 
types of response to color. It follows that the 
ratio of CF to FC should be larger while the 
absolute number of FC should be smaller in 
the “regressed” record. 

We know from empirical studies that the 
child’s response to shading is so limited that 
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no norms exist. Therefore, we would expect 
the amount of shading used to decline con- 
siderably in the “regressed” record. All 
studies show that the number of responses 
given by a child is considerably smaller than 
that given by an adult. This is probably due 
to the child’s shorter attention span and 
generally lower productivity. The m for 
conflict awareness and C’ for general anxiety 
are, as a rule, absent from a child’s record. 
One of the most generally accepted charac- 
teristics of children’s records is the fact 
that 4% is considerably higher due to the 


limited frame of reference which the child 
has at his disposal. He is forced, as Klopfer 
puts it, to choose his concepts from the 
infinite variety of the animal kingdom (13). 


Rorschach Test Findings 


In a perusal of the protocols themselves 
there is no difficulty in establishing which 
are the “regressed” Rorschach records. There 
are marked childish verbalizations, confabu- 
lations, occasional color naming, poor F 
responses, even poor FM, and, occasionally, 
poor FC responses. Nevertheless, every single 
record of “regressed” subjects shows some 
features which could never be expected in 
the record of a six-year-old child, and when 
we consider the formal characteristics alone, 
it becomes impossible to say which of the 
Rorschach tests were given in “regression.” 
As we look at two or three of the psycho- 
grams, it seems as if a pattern of change does 
become evident. However, if we continue 
to compare all of them, we find opposite 
trends appearing in others. The writer 
realizes that one cannot make a Rorschach 
diagnosis on the basis of a psychogram alone. 
However, the psychogram portrays those fac- 
tors which are farthest removed from the 
conscious control of S and, therefore, are 
most significant with regard to the question 
whether or not actual regression takes place. 

Table 1 permits a convenient comparison 
between the “regressed” and the waking tests 
of each S. It shows that in the hypnotic 
records there is no consistent shift towa:d 
Rorschach scorings indicative of childlike 
behavior. For example, the number of M 
shows the expected decrease in the hypnotic 
state in Cases 4, 5, and g. This trend, how- 
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ever, is completely reversed in Cases 1 and 2. 
The A% show marked increase in hypnosis 
in Cases 2, 3, and 8, but an equally marked 
decrease in Cases 1, 4, and 9. 

Not only is there no consistent trend 
toward Rorschach criteria typical for children 
in the hypnotic records when they are com- 
pared as a group with those of adult controls, 
but not one individual hypnotic record shows 
a shift towards several of the signs with any 
degree of consistency. Case 3, for example, 
shows the expected changes by increasing 
the A°% from 33 to 57, and also shows no 


Though there appears to be no consistency 
of change in the formal Rorschach factors as 
portrayed in the psychogram, there exists a 
very uniform change in one formal criterion 
which is not reflected in the psychogram. 
The form level (accuracy, specifications, and 
organization) was in all cases subject to 
far greater fluctuation in hypnotic “regres- 
sion” than in the normal state. There was 
not a great degree of difference in the opti- 
mal form level displayed compared to the 
waking state, but invariably the basal, as 
well as the average form level, were con- 


TABLE 2 
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* This chart shows the direction of the shift in the comparison between the individual “‘regressed"’ records and the awake controls. 


A “+ is used when a change is found toward the postulated signs for regression; ““—" 


shows a direct reversal of this trend; 


dicates no change; “‘O"' shows that the determinant does not appear in cither record. 


shading responses in hypnosis, though he 
gives three Fe while awake. On the other 
hand, M and FC increase in “regression” 
from (1) to 2, and from 2 to 3, respectively. 
Furthermore, he gives two additional C’ 
responses compared to none in the waking 
stage. A different illustration of the almost 
ludicrous internal inconsistency of the phe- 
nomena is given by Case g. In his “re- 
gressed” Rorschach the number of M fell 
from 5 to 1, and the number of responses 
from 14 to 10. Simultaneously, the number 
of FC, Fc, FC’c, and m, rose from (2) to 
3 (1) and from o to 1, from (1) to (2), and 
from o to (1), respectively. Furthermore, 
the A%, dropped from 57 to 40. Table 2 
presents a summary of the directions of the 
changes in determinants under the two con- 
ditions of administration. 


siderably lower in the hypnotic record. 
There could be observed a trend toward less 
specification, occasional inaccuracy, and on 
the whole a marked decrease in combinatory 
responses. It is significant that the only 
Rorschach characteristic which changed con- 
sistently was not one reflecting personality 
organization but, rather, intellectual capacity 
and critical ability. Furthermore, the form 
level is the one feature of the Rorschach 
record which is most subject to conscious 
control and which tends to be markedly 
affected by the mood of the moment. 


Discussion 
Meaning of the Rorschach Results 
If the concept of actual age regression is 
to be accepted, the S in this condition would 
have to show significant changes in person- 


a 
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ality organization compared to his waking 
state. It is unlikely that Rorschach scoring 
and interpretation in a series of cases would 
fail to show such a trend if it did exist. 
Since no such pattern can be found in our 
series, it seems to be a valid conclusion that 
the phenomena observed during hypnosis 
under the suggestion of an early age level 
cannot be rightfully termed “regression.” 

It is, however, equally apparent that deep 
personality changes do take place which are 
reflected in the Rorschach pattern. It seems 
that different changes occur in different indi- 
viduals, the hypnotic situation having, per- 
haps, varied subjective implications. Whereas 
in order to view the problem of “regression” 
in its true perspective, it was mecessary to 
take records of a comparatively large num- 
ber of Ss, it would be necessary to make a 
longitudinal study of the single cases in order 
to determine the dynamic forces causing the 
different reactions of each individual to the 
same situation. Such a study lies outside the 
scope of this paper. All that is possible for 
us to establish is the fact that several modes 
of adaptation to the suggested “regression” 
occur, and that the types of reaction are by 
no means uniform. The personality organi- 
zation seems to change, but at all times we 
are dealing with the personality organization 


of the adult. 


Inconsistencies in the Clinical Picture 


Before attempting to explain the irregu- 
larities in the Rorschach picture, we must 
consider the corresponding irregularities in 
the clinical picture of the experimental situ- 
ation. Several of our cases can serve as an 
illustration. Subject 7 was regressed to the 
age of six, at which time he had been unable 
either to speak or to understand English. 
In the regressed condition, however, he ex- 
hibited no difficulty in understanding English 
addressed to him by E. When asked what 
time it was, he looked at his wristwatch, 
which he surely did not wear at the age of 
six. That the time was actively hallucinated 
is proven by the fact that he repeatedly gave 
the time as five o'clock, though the experi- 
menter had covered the face of the watch 
and the actual time was 12 noon. Subject 6, 
whose performance has been described in 
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detail before, also gave an illustration of this 
point. In childlike fashion he wrote without 
a mistake in spelling: “I am conducting an 
experiment which will assess my psychologi- 
cal capacities” (Fig. 8). Furthermore, at the 
accepted age of six years he understood and 
defined perfectly the word “hypochondriac.” 
Subject 9 accepted the suggestion to be in 
school the day after his birthday, which falls 
on August 7. Subject 5, when asked, “Are 
you good in arithmetic?” replied, “Yes, better 
than all the other boys.” Q. “Are you as 
good as you are now?” A. “No.” Such 
obvious inconsistencies in the behavior dur- 
ing “regression” occurred in many other 
instances in our Ss. However, this phe- 
nomenon is not new. It is the type of incon- 
sistency which makes even the most ardent 
proponents of the concept of age regression 
refer to it as “spotty” and “partial regression.” 
This inconsistency of responses seems to 
have two different implications. It precludes 
the possibility of the phenomena of age 
regression being a mere product of the con- 
scious desire to act according to suggestion 
in hypnosis. No conscious individual could 
ever overlook such obvious shortcomings, 
and the realization of the mistake would 
immediately make him compensate for it. 
Secondly, it makes it equally obvious that 
the subject does not function at the suggested 
age level and that many modes of adaptation 
learned much later are at his disposal. 


Influence of the Hypnotic Situation as Such 


When we consider the hypnotic situation 
of the individual as a whole, these discrep- 
ancies appear not to be unexpected. We 
have suggested to the subject that he is six 
years old. This he accepts. Further, we 
have told him that he sees, hears, and feels 
people who in fact are not present. This he 
also accepts. The subject’s ability to respond 
to these suggestions, which are at wide vari- 
ance with reality, indicates in itself that his 
critical judgment (reality testing) is seri- 
ously impaired if not totally suspended. 
What needs explanation is not that discrep- 
ancies exist in this condition, but, rather, that 
the subject is able to play the suggested part 
so convincingly. 

The marked reduction of critical judgment 
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which takes place in deep hypnosis offers a 
clue to this phenomenon. It makes it pos- 
sible for the subject to accept the objectively 
unreal situation as a reality. The complete 
exclusion of outside stimuli makes it easier 
for the subject to maintain this feeling of 
reality. All available memories of the sug- 
gested age are organized into this imaginary 
world—in our experiment, the world of a 
six-year-old. Thus we may reformulate the 
concept of age regression by saying that the 
prevailing psychological condition enables 
the individual to take the role appropriate to 
the imagined world. 

Since we have given only the suggestion 
of a certain age, without any further clue to 
the expected behavior, the only point of refer- 
ence as to the type of behavior to be exhibited 
lies in the memory of the subject. This fact 
introduces certain characteristic flaws, which 
appear with considerable consistency. 

It has been observed in previous investi- 
gations that the psychological performance 
of the hypnotized subject in age regression 
appears as a whole on a higher level than 
that of the suggested age. Sylvia Brecher (5) 
states that all motor coordination tests show 
a higher age level than that to which the sub- 
ject was regressed. A similar deviation from 
the suggested age level was noted by her in 
the Rorschach tests. Bergman (3) points out 
that in his tests of regressed subjects all draw- 
ings were somewhat more advanced than 
could be expected. H. Spiegel’s experi- 
mental data show the same phenomenon (16). 

It can be assumed that for the formation 
of a vivid picture of the suggested age, mem- 
ories are being used, a good part of which 
actually stem from different times and are 
erroneously projected into this period of life. 
These memories are mostly from a later life 
period, since the more recent memories are 
more abundant and more easily available. 
At the same time these contaminate those 
which actually belong to the suggested age, 
thus making the responses of the regressed 
individual appear to be of a later age level. 


Reasons for Improved Role-Taking Ability 


We have tried to account for the remark- 
able discrepancies found in the state of 
hypnotic age regression. However, it was 


demonstrated by the Rorschach test, as well 
as by the clinical picture, that the ability to 
take the role of a child is improved by hyp- 
nosis. Several factors combine to produce 
this effect. Hull states that “there is some 
striking experimental evidence which, while 
not absolutely convincing, tends strongly to 
confirm the clinical observations that hyp- 
nosis facilitates the recall of childhood... 
memories” (11, p. 127). This additional 
capacity to remember enables the subject to 
iorm a better picture of how he may have 
reacted when he was a child. The lowering 
of the critical judgment permits him to fill 
in missing parts of this picture with appro- 
priate confabulations and with available 
memories from his later or earlier life. 

The entire situation is then vividly imag- 
ined and finally actively hallucinated. These 
hallucinations are of a dynamic nature and 
elicit appropriate behavioristic and emotional 
reactions. Due to the single-mindedness of 
the hypnotized S and the thorough preoccu- 
pation with the situation, made possible by 
the virtual exclusion of outside stimuli, S is 
now able to respond with purposeful be- 
havior more appropriate to the suggested age 
level than would be possible in the waking 
state. When we try to take the role of a 
child while we are awake, we do not en- 
counter such conditions. In certain aspects 
of behavior, particularly in intellectual func- 
tion, we may be able to do even better in 
approximating the child’s behavior than we 
can in hypnosis. However, we will never be 
able to act as convincingly in our total be- 
havior. Since we retain our critical judg- 
ment, the situation strikes us as somewhat 
ludicrous and arouses feelings of self-con- 
sciousness. Even if these are overcome, we 
are always aware of playing a part, while the 
hypnotized person accepts his part as reality. 
Thus the convincing impression given by the 
hypnotized person appears to be caused, not 
so much by a greater capacity to play the part 
during hypnosis, but more by the inability, 
in the normal state, to assume a role fully 
on an emotional level. 

Confabulation as a Deceptive Feature of 
Hypnotically Regressed Behavior 


The increase in the ability of role taking 
cannot fully explain the fact that even ex- 
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perienced investigators have become con- 
vinced of the validity of true age regression. 
A factor which so far has not been considered 
was brought out clearly by the Stalnaker- 
Riddle poetry experiments on long-forgotten 
memories (18). It was found in these experi- 
ments that an S, when asked to quote poetry 
which he had learned long ago, did consider- 
ably better in hypnosis than in the waking 
state. However, a substantial percentage of 
this improved performance was apparent 
rather than real. The hypnotized S would 
make up appropriate filling pieces for such 
parts of the poetry as he could not remember. 

Confabulations of this kind can easily be 
checked in known poetical pieces. It is, on 
the other hand, impossible to verify descrip- 
tions of school rooms or detailed descriptions 
of friends and relatives given in the state of 
“regression” to the age of six years, which 
means a period of 15 to 20 years ago. It may 
well be assumed that a great deal of this 
hallucinated environment also consists of con- 
fabulations. These hallucinations, however, 


become extremely deceiving, as they repre- 

sent a subjectively real situation, and, there- 

fore, are produced with complete sincerity. 
This viewpoint is supported by several bits 


of information which were accessible for veri- 


fication. Three of our Ss hallucinated dates, 
in one case in particular, in a quite spon- 
taneous fashion. When it was suggested that 
54 was attending school on the day after 
his birthday, he replied, “No.” When asked 
to explain why he was not in school, he 
answered: “There is no school, it is Satur- 
day.” He had given the date of his birthday 
as March 8, which in the year in question 
was actually a Sunday. The date in the cur- 
rent year was a Monday. This same fal- 
lacious statement was produced in a later 
hypnosis, a fact that would have lent credi- 
bility if it had not been possible to check it. 

A different instance of confabulations of 
this sort appears in Case 8, who first was 
unable to recall the name of his first-grade 
teacher while “regressed” to six years. When 
a visual hallucination of the teacher was in- 
duced, he described her in detail. Suddenly 
he seemed to recognize her and named her 
“Miss Curtis.” He was emphatic and posi- 
tive in this recognition. In the subsequent 
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waking state, with post-hypnotic amnesia, he 
was asked who “Miss Curtis” was, and he 
immediately identified her as his teacher of 
the seventh or eighth grade “near the end of 
my grammar school.” He was sure that she 
was not his teacher in the first grade and he 
could not remember the name of any other 
grammar school teacher. 

In hypnosis the S was apparently unable 
to recall the real name of his first-grade 
teacher. Under psychological pressure, when 
the only available name of a grade school 
teacher presented itself, it was organized into 
the situation. It can be assumed that at that 
time the subject believed he was giving the 
correct name, thus making the statement in 
a thoroughly convincing manner, so much 
so that it was very surprising for the investi- 
gator when the statement turned out to be 
incorrect. 

Case 10 presented us with an opportunity 
to use for our study his Rorschach taken at 
the actual age of six. The experimenter 
thought it would be interesting to suggest 
during the first hypnosis the situation of this 
original taking of the Rorschach test. The 
subject hallucinated the situation very vividly. 
The experimenter then suggested that the 
subject was holding Card 1 in his hands, told 
him to open his eyes and to “tell me whatever 
you see on this card and what it means to 
you.” In this experiment no real card was 
used. The subject gave a response to the 
hallucinated card, in fact he gave the popular 
response to Card 1. The same procedure 
was followed with all ten cards. In reference 
to various cards, the subject was asked 
whether or not they were colored. He was 
unable to attribute color to the proper cards. 
However, he maintained with considerable 
tenacity that certain cards were colored which 
are actually achromatic, and vice versa. On 
the other hand, he attributed the M response 
popular for Card 3—“two people bowing like 
butlers’—to the hailucinated Card 7, and 
maintained that this card was achromatic. 
The subject had previously been used in a 
longitudinal study and had been given three 
Rorschach tests in the years 1935, 1937, and 
1942. Though he had given a large number 

*This study was conducted by Dr. H. Meltzer of 


Washington University, who was kind enough to make 
available to me the Rorschach material of this case. 
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of responses both in 1935 and in 1937, no M 
was among these. In 1942, at the age of 13, 
he had given the usual M for Card 3. It is 
evident that the hallucinated situation was in 
no way identical with the actual situation at 
the age of six. The single response, which 
was just pointed out, illustrates the entire 
psychological process which took place: The 
response, which was remembered and was 
given, had been taken from memories of a 
far later stage of development, namely, the 
age of 13, and was fitted into the suggested 
situation at the age of six. Furthermore, 
being unable to recall the correct sequence 
of the cards, the S confabulated a convenient 
sequence to which he then clung in a con- 
sistent fashion. 

It was, of course, never expected that the 
subject would give a duplication of his Ror- 
schach at the age of six. Nevertheless, it 
seemed reasonable to expect that the type of 
responses, if any at all were given, would 
either be of an evasive nature or responses of 
great subjective significance which he had 
given in one of the previous records, such as 
“bowing butlers.” The majority of the re- 
sponses given are actually vague and evasive, 
such as “leaves, a map, etc.” We find, how- 
ever, several responses which were apparently 
clearly seen on the hallucinated card, such 
as “a house with holes inside,” or “looks like 
kind of an animal, maybe a frog,” which 
never appeared in his previous records nor in 
his later ones. As one would expect, the real 
Rorschach cards correspond in no way to this 
hallucinated concept. It is, therefore, reason- 
able to assume that the S, unable to remember 
the cards with any degree of accuracy—he 
had seen them only three times in his life, 
the last time six years ago—confabulated 
cards with general characteristics of ink blots, 
to which he then gave responses. 

An unusual opportunity to observe the 
process of confabulation presented itself in 
Case 7. This S came to this country from 
Germany in his teens and could not speak 
English prior to his arrival here. He is now 
26 years old. When it was suggested to him 
that he be at his sixth birthday party, he 
vividly hallucinated the environment, includ- 
ing the children he was with, etc. It was 
then suggested: “You see your mother, she 
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is speaking to you.” ‘To the question, “What 
does she say?” he replied, “Do you like your 
present?” This statement is obviously not 
one of historical validity, since at the sug- 
gested time the S did not understand English, 
and it is clear that his mother would not have 
used this language in addressing him. It is 
highly probable that the total situation which 
he described contains many such objective 
inaccuracies. He described the suggested 
situation in a childlike fashion and with great 
vividness; nevertheless, he continued to speak 
English. This fits with the Rorschach re- 
sults, which show a tendency toward a child- 
ish form level and content but no change in 
other organization. Thus, the response to 
the hallucinated situation has an outward 
appearance strikingly similar to that of a 
child, but the organization of this response 
remains at the adult level, as shown in the 
retention of means of expression learned dur- 
ing adult years. The language element 
enables us further to observe the dynamic 
function of the hallucinated environment. 
After we had established that he could seem- 
ingly regress while speaking English, it was 
suggested that his mother had not used the 
words, “Do you like your present?” but had 
said, “Hast du dein Geschenk gern?” It 
must be noted that no reference was made to 
the S’s use of English; all that was done was 
to restructure the hallucinated situation by 
introducing a change in the direction of 
objective accuracy. This caused momentary 
confusion which, however, promptly passed, 
but from this point on the S’s responses were 
all given in German. 


The Dynamics of the Hallucinated Environ- 
ment 


It seems that we are dealing with a dy- 
namic interrelation between the hallucinated 
reality and the reactions of the S. This hal- 
lucinated reality shows many features of 
objective reality. Among the most outstand- 
ing of these is the tendency of the hallucina- 
tions to follow a course of their own and te 
remain constant unless influenced by direct 
suggestion. On the basis of such features it 
seems justified to view the relation between 
the S and his hallucinated environment as a 
field in dynamic equilibrium. Thus, any 
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restructuring of this field must lead to 
changes in the behavior of the S without any 
direct suggestions of such change. 

According to field theory any change 
within the field will cause a change in all 
parts of the field. However, the changes 
made will be the smallest required changes 
to re-establish the equilibrium of the field. 
In accordance with this, the introduction of 
a German-speaking mother in the field forced 
the § to revert to the use of German. - How- 
ever, he continued to understand the English 
of the E. The lack of critical judgment in 
the state of hypnosis prevented him from 
realizing this paradoxical situation. For the 
same reason the degree of consistency re- 
quired in the re-establishment of the field is 
far lower in hypnosis than in the waking state. 
The question, “Do you understand English 
when your parents speak it?” was repeatedly 
reformulated in English (ten times), each 
time evoking a negative answer. This incon- 
sistency was not sufficient to disturb the 
adjustment of the field. It would have been 
necessary in order to achieve consistency to 
restructure the field in such a way as to lose 
contact with the E, but this would have been 
incompatible with the hypnotic situation. 
When the § was asked to speak English be- 
cause a friend who was introduced to him 
could not understand German, he very grad- 
ually reorganized again and spoke English. 
This promptly brought about such severe 
changes in the field that he lost contact with 
the hallucinated situation completely, and 
when asked, “Where did you learn English?” 
he replied in a hesitant fashion, “Here .. . 
America.” When he was again told that he 
was six years old and in Berlin, he promptly 
lost his ability to speak English. It seems 
that the field as a six-year-old had been stably 
restructured by making his mother speak 
German, and no amount of psychological 
pressure could make him speak English while 
the field remained intact. 

Another example of the dynamic equilib- 
rium of the field and its capacity to maintain 
its integrity with as few changes as possible 
is presented in Case 6. The drawings of this 
subject made “in regression” were widely 
different from the originals made at the age 
of six. When these originals were shown to 
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the S while awake, it was expected that a 
radical change would occur when the draw- 
ings were repeated in hypnosis. These 
changes, however, were insignificant, and 
the drawings resembled the prior drawings 
in hypnosis much more closely than the orig- 
inals which the S had just seen. The point 
of reference given to the S in his waking state 
just prior to hypnosis had practically no 
influence on the new hypnotic drawings. 
This seems to be proof that we are not merely 
dealing with intellectual role taking but, 
rather, with a response to an hallucinated 
field. This field reappears with considerable 
stability in subsequent hypnoses so that his 
knowledge in the waking state of how he 
had actually drawn at the age of six had very 
little influence on the S in hypnosis. The 
only real approximation occurred after the 
originals were shown during hypnosis, and 
the S was told that he had done them. Only 
then were his drawings organized into the 
hallucinated field as his own. 

The same case may serve as an illustration 
of the fact that any change in the field causes 
changes in the entire field. This S had 
spelled the sentence, “I am conducting an 
experiment, etc.,” without an error, using a 
childlike manner of handwriting. In a later 
hypnosis the suggestion was given, “A child 
of six does not draw that well,” no reference 
being made to the spelling. This caused only 
a very slight change in the drawings, but the 
S lost completely his capacity for spelling. 
When he was put under psychological pres- 
sure to try to spell “psychclogical,” he was 
distressed to the verge of tears but could not 
fulfill the command. It seems that the field 
had undergone thorough reorganization 
when the additional clue to the behavior of 
a child had been given. Once it was estab- 
lished on its new basis, changes in the field 
again became difficult. 

From the preceding discussion it becomes 
evident that the phenomenon of hypnotic age 
regression is not one of re-enacting an earlier 
phase of developmental history, but that it 
can be viewed in terms of role taking on an 
emotional basis. Random memories from a 
long period of life are combined and further 
supplemented by appropriate confabulations. 
Thus, an hallucinated environment is created 
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of which the S becomes a part. A dynamic 
equilibrium exists between the S and this 
environment, making it permissible to refer 
to it as a field. This field is structured, to 
the best of the S’s capacity, to resemble that 
prevailing at the suggested age. Due to the 
memory processes involved, certain charac- 
teristic flaws are introduced. Once the field 
is established, it has the same subjective 
validity as would be possessed by an objec- 
tively real field. Thus it is able to elicit a 
series of responses appropriate to the situ- 
ation which normally could only be given as 
a reaction to objective reality. This makes 
both the behavior and the corresponding 
emotions deceptively approximate the be- 


havior of a child. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Ten university students of ages ranging 
from 17 to 26 years were used for an experi- 
mental evaluation of hypnotic age regression. 
In the somnambulistic state of hypnosis the 
age of six was suggested, and Rorschach rec- 
ords and drawing and handwriting samples 
were taken. Asa control, the same procedure 
was followed with the same Ss in the waking 
state. Genuine childhood drawings done at 
the age of six by one S and a Rorschach test 
given at that age to another S were available 
and were used for comparative study. 

No consistent changes in the Rorschach 
results obtained during hypnosis could be 
observed. While the hypnotically regressed 
Rorschach records were always substantially 
different from the control normal records, the 
differences followed no regular or intelligible 
pattern. Striking inconsistencies in the Ss’ 
six-year-old behavior gave further proof that 
important aspects of the adult personality 
had by no means suffered ablation in con- 
sequence of the hypnotically suggested 
regression. 

On the basis of these experiments, conclu- 
sions may be summarized as follows: Neither 
the Rorschach technique nor the drawings 
and handwriting samples gave evidence of 
true or complete regression. The personality 
remains adult under suggestion of the age 
level of six in hypnosis. The terms “age 
regression” or “ablation of the personality” 
appear to be inappropriate. The changes ob- 
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served in the behavior of the Ss and in the 
tests used, may be viewed as role taking on 
a primarily emotional basis. They can be 
explained in terms of structuring a subjec- 
tively real situation and reacting to it in an 
emotionally and intellectually appropriate 
fashion. Since this situation is not identical 
with the situation of the S at the age of six, 
but is composed of memories ranging over a 
long period of time supplemented by suitable 
confabulations, the resemblance to a child’s 
behavior is apparent rather than real. The 
regressed Ss show many total inconsistencies 
which they themselves readily recognize 
when in the normal waking state. It is, 
therefore, impossible to reconstruct an objec- 
tively true life history from data obtained in 
such a fashion. 

The experiments undertaken in this study 
have no bearing upon the therapeutic efficacy 
of the hypnotic regression technique. The 
process of catharsis is aided by the momentary 
reality of the hypnotically structured situ- 
ation, and it may well be that a reconstruction 
of the patient’s life history on the basis of 
hypnotically obtained data has sufficient sub- 
jective validity to be a significant aid in the 
therapy. 
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RE-INDIVIDUALIZING THE REPRESSION HYPOTHESIS 


BY LILLIAN BELMONT anp HERBERT G. BIRCH 
The City College of New York 


uriNG the last twenty years investi- 
D gators have attempted experimental 

studies of the psychological validity 
of the clinically derived Freudian concepts. 
Because of its operational simplicity and 
presumed universality, the repression “hy- 
pothesis” has been the concept most fully 
investigated by experimentalists. Representa- 
tive studies, using a variety of materials and 
procedures, are those of Jersild (5), Stag- 
ner (16), Koch (6), Sharp (15), McGrana- 
han (8), Rosenzweig and Mason (13), and 
Rosenzweig (11, 12). These investigations 
have, in the main, revealed the tendency 
to make two assumptions. First, it has 
been assumed that each of the Freudian 
mechanisms, in and of itself, constitutes an 
hypothesis rather than a generalized descrip- 
tion of behavior. It has, therefore, been 
assumed that repression as a forgetting of 
unpleasant materials constitutes an hypothe- 
sis. However, Freud’s hypothesis concerning 
the repression phenomenon deals with the 
structure of the personality and with how 
repressions may be effected rather than with 
forgetting as such. The second tendency in 
experimental investigations seems to be the 
assumption that when a given “hypothesis” 
is being tested, all other “hypotheses” or 
mechanisms of behavior are either being held 
constant or are irrelevant to the behavior 
which develops. Since we cannot expect uni- 
formity of defense mechanisms in any ran- 
domly selected population, the assumption of 
constancy leads necessarily to contradictory 
results and unresolved confusions in the avail- 
able experimental data. 

In general, the experimental tests of repres- 
sion have tended to indicate that negatively 
affective material is less readily retained by 
groups of subjects than is neutral material or 
material to which positive affect is attached. 
However, two questions emerge in analyzing 
these results. (1) Are statistically significant 


trends a sufficient indication of the process of 
repression; is it not necessary to explain the 
large number of negative instances? (2) Do 
such group results have a bearing on the 
Freudian hypothesis of repression? The 
hypothesis itself was advanced not as a 
mechanism of group statistical tendency, but 
as the description of a device whereby the ego 
of an individual may be protected from 
assault. Thus, Freud (3) indicated that there 
are two phases of repression, primal repres- 
sion and repression proper. Primal repres- 
sion is not being dealt with in these studies. 
The concept with which we must deal is that 
of repression proper. It is concerned with the 
elimination from consciousness of materials 
to which strong negative affective reactions 
are attached. Further, it is necessary “to dis- 
tinguish here the general tendency of ‘de- 
fense’ from ‘repression,’” which is only one 
of the mechanisms utilized in the service of 
defense (4). Thus, it can be seen that for 
Freud, repression was but one of a number 
of possible dynamisms which might be uti- 
lized by the ego in its attempts to insulate 
itself from threat. Consequently, depending 
upon the personality structure of the individ- 
ual, one individual will use repression as the 
basic mechanism of adjustment while another 
uses a device yielding precisely the opposite 
effect on the retention process. If this con- 
struction of Freud’s thinking is correct, then, 
one should expect in an experimental learn- 
ing and retention situation which includes 
material to which negative affect is attached, 
a tendency toward bimodality in retention 
scores rather than a unimodal distribution. 
This is the first problem to emerge when 
one distinguishes between the Freudian 
notion of repression and the general concept 
of forgetting. 

A second set of questions arises from a 
review of the literature pertaining to experi- 
mental investigations of repression. The 
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method most frequently used for testing the 
concept has been recall. Other methods for 
testing retention, e.g., relearning and recog- 
nition, have been little used in these investi- 
gations. Sharp (15) reported relearning scores 
for her subjects, but made no comparison 
between the rate of the original learning and 
the relearning. Rosenzweig (11) used the 
recognition method to test the unconscious 
fate of repressed materials, but reported no 
definite results. Because of this one-sided 
approach to retention, it has seemed profitable 
to investigate the effects of negative affect on 
retention by three methods of study: recall, 
relearning, and recognition. In daily life, the 
effects of negative material are demonstrated 
not only in the process of recall, but also in 
the person’s ability to recognize and to 
relearn. 

The following specific hypotheses emerge 
in an experimental examination of the gen- 
eral Freudian repression hypothesis: 

1. When strong negative affect is attached 
to learning material, the recall of this ma- 
terial will be significantly less than the recall 
of neutral material for some individuals, but 
significantly more than the recall of neutral 
material for other individuals. 

2. Material to which negative affect is 
attached may be more readily recognized 
than is neutral material because, for many 
individuals, negative affect may function to 
provide additional stimuli. 

3. Relearning of negative affect material 
should require fewer trials than the relearn- 
ing of neutral material for some individuals, 
and more trials for others. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Fifty-five college students in introductory psy- 
chology courses were tested individually. Forty- 
four men and 11 women Ss were used. Their ages 
ranged from 17% to 27 years. 


Materials and Procedure 


1. Learning situation. Each S learned a list of 
15 nonsense syllables, five of which were associated 
with electric shock, to the criterion of one errorless 
repetition of the list. While the same list was used 
for the entire group, three orders of presentation 
of the syllables were used. Shock was administered 
by means of wires attached to the Ss’ ankles. The 
shock intensity was adjusted at the beginning of 


each S’s session until he reported the shock as pain- 
ful. A one and one-half volt battery was attached 
to an inductorium to produce shock. The nonsense 
syllables were exposed by means of a memory drum. 
When the S was comfortably seated facing the 
memory drum, he was read the following instruc- 
tions: “Your task in this experiment will be to learn 
a list of syllables so that you can repeat them cor- 
rectly. Occasionally, you will be given an electric 
shock. Now, observe the slot of this machine; as 
a syllable appears you are to pronounce it aloud. 
After the first presentation of the list, you should 
try to anticipate the syllable before it is actually 
exposed, that is, before it appears in the slot.” 

it is to be emphasized that five of the nonsense 
syllables were accompanied by shock each time they 
appeared on the drum, whether or not the S had 
correctly anticipated the syllable. 

2. Retention situation, Approximately 24 hours 
after the original learning situation, the Ss were 
tested for retention of the material learned. Our 
original plan had been to divide the Ss into three 
equal groups for recall, relearning, and recognition. 
However, only 11 Ss were tested for recognition; 
25 Ss relearned the material; and 19 were tested for 
recall. During the retention tests, no shock was 
administered. 

The specific retention tasks of the three grows 
were as follows: 

a) Recall. The S anticipated the syllables pre- 

viously learned. 

5) Relearning. The S relearned the list of syl- 
lables to the criterion of one errorless repe- 
tition, after anticipating the syllables on the 
first trial. (Consequently, it was possible to 
include the results on first trials for this group 
with those of the recall group.) 

c) Recognition. The S was presented with a list 
of 45 nonsense syllables which contained the 15 
syllables originally learned. The S indicated 
the syllables previously learned by pronouncing 
them aloud as they appeared in the aperture of 
the memory drum. 


REsuLts aNp Discussion 


An examination of Table 1 shows that a 
statistically significant difference exists be- 
tween the learning of neutral material (no- 
shock) and affective material (shock) for the 


TABLE 1 


Mean Triats Requmep to Learn No-Suock 
AND SHOCK SYLLABLES 


(N=55) 








No-SHock SHock Dirr. 





18.64 16.79 1.85 
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TABLE 2 


Mean Triats Reourrep ror Learninc No-SHock anp SHock Sy.tiasLes WHERE SHock Was Learnep 
Faster (Group I) ano More Stowry (Group II) 








N SHock 


No-SHocx 


Dirr. t 





I 38° 


17.1 
Il 16 16.6 


20.5 4 
14.8 8 


3- 
1 


6. 
3. 


7 
9 





* One case dropped in this comparison, since the subject learned no-shock and shock at an equal rate. 


group as a whole, with the affective material 
yielding quicker learning scores. However, 
an analysis of the individual learning rates 
yielded the interesting datum that 16 Ss out 
of 55, or almost a third (30 per cent) of the 
group, showed the opposite trend, i.e., 16 Ss 
learned the affective material more slowly 
than they learned the neutral material. We 
have, therefore, broken these data down and 
in Table 2 present means for those who 
learned the affective material more slowly 
and for those who learned it faster. 

Several points of interest emerge from an 
examination of Table 2. It may be seen that 
the subjects in Group I learned the negative 
affective material significantly more rapidly 
than they learned the neutral material. The 
t-score of 6.7 indicates that this difference is 
significant to the .oor level of confidence. 
When the data for Group II, the group which 
learned the affective material at a slower rate, 
are examined, it is found that for these Ss 
the affective materials are learned at a signifi- 
cantly slower rate than are the neutral ma- 
terials. The #-score of 3.9 indicates that this 
difference is significant at better than the .or 
level of confidence. It appears, therefore, that 
in reality our Ss are divided into two inde- 
pendent groups insofar as the effects of nega- 
tive affect upon learning are concerned. 
These data are indicative of a differential 
motivational effect of shock. This differen- 


tial effect is further indicated by the fact that 
Group II learned faster, in general, than did 
Group I. This seems to indicate that for cer- 
tain Ss the existence of negative affect in the 
learning situation functions as a general 
facilitating factor in learning, whereas for 
others no such general facilitation seems to 
occur. It is interesting to note that when the 
shock has a general facilitating effect, it has 
a deleterious influence upon the acquisition of 
the specific materials to which the negative 
affect is attached. It would appear, there- 
fore, that negatively affective materials seem 
capable of producing both generalized and 
specific effects which may influence the proc- 
ess of acquisition in either positive or nega- 
tive directions. While the difference in the 
rate of learning the shock materials be- 
tween Groups I and II is not great enough 
to warrant rejection of the null hypothesis, it 
does seem suggestive of a trend toward dif- 
ferent facilitative factors in learning. At a 
later point we will determine whether the 
“faster” learners show any marked difference 
in recall and relearning rates. 

The over-all picture presented in Table 3 
shows that differences in the nature of the 
retention task produce different indices of 
the effect of negatively affective materials 
upon retention. Thus, the “relearning group” 
shows practically equal relearning of shock 
and no-shock material, while the “recall 


TABLE 3 


RELEARNING, RECALL, AND RECOGNITION ScorEs For THE 55 SuByECTS 








Type or RETENTION N SHock 


No-SHock 


Dir. 





Relearning 
Recall 
Recognition 


25 
44 
It 


1.55*° 
68% 


100% 


1.50° 
74% 
100% 


0.05 
6% 
° 





* Mean number of trials necessary to relearn 
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TABLE 4 


Comparison oF Rate or LEARNING witH Rate oF RECALL FoR THE GROUP WHICH ORIGINALLY LEARNED 
SHock Matertat More SLowty 








Task N SHock 


No-SHock 


Dirr. 





i4* 
14 


Learning 


17.11 
Recall 4 


° 
7isf 


15.1t 
74% 


2.0 
3% 





* Two cases dropped since these subjects were not tested for recall. 


t Mean number of trials. 


group” recalled fewer of the shock syllables 
than of the neutral material. Further, it can 
be seen that the “recognition group” recog- 
nized 100 per cent of the shock and no-shock 
material. Thus, the method of recall is the 
most sensitive indication, and while material 
may not be recalled it is certainly not lost, i.e., 
it is still part of the S’s learning in that he can 
recognize the material or relearn it with a 
saving. Our differences are, of course, sug- 
gestive only of trends, since we cannot safely 
reject the null hypothesis with the #-scores 
obtained. 

It is to be noted that other studies have 
yielded information corresponding to the sta- 
tistical data presented by us in Table 3. 
Underlying this procedure has been the con- 
ception that with such data presented, the 
repression hypothesis has been either substan- 
tiated or can be rejected. However, in the 
light of our analysis of the individuality of 
mechanisms of ego defense, analysis of the 
data rightly begins rather than terminates at 
this point. Therefore, following through 
with the dichotomy noted above between 
those who learned the shock material faster 
(Group I) and those who learned the neutral 
material faster (Group II), Tables 4-7 indi- 
cate retention scores when these groups are 
compared for recall and relearning rates. ° 

In Tables 4 and 5 the recall scores for the 


fast and slow learning groups are presented. 
Both groups tend to show higher recall scores 
for the non-shock than for the shock ma- 
terials. However, the differences between the 
retention scores for shock and non-shock 
materials are not statistically significant for 
either group. For the group which originally 
learned the shock material more slowly, the 
difference is significant at only the 35 per cent 
level of confidence, whereas for the group in 
which the original learning of the shock 
material was faster, the significance level is 
only 25 per cent. It is possible that signifi- 
cant differences might have been obtained 
between. the recall scores for shock and non- 
shock materials for the group which orig- 
inally learned the shock materials faster, had 
overlearning not occurred. A tendency for 
such a difference is indicated despite the influ- 
ence of overlearning, which is revealed in 
Table 10. This table indicates that the more 
overlearning which occurred for a given 
syllable, the more strongly was this syllable 
retained in the recall test. It is probably 
significant that even the group which learned 
the shock material at a slower rate recalled 
a larger percentage of the neutral material 
even though in the learning situation this 
group had the opportunity to overlearn the 
shock syllables. 

Table 6 presents the mean learning and 


TABLE 5 


Comparison OF RATE oF LEARNING wiTH Rate or RecaALt ror THE Group WHiIcH ORIGINALLY 
LEARNED SHOCK MATERIAL FAsTER 








Task N SHock 


No-SHock 


Dirr. 





17.0t 
68% 


Learning 
Recall 


29° 
9 


21.1t 
74% 





* Nine cases dropped since subjects were not tested for recall. 
+ Mean number of trials. 
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TABLE 6 


ComMPaRISON oF Rate oF LEARNING wiTH RaTE oF RELEARNING FoR THE Group WuicH ORIGINALLY 
LearNep SHock Marertac More SLowty 








Task SHock* 


No-SHock* 


Dirr. 





Learning 16.1 


Relearning 2.2 


13.7 $.4 
2.04 0.16 





* Mean number of trials. 


relearning trials of those who learned the 
shock material more slowly. This group 
required somewhat more trials to relearn that 
material (shock) which they originally had 
learned at a slower rate. The data suggest 
that there is a blocking of some sort which 
may have existed in the relearning of nega- 
tively affective material. 

The data in Table 7 for those who learned 
the shock material faster parallel those for 
the group which learned the shock material 
more slowly. Thus, this group required 
fewer trials to relearn the material which 
originally was learned faster (shock). While 
the relearning scores are merely suggestive, 
it seems clear that a comparison of the results 
in Table 6 with those in Table 7 does show 
directions of difference in reactions to nega- 
tive affect material. 

It will have been noted that very few sta- 
tistically significant differences are to be 
found in the degree of retention of the shock 
and no-shock material for the group of 55 Ss 
as a whole. This is what should be expected 
from the hypothesis that repression is not a 
universally utilized defense mechanism. The 
raw data for retention tests, however, indi- 
cated the existence of a dichotomy for both 
relearning and recall. Thus, while the group 
as a whole tended to relearn the shock and 
non-shock materials with equal ease, approxi- 
mately one-half (13) of the Ss relearned the 


shock material at a slower rate and one-half 
at a faster rate. The same trend was found 
for the recall group. The group as a whole 
recalled more of the no-shock material, but 
almost one-third (13 out of 44) recalled a 
larger percentage of the shock material. For 
this reason, we have recalculated averages, 
dividing the groups according to the types of 
retention effects shown. These data are pre- 
sented in Tables 8 and 9. 

Table 8 shows that insofar as recall is con- 
cerned, we are certainly dealing with dichoto- 
mous groups. We have found statistically 
significant differences between no-shock and 
shock recall in both directions, i.e., in one case 
(Less-Shock Group) a greater percentage of 
neutral than of affective material was recalled, 
and in the other instance (More-Shock 
Group) a greater percentage of negative 
affect material than of neutral material was 
recalled. In both cases the differences are 
significant to at least the 1 per cent level of 
confidence. This clearly points to a verifi- 
cation of our hypothesis that some people do, 
while others do not, utilize repression as the 
dominant mechanism of adjustment in pain- 
ful situations. 

Table 9 reveals that, as with recall, so, too, 
in relearning we are dealing with a dichot- 
omy in predominating mode of adjustment. 
Thus, we note that statistically significant 
differences are obtained in both samples, i.e., 


TABLE 7 


CoMPARISON OF RATE OF LEARNING WITH Rate oF RELEARNING FOR THE GrouP WuicH ORIGINALLY 
LEARNED SHocK MATERIAL FaAsTEeR 








Task No-SHocxk* 


SHock*® Dirr. 





Learning 
Relearning 


21.8 





* Mean number of trials. 
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TABLE 8 


Comparison oF Rates oF REcALL For THosk Wuo Recattep More or SHock MATERIAL AND THOSE 
Wuo Recatiep Less or SHock MATERIAL 








Group No-SHock 


SHock 


Dirr. 





ov 
63% 
pny O/ 
4f72 


More Shock 
Less Shock 


os 
20 

of 
20 / 


83% 
57% 





whether the group relearned the no-shock or 
shock material more rapidly. 

It should be noted that the groups which 
originally learned the no-shock material more 
slowly, ¢.g., did not necessarily perform in a 
corresponding manner in the retention test. 
It seems, rather, that various independent pat- 
terns for learning and retention are demon- 
strated. These patterns indicate that although 
dichotomies occur in both the learning and 
retention situations, the individuals involved 
are not consistently distributed about the 
same mode for both kinds of task. Thus the 
significance of attached negative affect seems 
to differ for given individuals in relation to 
the task with which they are confronted. 

One possible explanation for this lack of 
inter-task homogeneity is overlearning. In 


order to test the influence of overlearning, we 
have presented in Table 10 the average trial 


on which the Ss learned the various syllables, 
together with the percentage of the syllables 
lost on recall tests. “Average trial on which 
syllables learned” was determined by that 
trial previous to which the Ss correctly named 
the syllables for two consecutive trials (even 
though later errors may have been encoun- 
tered). It is to be noted from Table 1c that 
rho for the three lists of syllables is fairly 
consistent, ranging from .72 to 83. There- 
fore, it is apparent that overlearning of the 
shock materials is a factor in obscuring dif- 
ferences in retention. 


Some Pros_eMs oF THEORY 


Since the results of our experiment reveal 
the heterogeneity of coping mechanisms that 
may be utilized by the Ss in adjusting to the 
existence of negatively affective stimulation, 
it is necessary to examine in a more general 
way the effects which threatening situations 
may have on behavior. 

It is known clinically that there are many 
ways for the organism to come to terms with 
its environment. Repression is but one of 
the ways in which an individual protects him- 
self against ego assault. Thus, Maslow and 
Mittelmann (7), in discussing methods of 
coping with danger, indicate that the individ- 
ual attempts to diminish his distress by 
various means. ‘They list at least 21 defense 
measures used by individuals, indicating that 
their list is only a partial sampling of methods 
of coping with threat. 

It can be assumed that even in a learn- 
ing situation in which the materials them- 
selves are meaningless, negative affect, when 
attached to any portions of the learning ma- 
terial, will be dealt with heterogeneously by 
the Ss. Different attitudes were evident in 
the experimental situations; evidences of in- 
feriority, irritability, and a certain “bravado” 
were noted. Thus, differences in the method 
of ego-insulation may be viewed as person- 
ality characteristics which are manifested in 
a learning situation. Even the mastery of the 


TABLE 9 


CoMPARISON OF RATES oF RELEARNING FoR THOsE WHo RELEARNED THE SHOCK MATERIAL FasTeR AND 
Tuost Wuo RELEARNED THE SHOCK MaTerRtAL More SLowLy 








Group N No-Snocx* 


SHock*® 


Dirr. 





1.95 
1.20 


Shock Faster 12 
Shock Slower 13 


1.20 
1.80 


0.75 
0.60 





* Mean number of trials 
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material may be conceived of, in certain cases, 
as a means for achieving control over the 
threatening aspects of the situation. 

Within the framework of all of these 
variables (dichotomous performance, differ- 
ence in task, personality factors, overlearning) 
it is almost impossible to establish a clear-cut 
repression effect in experimental situations 
with human Ss. That certain of these variables 
seem not to be artifacts of the experimental 
situation is clear. In his recent discussion of 
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rather to the interpretation which has been 
given the Freudian repression concept in 
most cases. A unique exception to the gen- 
eral tenor of experimental reports may be 
found in Erickson’s work (1), where with the 
use of hypnosis he demonstrated the existence 
of a variety of coping mechanisms in the 
same subject. 

As understood by others, punishment is 
followed by repression so that the ego will 
not have to deal with the pain. However, is 


TABLE 10 


CoMPARISON OF TRIAL ON Wuicn Eacu Sytiaste Was Learnep witH PercentaGce Lost on RECALL 
Tesr (For Turee Lists)* 








List I (N = 16) 


List II (N = 15) 


List III (N = 13) 





Mean % 


7° 
Trial Lost 


Mean 
Trial 


Mean 
Trial 





‘no 
DBPAARCWH ADOwWUwY Aw 


rhot =. 


NI 
N 





NOW DON OWS OO KH OOOH 
MG@NN DAOnN WOOL NOU wo 


“ 

N 
oo 

aw 








* Total N is 44. 
t Shock syllables. 
3 Rank-order correlation between mean trial and per cent lost. 


personality, Murphy (9) has indicated that 
bimodality seems to run through the make-up 


of individuals. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note the work of Razran (10) on 
the conditioning of human Ss. He found 
three distinct attitudes involved in condition- 
ing: there were those Ss who conditioned 
promptly, those who did not condition at all, 
and those who conditioned in the opposite 
direction. Significant in the study for our 
purposes is the fact that a multimodality of 
response was established. This closely corre- 
sponds to the results obtained in the present 
experiment. It would seem that such results 
are not due to the laboratory per se, but 


it valid to expect that the necessary experi- 
mental inference of the Freudian repression 
hypothesis is the universal repression of 
punished material? Essentially, this repre- 
sents a vulgarization of the Freudian repres- 
sion hypothesis, which does not claim that all 
punishment leads to forgetting but, rather, 
that all forgetting stems from a set of active 
processes one of which may be repression. 
Freud’s latest formulation of the repression 
problem indicates this quite clearly. He 
spoke of retaining the word “repression” for 
“that special method of defense which the 
line of approach taken by our investiga- 
tions made us better acquainted with in the 
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first instance” (2). Thus, Freud’s own early 
concentration on repression was operation- 
ally determined, rather than the result of 
his conviction that repression represents the 
single mechanism of ego-insulation. Anna 
Freud, in The Ego and the Mechanisms of 
Defence (2), comments on this position: 
“Here we have direct refutation of the 
notion that repression occupies a unique 
position among the psychic processes, and a 
place is made in psychoanalytical theory for 
others which serve the same purpose, namely, 
‘the protection of the ego against instinctual 
demands.’ The significance of repression is 
reduced to that of ‘a special method of 
defence.’” It follows, then, that punished 
material need not necessarily -be dealt with 
by the ego through repressive measures. It 
has been noted already that clinicians indicate 
that repression is but one of the means of 
coping with threat, and that there are numer- 
ous instances of non-repressed ego assaults. 
The recognition of the variety of ego defense 
dynamisms is revealed by the use of the sub- 
title in one chapter by Murphy, who discusses 
the problem of “Individual Proneness to 
Using Each Mechanism”(9): “It is prob- 
able that all the mechanisms described . . . 
are at times used by everyone, but it is 
equally probable that each of us has a pre- 
dilection for one rather than another, that 
degrees of proneness in using them make 
up a very important and fairly stable aspect 
of personality.” 

In light of the argument that the necessary 
experimental inference of the Freudian re- 
pression hypothesis is universal repression of 
punished material is incorrect, it seems fruit- 
ful to examine more carefully the experi- 
mental results obtained by other investigators, 
which have been interpreted as crucial for the 
repression hypothesis. 

Jersild (5) succeeded in showing a greater 
recall for pleasant than for unpleasant ma- 
terial and explained his results in terms of 
two principles: (1) Memory of many un- 
pleasant events will be modified in terms of 
activities undertaken to relieve the unpleas- 
antness; and (2) agreeable events will be 
more subject to review and exercise than the 
disagreeable, which are avoided. Here we 
have no indication of the degree of unpleas- 
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antness nor of the reliability of his findings. 
No attempt is made to discuss what degree 
of recall was demonstrated for unpleasant 
items. If we were to assume some recall for 
unpleasant items, these data might well be 
interpreted as bearing out our hypothesis. 
Koch (6) makes an interesting point in her 
study, which has direct bearing upon this 
investigation. She found that while pleasing 
grades were in general correctly recalled 
relatively more frequently than displeasing 
ones, individual Ss differed in their recall 
habits in the degree to which they empha- 
sized success or failure. While the actual 
figures are not available, we have some indi- 
cation of dichotomies in response, which 
negate any clear-cut generalization as to 
universal repression. 

Sharp’s study (15) on repression starts out 
with theoretical postulates in line with 
Freudian theory, which are used to criticize 
existing experimental analyses of repression. 
Thus, Sharp criticizes the approach of many 
investigators who tested for recall only one 
day after learning, claiming that time is re- 
quired for the mechanism of repression to be 
effective. Yet, her results show the process 
of “repression” to be limited to the first two 
days after learning, “which suggests that 
repression is an automatic process in that 
it takes place prior to first recall.” (It 
would seem, then, that Sharp’s criticism of 
“premature” testing for repression is contra- 
dicted by her findings.) For Sharp the proc- 
ess of repression has become an all-inclusive 
principle; since there was forgetting of both 
pleasant and unpleasant material she con- 
cluded that repression affects both pleasant 
and unpleasant materials. It would seem that 
the basic meaningfulness of repression as a 
defense mechanism is lost if one must use it 
as a defense against pleasant materials. Fur- 
ther, it is to be noted that while significant 
differences existed between unacceptable and 
neutral materials in terms of recall, Sharp 
does not indicate whether there were any 
cases of reversal. Since statistically significant 
differences were obtained, no attempt was 
made to discuss negative cases. 

McGranahan (8) critically analyzed the 
meaning of repression. He concluded from 
his study “that repression of undesirable ideas 
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depends upon the ability of an individual to 
carry out organized activity, to subsume his 
thinking under a set which will determine 
content of an unacceptable kind and avoid 
content of an unacceptable kind whenever 
relevant stimuli are present,” since he 
found that a tendency appeared for the Ss 
who were most disorganized and over- 
whelmed by fear during motor performance 
to be least able to execute cognitive repression, 
and those least disturbed to be best able. For 
whatever reason, McGranahan is also forced 
to point up a dichotomy of response between 
those who repress well and those who do not. 
It appears, therefore, that it is in the very 
nature of the problem to find such results. 

The series of experimental investigations 
of repression by Rosenzw eig and Mason (13) 
and by Rosenzweig (11, 12) seem to be most 
closely related to the real concept of repres- 
sion. The use of picture puzzles in “con- 
tests” and as “intelligence tests” seems, to 
date, to be best capable of yielding results 
clearly showing ego-involvement and conse- 
quent assault on the ego. In light of this it 
is instructive carefully to examine Rosen- 
zweig’s interpretation of his data. In the 
early study, with Mason (13), the experi- 
menters used young children as Ss, telling 
them that solution of the puzzles was for a 
contest which would lead to a prize. The 
authors concluded that “given an individual 
of sufficient intellectual maturity (as deter- 
mined by the mental age) and a commensu- 
rable measure of pride (teachers’ ratings of 
the various children), experiences that are 
unpleasant because they wound self-respect— 
in a social situation—are, other things being 
equal, less apt to be remembered than experi- 
ences that are gratifying to the ego.” As 
they point out, this is in keeping with the 
Freudian theory of repression. While they 
do not explain their data on the basis of 
dichotomies of the sort we founa, it is inter- 
esting to note that such dichotomies do 
occur in the data; their results would have 
been even more revealing had they discussed 
the dichotomous character more fully. Again, 
repression is demonstrated not to be a uni- 
versally utilized mechanism. When Rosen- 
zweig later studied the amount of repression 
with two groups of adults in formal and in- 
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formal situations, he found that, while in 
general the formal group tended to repress 
more, this was not universally the case. Also, 
some individuals in the informal group gave 
evidence of repression, showing that an 
underlying personality factor was strong 
enough to override the intentioc of the ex- 
perimental situation (12). 

In order adequately to explain the results 
of his experimental investigations of repres- 
sion, Rosenzweig (11) proposes an hypothesis 
to account for the characteristic differences in 
memory which were found. On the basis 
of these investigations the hypothesis arose 
that “specific types of inadequate or subjec- 
tive reaction to frustration might be found 
to be correlated sytematically with special 
mechanisms of defense, repression being only 
one of these” (our italics). 

Thus, it can be seen that when a reason- 
ably adequate examination of the repression 
hypothesis is to be undertaken, as it is investi- 
gated experimentally, one does not find 
clear-cut results. This, it would seem, cor- 
responds more exactly to the clinical findings. 
When Sears (14) writes that “there are a 
number of important quantitative aspects to 
the (repression) theory that, for their investi- 


gation, await only a satisfactory method of 
measuring repression,” he may well be 


unduly optimistic. It may be, rather, that 
what is needed is not the so-called crucial 
repression experiment, but a series of inter- 
related studies of how varied mechanisms of 
defense may appear, as a result of the painful 
situation, in individuals having different per- 
sonality structures. It would be well for 
the future development of experimental 
approaches to the repression hypothesis for 
these desiderata to be carefully considered in 
the formulation of specific hypotheses and 
experimental designs. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In an experiment designed to test experi- 
mentally the Freudian concept of repression, 
55 Js learned a list of 15 nonsense syllables. 
Five of the 15 syllables were associated with a 
painful shock throughout the learning ses- 
Twenty-four hours later the Ss were 
Three methods of reten- 


sion. 
tested for retention. 
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tion were used: recall, relearning, and recog- 
nition of the originally learned material. 

It was found that: 

1. The group as a whole learned the shock 
syllables at a faster rate than they learned the 
neutral material. 

2. Approximately one-third of the group 
learned the shock syllables more slowly than 
they learned the neutral material. 

3. Recall and relearning of the shock ma- 
terial was less or slower than of the neutral 
material, but not significantly so. 

4. When the groups were divided accord- 
ing to positive and negative cases, it was 
found that a clear dichotomy of retention 
existed: significant differences were estab- 
lished for those who recalled more of the 
shock material, and for those who recalled 
less of the shock material; further, significant 
differences were found for those who re- 
learned the shock material at a slower rate 
and for those who relearned it at a faster rate. 

5. No significant differences were estab- 
lished between recognition of shock and 
neutral material; all Ss recognized all the 
syllables originally learned. 

These data have been interpreted to yield 
the following conclusions: 

1. When strong negative affect is attached 
to learning material, the recall of this material 
is significantly less than the recall of neutral 
material for some individuals, and signifi- 
cantly more than the recall of neutral material 
for other individuals. 

2. Material to which negative affect is 
attached is readily recognized. 

3. Relearning of negatively affective ma- 
terial requires fewer trials than the relearning 
of neutral material for some individuals, and 
more trials for others. 

In addition to these specific findings, we 
have raised the question of whether the 
necessary experimental inference from the 
Freudian repression hypothesis is universal 
utilization of this defense mechanism when 
the individual must cope with a painful situ- 
ation. By an analysis of our findings and of 


the findings of other investigators, we have 
shown that dichotomous performance is the 
common finding, pointing to the fact that 
repression is but one of the mechanisms 
which the individual uses to cope with ego 
assaults. It was suggested that what is needed 
is a series of interrelated studies of how the 
various mechanisms of defense appear as a 
result of painful situations in individuals hav- 
ing different personality structures. 
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THE DISTRESS-RELIEF QUOTIENT (DRQ) IN DICTATED AND 
VERBATIM SOCIAL CASEWORK INTERVIEWS ' 


BY LEONARD S. KOGAN 
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gists, at the risk of being criticized by the 

clinical practitioner for both oversimplifi- 
cation and undersophistication, have made 
a number of attempts to quantify certain 
aspects of the process which occurs in coun- 
seling or psychotherapeutic sessions. Two 
of the best-known procedures which have 
been independently proposed are Raimy’s 
Self-Concept technique (6) and Dollard and 
Mowrer’s Discomfort-Relief Quotient or 
DRQ technique (2). The Self-Concept 
method stemmed from logical consideration 
of the objectives of counseling, and the DRQ 
method from the thesis that the therapeutic 
interview constitutes a form of learning situ- 
ation with the client conceived as learner and 
the therapist as teacher. In a recent study 
by Kauffman and Raimy (4), both of these 
procedures were applied to a series of 17 
“almost verbatim,” nondirective counseling 
interviews, and the resulting product-moment 
r between Self-Concept ratings and DRQ 
scores was found to be .96, the corresponding 
rho being .84. This finding makes it at least 
presumable that the two methods are measur- 
ing something high in communality.? 

For those not familiar with the DRQ pro- 
cedure it should be pointed out that recom- 
mended scoring involves identifying in a 
selected portion of a document the “thought 
units” or clauses which are judged to express 
either distress or relief, and expressing the 
results as a ratio of number of distress units 
to the number of both distress and relief 
units. The DRQ scores, converted into per- 
centages, can then be plotted for successive 
portions of the document with the resulting 
curve indicating the relative 


I recent years research-minded psycholo- 


“learning” 


1 This paper was presented at the 1950 meetings of 
the American Psychological Association (5). 

2 The question of whether one of these conceptions is 
more comprehensive than the other presents a fascinating 
theoretical problem for future investigation. 


change in expressed tension during the course 
of time treated in the document. 

Although the DRQ procedure was orig- 
inally developed as a technique to be applied 
to dictated social casework records, Dollard 
and Mowrer pointed out that there is no 
necessity for limiting the application of the 
technique to this specific kind of narrative 
material. The tension index, as they also 
called the DRQ, can just as easily be applied 
to autobiography, Rorschach and TAT pro- 
tocols, verbatim interview recordings, and 
indeed all kinds of documents, both personal 
and social, which are oriented chronologically. 
We have just seen that the technique was 
applied by Kauffman and Raimy (4) to ver- 
batim interviews. The DRQ procedure was 
also applied by Assum and Levy (1) in a 
study which involved analysis of notes made 
by a nondirective counselor during a series 
of 15 interviews with a client and an elec- 
trically recorded follow-up interview a year 
later. In another area Ralph K. White (8) 
made use of an analogous method which he 
called the “Frustration-Satisfaction ratio” in 
his value-analysis of Richard Wright's auto- 
biography, Black Boy. 

The application of the DRQ method to 
complete verbatim recordings of interviews 
is obviously a time-consuming and expensive 
process. A casework interview which lasts 
from 45 minutes to an hour has been found 
to yield a typed record (after transcription, 
which is even more time consuming and ex- 
pensive) varying from some 10 to 25 pages 
of single-spaced typing. On the other hand, 
the ¢ase record of the interview as dictated 
by the experienced worker generally runs 
under three pages in length. It would thus 
be of considerable practical importance if 
DRQ’s could be obtained from dictated 
records of interviews with the reasonable 
expectation that the scores would approach 
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those which could be derived from a DRQ 
analysis of the full-length verbatim interviews. 

The published instructions for scoring 
DRQ as they now stand (2) are directed 
toward analysis of the dictated case record. 
In these instructions no attempt is made to 
distinguish between the judged tensions of 
the interviewee, other family members, or 
even the caseworker and the community as 
these enter complexly into the summarized 
narrative. The scorer is advised, however, to 
be “client centered” in his scoring. It should 
be noted at this point that in casework prac- 
tice the term “client” traditionally refers not 
only to the interviewee but to all members of 
the interviewee’s family as a whole (9, p. 9). 
Nevertheless, the question arises as to 
whether the DRQ resulting from a “client 
centered” scoring of the dictated case record 
of an interview reflects the DRQ which can 
be obtained from an analysis of verbatim 
client statements during the course of the 
interview. 


Tue Pros_l—eM 


The present study was carried out to in- 
vestigate the degree of correspondence be- 
tween DRQ’s derived from a set of dictated 
interview records and the DRQ’s derived 
from the verbatim interviewee statements in 
the same set of casework interviews. As is 
readily apparent, this question is but one very 
limited aspect of the larger problem of the 
reliability of the case record, or, more loosely, 
the problem as to whether the case record is 
like the case. 


Tue SAMPLE 


The sample which formed the basis of the 
present study consisted of 36 initial casework 
interviews electrically recorded with the per- 
mission of the interviewee. Accounts of these 
36 interviews were also dictated into case 
records by the workers on the cases in usual 
agency fashion. The interviewing was done 
by four experienced professional caseworkers. 
These 36 interviews were chosen from a 
larger sample of about 75 recorded interviews 
because they had the longer dictated accounts. 
The dictated accounts varied from about a 
page and a half to three pages of single-spaced 
typing on 8, by 11 inch paper. 


Reviasitity oF DRQ Scorine 

The reliability of scoring DRQ’s in dic- 
tated case material, as indicated by the mean 
correlation of DRQ’s between independent 
single judges, has been reported as varying 
from 80 (3) to .88 (2). Nevertheless, in 
carrying out any new study it is necessary to 
verify that a new judge will attain this de- 
gree of reliability after training. One judge 
carried out all of the DRQ scoring in the 
present study, and it was thus necessary to 
check her scoring reliability for both dictated 
and verbatim material. To check her relia- 
bility of scoring dictated material, her DRQ 
scores for a 37-page dictated record were 
correlated with the mean DRQ’s per page 
based on the scores of 12 other judges. The 
r between her 37 scores and the group mean 
scores was found to be .93. The square of 
this coefficient is approximately .86, and this 
value provides a rough estimate of her mean 
intercorrelation with each of the judges. 

To check her reliability of scoring verbatim 
material, another judge independently ob- 
tained a DRQ for one page of each of the 
36 interviews entering into the study. The 
correlation between the two independent sets 
of DRQ’s for these 36 pages was found to 
be .g1. From these two reliability coefficients 
it was felt that the judge was competent to 
score DRQ’s with satisfactory reliability. 


METHOD AND RESULTS 


The study proper took the following form. 
First the judge identified all distress and 
relief clauses in the 36 verbatimly recorded 
interviews. No DRQ’s were computed at this 
time. She then turned to the dictated records 
of the same 36 interviews and continued to 


identify distress and relief clauses. Ordi- 
narily, the use of the same judge for both 
sets of material could be expected to con- 
taminate results and yield a spurious degree 
of relationship between the two sets of scores, 
but in this case it was rationalized that both 
the large number and length of interviews, as 
well as the fact that no DRQ’s were com- 
puted until all clause identification had been 
finished, obviated the necessity for employing 
separate judges for each set of materials. 
Nevertheless, since the “frame of reference” 
of a single judge is likely to remain fairly 
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constant from task to task, it must be ad- 
mitted that a “purer” study would have 
resulted if independent judges had scored 
the dictated and verbatim records. 

The product-moment r was then computed 
between the corresponding pairs of DRQ’s 
for the 26 dictated and verbatim interviews. 
This r was found to be .64, which, although 
significantly different from an r of zero, is 
not remarkably high. This degree of corre- 
lation might, nevertheless, warrant the use 
of dictated records for obtaining DRQ’s in a 
large-scale study of DRQ’s for casework 
interviews. 

As a matter of fact, it is probable that, 
owing to restriction of range, this index of 
relationship between the two sets of DRQ’s 
is lower than might be expected from a 
random sample of casework interviews. The 
DRQ can theoretically range from zero to 
100, and an equal number of distress and 
relief clauses would yield a DRQ of 50. As 
one might have expected, all of the DRQ’s 
in this study of initial intake interviews were 
on the distress side, varying from a low of 55 
to a high of 96. The Mean DRQ for the 
dictated records was 82.4, with a standard 
deviation of 8.7, while the mean DRQ for 
with a stand- 
ard deviation of 7.3. If one makes the 
assumption that the obtained r of .64 is a form 
of reliability coefficient rather than the more 
complicated assumption that it is a validity 
coefficient, and if one also makes the necessary 
statistical assumptions regarding estimation of 
reliability coefficients in groups of differing 
variabilities (7, p. 97, pp. 69-176), it is possible 
to estimate what correlation would have been 
obtained in a sampie with a larger variance. 
For example, if a random selection of inter- 
views at all stages of casework progress had 
yielded a larger standard deviation, say one 
and one-half times the ones obtained, it 
would be estimated that the resulting corre- 
lation between dictated and verbatim records 
would be in the neighborhood of 80. While 
this theoretical prediction needs to be em- 
pirically verified, it seems reasonable to 
expect that a random selection of interviews 
would result in a higher coefficient of agree- 
ment between the two sets of DRQ’s. This 
would suggest even more strongly that the 


the verbatim records was 83.3, 


obtained r of .64 justifies the use of dictated 
records rather than verbatim records in a 
larger-scale study. 

A second exploratory aspect of the study 
was directed toward a trend analysis of 
DRQ’s in the initial casework interview. 
For this purpose the 36 verbatim interviews 
were broken down into three successive sec- 
tions, each section containing roughly the 
samt number of client statements. A client 
statement was defined as the total response 
of the client occurring between two succes- 
sive responses of the worker. An analysis of 
variance of the DRQ’s was carried out which 
resulted ultimately in a test of the significance 
of differences between mean DRQ’s for each 
of the three successive portions of the inter- 
views. The mean DRQ for the first section 
was 86.2; the mean DRQ for the middle 
section was 79.8; the mean DRQ for the 
last section was 82.6. The P-value for the 
difference between the first section of the 
interviews and the middle section fell at a 
confidence level of less than .o1, while the 
other two differences were not statistically 
significant. This suggests that the distress 
expressed was relatively lowest in the middle 
portion of these intake casework interviews. 
It was felt that no attempt should be made 
to interpret this finding in terms of the con- 
tent or casework process of the initial inter- 
view until future study confirms that this 
“dip” in expressed distress is a genuinely 
consistent phenomenon. 

The question of the utility of the DRQ 
as a measure of the effectiveness of therapy 
has not been touched in the present study. 
Although apparently highly related to Self- 
Concept ratings in nondirective counseling 
interviews, DRQ difference scores based on 
analysis of the initial and closing periods for 
given cases, were found to have a rather low 
correlation with caseworker judgments of 
“movement” in the same cases (3). Only 
future study of the relationships between 

8In the abstract of this paper, which appeared in the 
program for the 1950 meetings of the American Psycho- 
logical Association (5), it was indicated that the mean 
DRQ was highest in the middle third of these interviews. 


This was an inexcusable error, and the statement made 
here is correct. 
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DRQ scores and many other types of meas- 
ures, both internal and external to the thera- 
peutic interview, will reveal the ultimate 
usefulness of this kind of approach. 
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RORSCHACH PATTERNS PREDICTING SUCCESS OR FAILURE IN THE 
REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED * 


BY JOSEPH LEVI 
New York University—Bellevue Medical Center 


orkers in the field of rehabilitation 
\ x / are concerned with assisting the 
physically disabled patient to achieve 
maximum independence in all spheres of his 
life. Their experience has led them to be- 
lieve that personality or emotional factors 
play a role in determining success or failure 
in achieving rehabilitation. This clinical 
study explores the correlation of certain per- 
sonality structures, as they appear in a definite 
Rorschach pattern, with the progress of 
patients in rehabilitation. 

Two fairly well crystallized Rorschach pat- 
terns which appear to predict the degree of 
the rehabilitation of the patient have become 
apparent in our study of the personality struc- 
tures of physically handicapped individuals. 


ANATOMY RESPONSES AND FAILURE OF 
REHABILITATION 


The first pattern to be considered is a 
Rorschach record with a great many anatomy 


responses. The examiner first interpreted 
such patterns as portraying personalities of 
individuals who are at once extremely pre- 
occupied with their own bodies and extremely 
narcissistic. Such an interpretation would 
be acceptable as customarily applied to the 
general population. However, the examiner 
had to consider that we may not be able to 
apply such an interpretation to physically 
handicapped patients. Rorschach (6, p. 63), 
for instance, claims that this interpretation of 
anatomy responses may not apply to doctors 
and nurses whose profession involves a 
knowledge of anatomy. By the same token, 


1 This paper is one in a series to be published by a 
research team consisting of a psychiatrist, psychologist 
and psychiatric social worker (Morris Grayson, M.D., 
Joseph Levi, Ph.D., Ann Powers, M.S.) who are engaged 
in studying psychiatric factors in rehabilitation. This 
study is financed by the Commonwealth Fund under the 
auspices of the Department of Psychiatry and the Depart- 
ment of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of New 
York University—Bellevue Medical Center. 


the usual interpretation may also fail to apply 
to the physically disabled because a great 
many of them have difficulty with parts of 
their anatomy. 

In a routine administration of the Ror- 
schach to 100 physically disabled patients, no 
greater incidence af anatomy responses was 
found than would be expected in the general 
population. Examinations were then made 
of the case records of those patients whose 
Rorschach records presented an “anatomy 
pattern,” defined as anatomy responses total- 
ing from 60 per cent to 100 per cent of the 
total responses. Without exception, these 
patients presented varying degrees of diff- 
culty in relation to rehabilitation. None of 
them approached the maximum of their 
physical potential as measured by muscle 
strength tests. Some remained a year or more 
making only a minimum of progress. 

The following records illustrate this gen- 
eralization. 


Case A. A 51-year-old man had a chronic back- 
ache, with limitation of motion of the back in all 
directions, following an injury in 1946. He had 
been under medical care since his injury and had 
been hospitalized on two occasions. An operation 
was performed during one period of hospitalization. 
The patient continued to complain of pain in his 
back although no physical findings were apparent 
to account for it. The patient said the pain “crawls 
down from the shoulders”; he complained that his 
head ached, that he was very hot, and that his legs 
became numb. The only pathology was high blood 
pressure, which fluctuated between 170 and 200. 
This patient’s Rorschach record consists of 22 re- 
sponses, 21 of which are anatomy responses such as 
kidneys, lower part of the spine, throat, chest, out- 
line of the stomach, etc. The patient was not 
relieved of his pain nor did he return to work. 


Case B. A 40-year-old white male paraplegic has 
complained of constant pain since he sustained an 
injury in 1949. He was hospitalized for a six-month 
period and showed no progress in rehabilitation. 
His Rorschach record consists of nine responses, one 
to each card, with the exception of Card X, which 
he rejected. Seven of these were anatomy responses. 
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His other two responses were “bat” to Card V and 
“flying animal” to the upper part of Card VI. 


Case C. A 38-year-old man had an undiagnosed 
low back pain following an accident in 1946. The 
patient was examined by many doctors; a laminec- 
tomy and a fusion operation were both performed 
without relieving the pain. Although the cause of 
his low back pain has never been established, the 
patient has had difficulty with his program in physi- 
cal medicine and has complained of pain constantly. 
His Rorschach record consisted of ten responses, one 
to each card. All were anatomy responses, such as 
“spine,” “hip bone,” “back bone,” “ribs,” etc. 


This anatomy pattern on the Rorschach 
seemed to indicate no exception in its valid- 
ity for predicting failure in rehabilitation. 
Examining the general significance of anat- 
omy responses on a Rorschach record will 
perhaps clarify our findings. Rorschach (6, 
p- 213) relates anatomy responses to some 
“intelligence complex.” Beck (1, p. 43) states, 
“When not projecting a vocational interest 
(as in physicians, nurses and some artists) 
anatomy associations disclose an excessive 
concern’ with parts of the body and with 
health. Concentration on anatomy is likely 
to be an expression of the hypochondriasis 
of a reactive depression.” 

I would like to elaborate upon the meaning 
of anatomy responses, as reflected in these 
records. Clinically, these patients seem to 
show a “narcissistic withdrawal” which, 
according to Fenichel (2, p. 261), means “a 
transfer of libido from object representations 
to organ representations.” Clinically, this 
would suggest an individual who is so pre- 
occupied with his own body that he has no 
further interests. All his energy is directed 
toward concern for himself, without his being 
capable of directing some of the energy 
toward the outside world. This condition is 
what is actually found psychiatrically in these 
patients. It may be suggested that Beck, 
when he talks of anatomy responses as sug- 
gesting a reactive depression, may have in 
mind a different type of depression from the 
usual guilt feeling or superego depression. 
For lack of another word, we may call it a 
narcissistic type of depression. 

In the experience of the writer, anatomy 
responses always have the same meaning irre- 
spective of vocational interest. When per- 
sons in vocations such as medicine or nursing 
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give an unusual amount of anatomy responses 
(over 10 per cent) clinical findings indicate 
that these responses still represent an extreme 
preoccupation with their own bodies. Oa 
some occasions, such persons make an effort 
to show how intelligent they are, which is 
only another expression of their narcissism. 

The psychological explanation of the diff- 
culty these patients experience in rehabilita- 
tion is still a problem. The patients whose 
records were replete with anatomical re- 
sponses portrayed a great degree of narcis- 
sism. They showed no interest in vocational 
rehabilitation, were preoccupied with their 
bodily complaints, and refused to discuss any 
other problems but their aches and pains. 
This type of personality structure displays 
little ability to relate to others. In psycho- 
analytic terminology, this difficulty is spoken 
of in terms of “transference.” In the 
physically handicapped, this personality struc- 
ture was reflected in minimal progress in 
rehabilitation. 


Neurotic PaTrerNs AND SUCCESS OF 
REHABILITATION 


A number of patients have shown maxi- 
mum progress in rehabilitation. Their Ror- 
schach records were examined in an attempt 
to find a specific personality structure asso- 
ciated with this progress. Various personality 
structures were portrayed in their records. 
Some of the Rorschach records portrayed a 
personality structure which indicated a mini- 
mum degree of deviation from a “normal” 
personality. Another group presented a defi- 
nite neurotic pattern in which the outstand- 
ing features were a high degree of superego 
and excessive guilt feelings. It is this latter 
Rorschach pattern that will be discussed now. 
It should be pointed out at the outset that this 
Rorschach pattern is not as exact as the first 
pattern which was discussed, nor has it been 
proven statistically valid. However, this 
Rorschach pattern has some specific clinical 
features which seem to be present in all the 
cases presenting this pattern. 

The outstanding clinical features of some 
of these patients are described briefly and 
the factors which appear to be common to 
their Rorschach performances are presented 
subsequently. 
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A boy of 17 had been afflicted with 

age of 13. His upper extremities 
were affected. One arm cannot be used at all, and 
the other has minimal use. He has always been 
cited as a case who has achieved almost the maxi- 
mum degree of rehabilitation. He has been trained 
for a job, works on a full-time basis and, on the 
whole, is well adjusted socially. This boy has an 
unusual history of delinquency before his illness; 
he has a court record for stealing radios, and he 
was used as a subject for sexual perversion. 

He was accepted for study in order to get at the 
basis for the good record in rehabilitation in a boy 
from whom we would expect poor results. Two 
methods of study were used. In the first place, the 
Rorschach was administered to him. The out- 
standing characteristics on the Rorschach were 
unusually aggressive animals, such as scorpion, crab 
(towards which he responded with disgust and 
fear), and beasts; and an F+°% of 100. The other 
method was that of free association. I cite a small 
fragment of his association: “The best thing that 
has happened to me was my illness. I am thankful 
for that. If not for my illness, 1 would have been 
in a reform school by now or part of a gang who 


do robbing and stealing.” 


Case A. 


polio at the 


Case B. This patient is a 28-year-old woman with 
a diagnosis of poliomyelitis with paralysis of both 
lower She is married and has two 
young children. The patient’s husband has never 
been able to hold a job for any period of time, has 
never maintained a home for his family (they have 
always lived with the patient's parents), and he left 
his wife during each pregnancy. The patient has 
always taken him back and has tried throughout 
the whole period to maintain the marriage in spite 
of a relationship which brought her much suffer- 
ing. She was considered by the staff to be the 
best motivated patient. Furthermore, she has 
accepted her disability with calmness and without 
complaint. Her Rorschach record has all charac- 
teristics found in a neurotic record more of the 
hysterical type. There is clear-cut color and shading 
shock. In addition, her form perceptions are un- 
usually good; F+°%/, is Her animal responses 


extremities. 


100. 
are the following: gorilla, spider, and a tiger mak- 
ing an approach. 


Case C. This is a 24-year-old girl who comes 
from an upper middle-class family. She has had 
multiple sclerosis for a period of two years. At the 
Institute she tried very hard to learn to walk better. 
She has never complained about her difficulty. In 
discussion with her, she stated that before the onset 
of the disease, she had periods of deep depression 
and would stay home alone for two- or three-day 
She was irritable with her mother. and 
siblings. Furthermore, she considered herself a 
“dope” in spite of the fact that she is a Phi Beta 


periods. 
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Kappa. Since the onset of her illness, she does not 
have these periods of depression and is much less 
irritable. 

The Rorschach record of this patient shows a 
definite neurotic pattern. Her form perceptions are 
excellent; F+°% is 100. Her animal responses are 
the following: gorilla, scorpion, and crab. 


The Rorschach records of this group of 
patients have, in addition to their neurotic 
patterns, two characteristics which run 
through every record. The first character- 
istic is a very high degree of exceptionally 
good form perceptions. Examples of such 
form perception may be found in the record 
of one of the cases: On Card IX, “stones into 
which a face is carved” and “A witch with 
a long pointed hat and long cape. She seems 
to raise her right arm and is pointing to some- 
thing.” It may be called “carved” and 
unusually sharply perceived form. The 
second characteristic is found in the type of 
animals given. These patients give a high 
number of very aggressive animal responses, 
such as eagle, vulture, crocodile, dragon, etc. 

It is suggested that the combination of excel- 
lent form perceptions with aggressive animals 
in the same record relates to the superego 
aspect of one’s personality. Clinically, these 
»atients show a high degree of guilt feelings 
and an acceptance of punishment. 

It might be worth while to dwell upon 
the meaning of form perception on the 
Rorschach. According to Rorschach (6, p. 
213), form interpretations represent conscious 
thinking, and they do not contribute any- 
thing of importance to some “complex rela- 
tionships.” However, he adds that this is not 
always true, for there are neurotics whose 
“complexes” are related to form interpreta- 
tions. He states that there are unmistakable 
signs of “complexes” that can be demon- 
strated on the basis of the F series. Schach- 
tel (7) elaborated upon Rorschach’s statement 
of emotional factors in F responses, indicat- 
ing that form perceptions may have great 
emotional meaning to an individual. How- 
ever, both Rorschach and Schachtel consider 
the content of the form as being dynamic but 
do not discuss the quality of the form as hav- 
ing a dynamic meaning. It is the opinion 
of the author that the sharpness of the per- 
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ceptions also has dynamic meaning. It is 
suggested that it may be related to guilt feel- 
ings. It is of interest to note that in depres- 
sion and in obsessive-compulsive individuals, 
the F+-% is unusually high, and it is signifi- 
cant that, in both of these clinical entities, 
conscience or problems of the superego are 
most outstanding. 

Beck (1, p. 20) seemed to relate the F+-% 
to accurate perception and respect for reality. 
He correlates this with “ego strength.” 
According to him, a high F+-°% goes with a 
“firm ego.” He also correlates it with higher 
intelligence as representing activity of the 
higher differentiating cortical centers. The 
F+°%,, according to Beck, measures the sta- 
bility or “ego strength” of the personality. 

This concept of Beck of the meaning of F 
and F+ does not entirely agree with clinical 
findings on patients whose records consist of 
only high F+-. For example, in a psychotic 
depression, we may have a record of 100 per 
cent form responses, all of which are F+. 
If we follow Beck’s reasoning, we would 
expect this record to portray an individual 
with unusually good ego strength. However, 
it is known clinically that he is psychotic. 
We must therefore conclude that F+°% may 
indicate other personality aspects in an indi- 
vidual. The possibility that it relates to the 
superego aspect of the personality is here 
proposed. The validity of it can be con- 
firmed by correlating records of extremely 
sharply perceived forms with the clinical 
findings. 

The meaning of animal responses has been 
designated by Rorschach (6, p. 20) as being 
the most stereotyped percepts. Beck closely 
follows Rorschach’s interpretation of the 
meaning of animal responses. However, 
neither Rorschach nor Beck considers the type 
of animal and its emotional meaning. Gold- 
farb (4) relates aggressive animals to an 
aggressive parent. I would like to add that 
this concept is very much in agreement with 
Melanie Klein’s (5) concept of the early de- 
velopment of the superego, in which she 
claims that the formulation of the superego 
starts very early in life and its manifestation 
is seen in the concept of man-eating animals, 
etc. The finding of aggressive animals in the 


record of a patient who is clinically shown 
to have great guilt feelings seems to corrobo- 
rate this concept. 

It is in place here to speculate on the 
psychological explanation for the maximum 
progress in rehabilitation of patients whose 
Rorschach records show this pattern. Clini- 
cally, they have usually accepted their disabili- 
ties. Furthermore, some have even become 
better adjusted following their injury. The 
only possible explanation may be found in 
the psychoanalytic view that, in some neu- 
rotics, there is a need and a desire for punish- 
ment and, when this is achieved, their anxiety 
is relieved. In one of his papers, Freud (3, 
p. 397) says, “A long organic illness they [the 
neurotics] regard as a punishment by fate 
and they often cease to keep up their neu- 
roses. They satisfy the sense of guilt [need 
for punishment ]}.” 


SUMMARY 


1. This paper attempts to correlate some 
Rorschach patterns with personality struc- 
ture as a tool in predicting success or failure 


physically 


in the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. 

2. The first pattern suggested is a record 
with a high percentage of anatomy responses. 
A patient who gives this type of pattern 
shows a minimum amount of progress in 
rehabilitation. These findings were cor- 
roborated by case studies. The psychological 
meaning of anatomy responses was elab- 
orated upon, and it was suggested that it 
represents a high degree of narcissism. This 
conclusion seems to agree with the psycho- 
analytic meaning of directing one’s energy 
and love towards one’s body to the exclusion 
of outside interests. 

3. A second Rorschach pattern was sug- 
gested. This is a pattern in which a neu- 
rotic personality structure is portrayed. The 
outstanding characteristic is a high degree of 
neurotic guilt feeling. It is portrayed on the 
Rorschach by a very high percentage of F+ 
responses and aggressive animals. This was 
also clinically corroborated. The group of 
patients that gave such a Rorschach pattern 
showed maximum progress in rehabilitation. 
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STEREOTYPE PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE AMONG COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


BY G. M. GILBERT * 


role of ethnic stereotypes in international 

relations. It is already fairly well recog- 
nized that the stereotyped and prejudicial 
conceptions that national groups maintain 
with respect to each other often stand in the 
way of international understanding and may 
even contribute to international hostilities (3, 
11, 15). The investigation of this problem 
has been considered important enough to be 
undertaken on an international basis by 
UNESCO. 

The American psychological literature con- 
tains many studies of existing stereotypes, 
especially among college students. (The 
latter group, though highly selective, is ex- 
tremely important in this connection, since it 
contributes decisively to national leadership 
and policy making.) What has not received 
sufficient attention heretofore is the extent to 
which these stereotypes persist or fade in the 
course of time, or undergo radical changes as 


[=a attention is being given to the 


an accompaniment of shifting international 


relations, socioeconomic conditions, and 
propaganda. Previous follow-up studies of 
stereotypes before and after Pearl Harbor (8, 
14, 17) give useful indications of changing 
conceptions of the national character of 
friendly and enemy nations at a crucial period 
in our history. However, they did not cover 
a long enough span of years to give any 
indication of the broad psychocultural trends 
in stereotype persistence and change. A few 
general observations of changing national 
prejudices over various periods of time have 
been made on the basis of retrospective con- 
tent analysis (of newspapers, etc.). These 
include: the American’s changing characteri- 
zation of Chinese immigrants (18), the evo- 
lution of the European conceptualization of 
Hungarian character (9), and the vicissitudes 
of American attitude toward the Russians 
and vice versa (13, 4). Unfortunately, there 

* This study was conducted at Princeton University. 


The author is now Chief Psychologist at the VA Hospital, 
Northport, L. I., N. Y. 


is a lack of experimental follow-up studies 
over long periods of time, yielding com- 
parable data to verify and quantify observa- 
tions of this type. Since one of the major 
issues in human relations is the question 
whether such prejudices may be ameliorated 
in time and the explosiveness of international 
and intergroup tensions thereby lessened, the 
experimental investigation of stereotype per- 
sistence and change would seem to merit 
more serious attention than it has been 
accorded in the past. 

It has not been possible, heretofore, to set 
up an experiment in which the stereotypes 
and prejudices entertained by the American 
“majority group” (white, American-born, 
mostly Protestant) could be investigated and 
then a repeat study made on the same group 
20 or 30 years later to determine any changing 
trends. It was possible, however, to do a 
repeat study in one of the first colleges sub-’ 
jected to such investigation, to determine 
whether the same stereotyping tendencies per- 
sisted in the present population at that same 
institution, after a lapse of almost 20 years. 

The pioneer study of Katz and Braly (10) 
was conducted in 1932 at Princeton Univer- 
sity, using 100 Princeton undergraduates as 
their Ss. The ethnic groups for whom the 
students listed outstanding characteristics 
were: Germans, English, Jews, Negroes, 
Turks, Japanese, Italians, Chinese, Ameri- 
cans, and Irish. The study revealed a fairly 
high degree of agreement on the leading 
characteristics of the most familiar stereo- 
types (Negroes, Jews, Germans) and an 
apparent readiness to make generalizations 
about all of the groups. This study has been 
frequently cited in the literature on social 
psychology as an example of the extent to 

1 Repeated public opinion polls before, during, and 
after World War II did come fairly close to accomplish- 
ing this end, when they dealt with attitudes toward 
friendly or enemy nations. However, these generally 
did not yield comparable data couched in terms of 
national character, and comparable data did not cover a 


wide enough span of years to indicate broad cultural 
trends (5). 
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which even college students subscribe to the 
stereotypes and prejudices current in our 
culture. 

The writer undertook to see whether there 
had been any change in this stereotyping 
tendency among college students 18 years 
later. The study was, therefore, repeated at 
Princeton University in 1950, using the same 
procedure and a larger N (333). Since most 
of our Ss were actually born at about the time 
of the previous study, we may in effect regard 
this as a comparison of the social stereotypes 
and prejudices of two succeeding generations 
of Princeton students. 


PROCEDURE 
The procedure followed was identical with that 
adopted in the 1932 study. A list of 84 attributes 
or trait names was passed out to the students: 





aggressive 
alert 
ambitious 
argumentative 
arrogant 
artistic 
boastful 
brilliant 
onceited 
mservative 
ynventional 
ourteous 
owardl 
ruel 
deceitful 
efhcient 


evasive 


extremely nationalistic 


faithful 
frivolous 
generous 
gluttonous 
grasping 
gregarious 
happy-go-lucky 
honest 
humorless 
ignorant 
imaginative 
imitative 
impulsive 
individualistic 
industrious 
intelligent 
jovial 

kind 

lazy 

loud 

loyal to family ties 
materialistic 
meditative 
mercenary 


methodical 
musical 

naive 

neat 
ostentatious 
passionate 
persistent 
physically dirty 
pleasure-loving 
ponderous 
practical 
progressive 
pugnacious 
quarrelsome 
quick-tempered 
quiet 

radical 
reserved 
revengeful 
rude 
scientifically-minded 
sensitive 
sensual 

shrewd 
slovenly 

sly 
sophisticated 
sportsmanlike 
stolid 
straightforwarc 
stubborn 
stupid 

suave 
suggestible 
superstitious 
suspicious 
talkative 
tradition-loving 
treacherous 
unreliable 

very religious 
witty 


The students were instructed to study the list 
carefully with a view to considering which of these 
attributes applied to each of the ten ethnic groups 


listed above. After all of the attributes pertaining 
to each group had been listed, the five which were 
most applicable were to be checked. Only those 
attributes checked as most characteristic of each 
group were later tallied as indicators of social 
stereotypes. 

While the experiment was under way there were 
many expressions of concern by students who felt 
that the task was a somewhat unreasonable one. 
They were told to comply to the best of their under- 
standing and to write comments if they felt it 
necessary. 


RESULTS 


For the purpose of this comparison, we 
have listed all those traits checked by at least 
20 per cent of the population in either study, 
including, in any event, the five traits most 
frequently checked in 1950 as well as in 1932. 
The percentages are given for the total popu- 
lation in either study, with differences in per- 
centage points. Where the 1932 percentage 
is omitted, the trait in question was not on 
the list of twelve most frequently checked 
traits published by Katz and Braly. The 
exact difference, therefore, cannot be com- 
puted for those traits “hardly mentioned” in 
1932, but would be close to the 1950 figure. 

Evidence of persistence of ethnic stereo- 
types is contained in the fact that the char- 
acteristics most frequently checked in 1932 
were, for the most part, the ones most fre- 
quently checked in 1950. However, there 
was even more impressive evidence of resist- 
ance to the stereotyping tendency, and a 
fading-out of such formulations. The fro- 
test reaction of some of the Ss during the 
experiment was an immediate indicator that 
the task of assigning generalized attributes 
to the members of ethnic groups was con- 
sidered an unreasonable one. 

The tabulated results clearly showed that 
stereotypes are no longer as generally accepted 
as they were in 1932. It will be noted, for one 
thing, that in no case are any traits assigned 
to a group by as high a proportion of the Ss 
as 60 per cent to 80 per cent, as was the case 
formerly. On the contrary, almost all attri- 
butes were checked by a considerably smaller 
percentage of the Ss, and many of the traits 
were virtually ignored. There are consider- 
able differences in the extent to which various 
subject groups have shed their stereotypes, 
but there is a definite evidence of a “fading 
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effect” all down the line. Thus it is true that 
the characteristics most frequently checked 
for Negroes and Jews in 1950 are about the 
same as those most frequently checked in 
1932, but they were checked by a far smaller 
proportion of students than in 1932. The 
stereotypes of the more distant groups like 
Turks and Japanese have virtually faded into 
oblivion. 

Aside from this over-all fading effect, there 
are some interesting specific changes which 
appear to be related both to events in recent 
history and to changing conventions in our 
media of communication. The combined 
effects of persistence and change may be 
seen in a comparison of results for each of 
the ethnic groups described by our Ss (see 


Table 1). 


Americans 


The cluster of admirable traits by which 
the American college student of 1932 char- 
acterized himself has given way to a more 
critical attitude and a resistance to stereotypes 
generally. He apparently no longer thinks 
of Americans as being quite so outstandingly 
industrious, intelligent, ambitious, progres- 
sive, alert, and efficient as he did then. The 
greatest change in frequency was noted in 
the attribute progressive, which was reduced 
from 27 per cent to 5 per cent. Of the orig- 
inal trait cluster, the only two to hold up 
against the trend were materialistic and 
pleasureloving. These mundane character- 
istics correspond to the European scholar’s 
conception of American national character, 
which probably has some basis in cultural 
reality. The trait individualistic, which was 
hardly mentioned in 1932, is now among the 
five traits most frequently mentioned as in- 
dicative of American character, whereas the 
trait aggressive has faded out of the picture. 
It is interesting that the American now thinks 
of himself as more individualistic but less 
aggressive than he did in 1932, having been 
made aware of the regimentation and aggres- 
sion of foreign dictatorships. In general, it 
is suggested that the present-day American 
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college student is less inclined to make flat- 
tering generalizations about his own national 
character, but has a better appreciation of 
some of the cultural distinctions that have 
become more apparent in recent years. 


English 

In the English stereotype the most pro- 
nounced changes are also in the diminishing 
or fading direction, ic., a lessening of the 
frequency with which generalizations are 
made about the “typical Englishman.” It 
will be noted, for example, that the sports- 
manlike attribute, formerly given by over 
half the students, is now given by only about 
one-fifth of the population. This appears 
to be an accompaniment of the fading-out of 
the movie and vaudeville Englishman whose 
chief concern was with things being “cricket.” 
On the other hand, there is increased em- 
phasis on the English reserve, sophistication, 
and _tradition-loving characteristics. The 
attribute sophisticated is too ambiguous to 
be analyzed readily, but the question may be 
raised whether the picture of a reserved and 
traditionloving people may not have some 
basis in the culturally determined national 
character. We are again confronted with a 
question heretofore ignored in the study of 
stereotypes: To what extent are characteris- 
tics attributed to foreign groups justifiable 
on the basis of cultural differences, rather 
than attributable to prejudice or stereotyped 
labels? The hypothesis is suggested here that 
as education and intercommunication become 
more widespread, the fictitious traits tend to 
fade, while conceptions of national character 
are confirmed by cultural contact and reality- 
testing. In this case, the American college 
student may be justified in maintaining that 
respect for tradition and a certain reserve in 
behavior are among the proprieties of British 
national character. 


Negroes 


The picture of the superstitious, lazy, banjo- 
strumming minstrel darky has faded to a 
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CoMPARISON OF STEREOTYPE TRAIT FREQUENCIES 











Per Cent CHEeckinc Trait 





1932 1950 


diff. 


+ 





AMERICANS 





Industrious 
Intelligent 
Materialistic 
Ambitious 
Progressive 
Pleasure-loving 
Alert 

Efficient 
Aggressiv e 
Individualistic 


48 
47 
33 
33 
27 
26 
23 
21 
20 





ENGLIsH 





Sportsmanlike 
Intelligent 
Conventional 
Tradition-loving 
Conservative 
Reserved 
Sophisticated 
Courteous 
Honest 


53 
46 
34 
31 
3° 
29 
27 
21 


20 








NEGROES 





Superstitious 
Lazy 
Happy-go-lucky 
Ignorant 
Musical 
Ostentatious 
Very religious 
Stupid 
Pleasure-loving 


54 
75 
38 
38 











Shrewd 

Mercenary 
Industrious 
Grasping 

Intelligent 
Ambitious 

Sly 

Loyal to family ties 


79 
49 
45 
34 
29 
21 
20 


15 





ITALIANS 





Artistic 
Impulsive 
Passionate 
Quick-tempered 
Musical 
Imaginative 
Very religious 
Talkative 


Pleasure-loving 


53 
44 
37 
35 
32 
30 
21 
21 


Per Cent CHECKING TRAIT 
pacman 
diff. 


1932 1950 





GERMANS 





Scientifically-minded 
Industrious 

Stolid 

Intelligent 

Methodical 

Extremely nationalistic 
Progressive 

Aggressive 

Arrogant 


78 
65 
44 
32 
31 
24 
16 





JAPANESE 





Intelligent 

Industrious 

Progressive 

Shrewd 

Sly 

Imutative 

Extremely nationalistic 
Treacherous 


45 
43 
24 
22 
20 
17 


13 





CHINESE 





Superstitious 
Sly 
Conservative 
Tradition-loving 
Loyal to family ties 
Quiet 

Reserved 
Industrious 


34 
29 
29 
26 
22 
13 
17 
18 








Pugnacious 
Quick-tempered 

Witty 

Honest 

Very religious 
Industrious 

Extremely nationalistic 








Cruel 

Very religious 
Treacherous 
Sensual 
Ignorant 
Physically dirty 
Sly 
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considerable degree, though it still persists in 
many collegiate minds. The chief stereotype 
traits superstitious and lazy, which were 
highly exploited in the motion picture, vaude- 
ville, radio, and magazine characters of 
yesteryear, are still among the traits most 
frequently assigned to Negroes; but they are 
now given by less than half as many students 
as formerly. The student group was almost 
unanimous (84 per cent) in calling Negroes 
superstitious in 1932, but today less than half 
of the students (41 per cent) consider such a 
generalization worth mentioning. Happy- 
go-lucky, ostentatious, and ignorant are like- 
wise mentioned by considerably fewer stu- 
dents than formerly in describing Negro 
personality. There is a slight tendency to 
compensate for adverse attributes by empha- 
sizing more innocuous ones like musical and 
pleasureloving. Thus the general trend is 
one of a gradual fading of the picture of the 
minstrel gag-man, “Amos and Andy” igno- 
ramus, though it is still one of the most 
persistent among the stereotypes studied.” 


Jews 


The personality stereotype as given in 1932 
was rather clearly that of the shrewd and 
mercenary, though industrious, Shylock char- 
acter. This stereotype apparently also per- 
sists among the college students of today, but 
to a far lesser degree. The four principal 
“Shylock” traits—shrewd, mercenary, indus- 
trious, grasping—have been reduced to little 
more than half their former frequency as 
attributes of the Jewish group. The trait 
most frequently mentioned then as now, is 
shrewd—indicating a certain persistence of 
the Shylock stereotype. But whereas 79 per 
cent of the students seemed to take that trait 
for granted in 1932, only 47 per cent men- 
tioned it in 1950, and many of these, as one 
shall see, did so with a great deal of skepti- 
cism. Here, too, there is a slight tendency to 
emphasize the more innocuous traits, intelli- 
gent, ambitious, and loyal to family ties. The 
over-all change is one of a considerable fad- 


2It should be noted again that southern students are 
well represented in the Princeton population. These 
results are therefore more broadly representative and 
more prejudicial to the Negro than might be the case in 
many other northern universities. 
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ing of a highly negative group stereotype, in 
accordance with the general anti-stereotpye 
tendency. 


Italians 


The artistic and hot-tempered Italian, rep- 
resenting a cross between the temperamental 
maestro and the cheerful organ-grinder, is 
still with us; but like the Shylock Jew and 
the minstrel Negro, he is only a faded image 
of his former self. There is a considerable 
reduction in the artistic cluster—artistic, 
musical, imaginative—as well as the tempera- 
mentai one—passionate, impulsive, and quick- 
tempered. The sharpest reduction occurs in 
quick-tempered (from 35 per cent to 15 per 
cent), and impulsive (from 44 per cent to 19 
per cent). This would indicate that the 
knife-wielding, hot-tempered Latin who 
slashed out in jealous fury (after serenading 
his love with “O sole mio”) is passing off 
the stage of fictitious stereotypes. Neither 
is he considered as outstandingly artistic as 
formerly. However, the very religious attri- 
bute runs counter to the trend—resulting 
possibly from a focusing of interest on the 
Catholic pilgrimages to Rome during the 
Holy Year of 1950. The latter item suggests 
the influence of current events in shifting the 
emphasis on various aspects of a preconceived 
national character. It is interesting to note, 
in passing, that the Italian stereotype did not 
suffer from the effects of war-time hostilities, 
as did both the German and Japanese. 


Germans 


In the case of the Germans and Japanese, 
we have a special preblem of changes result- 
ing from recent hostilities.* An appraisal of 
the typical German as industrious and scien- 
tifically-minded still persists, though to a 
lesser degree than 18 years ago, However, 
the over-all stereotype has suffered a decided 
change in the negative direction, apparently 
brought about by the contamination of the 
German picture by the Nazi stereotype of 
World War II. Thus Germans are now 
thought to be much more extremely national- 
istic than formerly (increase from 24 per cent 

8 The shift in these stereotypes during World War 


II (8, 14, 17) provided confirmatory intermediate data 
for the trend noted here. 
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to 50 per cent). They are designated as 
aggressive and arrogant by roughly one- 
fourth of the students, whereas these traits 
were hardly mentioned in the 1932 study. 
The picture of a stolid and industrious people 
noted for their scientific progress, has given 
way to a nation of arrogant nationalists using 
their scientific ingenuity for aggressive rather 
than progressive ends. The question nat- 
urally arises whether this shift in stereotype 
has not been justified to some extent by 
recent history. There would appear to be 
some room for the assumption that an under- 
lying aggressive nationalism was intensified 
and brought to a climax during the Nazi 
regime. It is important to note that this dis- 
tortion of the German stereotype can be 
accounted for by recent experience which 
provides at least some partial reality-testing. 
On the other hand, it is certain that the Nazi 
stereotype does a great injustice to many 
Germans of the gemiitlich and _broad- 
minded variety—an injustice which is, of 
course, common to all stereotypes. 


Japanese 


There has also been a marked shift of the 
Japanese sterectype from a rather positive to 
a rather negative one, in spite of the general 
reluctance to make any generalizations. 
Whereas almost half of the students consid- 
ered the Japanese intelligent and industrious 
in 1932, and about a quarter of the students 
considered them progressive, these attributes 
have been radically reduced in the minds of 
present-day college students. On the other 
hand, it is interesting to note that, while the 
Oriental sterevtype trait sly has been radi- 
cally reduced for the Chinese, it still holds 
up as an indicator of Japanese national char- 
acter. Imitative and treacherous have in- 
creased somewhat, and extremely nationalistic 
now appears among the five leading traits. 
Thus we have a radical change from the pic- 
ture of an intelligent, industrious, progressive 
people, to one that is imitative, sly, treacher- 
ous, and extremely nationalistic. It appears 
obvious that this shift, as in the case of the 
Germans, has taken place as a result of World 
War II, when the negative characteristics of 
the enemy were played up (and perhaps, in 
part, actually brought out by war); while 
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the positive characteristics—no doubt just as 
valid or invalid now as then—were lost sight 
of. The Japanese appear to have suffered 
even more than the Germans in the latter 
regard. Their positive characteristics have 
practically disappeared from the American 
college students’ conceptualization, while the 
Germans are still credited with being scien- 
tific and industrious. 


Chinese 


The “heathen Chinee” of former years has 
given way to a better conception of an Ori- 
ental people with a well-stablished culture 
and tradition of their own. The superstitious 
and sly Oriental widely publicized in detec- 
tive stories and movies of the former gen- 
eration is already disappearing. On the other 
hand, the attributes traditionloving and loyal 
to family ties have held up fairly well and 
may likewise be attributed to recognizable 
cultural differences. The latter attributes, 
being related to ancestor-worship and the 
relative immobility of social structure, are 
perhaps a generation behind the times as 
indicators of national character, but might be 
justifiable on the basis of cultural lag. Even 
that would be a better indication of cultural 
reality-testing than the former “sly heathen” 
sterenype, which reflected American naive 
ethnocentrism, which is now apparently on 
the wane. 


Irish 

The stereotype of the quick-tempered, pug- 
nacious Irishman, who is always ready for a 
fight but nevertheless devoted to his church, 
has held up to some extent, but the fading 
effect is noticeable here too. His pugnacity 
and honesty have suffered considerable loss 
in the picture, as less cognizance is taken of 
the “fighting Irish” stereotype. The traits 
very religious and extremely nationalistic 
have stood the test of time. The very re- 
ligious attribute appears to be attached to 
nationalities which are predominantly Catho- 
lic, while the extreme nationalism apparently 
refers to the well-known Irish independence 
and neutrality in recent history. There would 
thus be some cultural basis for those trait 
characterizations that have not diminished. 
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Turks 


The “Terrible Turk” is another casualty of 
fading verbal stereotypes. Most of the stu- 
dents were unable to offer any attributes for 
the Turks for the simple reason that they had 
never met any, nor even heard any descrip- 
tions of their character from reliable sources. 
It is hardly likely that the students in 1932 
were on any more familiar terms with the 
Turks, but almost half of them were neverthe- 
less willing to call the Turks cruel. This was 
probably due to a combination of the after- 
effects of the Armenian episode of World 
War I and the perpetuation of the “Terrible 
Turk” stereotype in the sport and entertain- 
ment fields. Now only 12 per cent of the 
group labelled them as cruel, and hardly any- 
body could think of anything else to say. 
The Turks, being probably the most remote 
ethnic group, as far as our Ss were concerned, 
yielded the smallest number of responses of 
any of the groups rated. This is further evi- 
dence that the contemporary college student 
is more guarded in making pat generali- 
zations about the character of people he has 
never met. 


As a measure of the definiteness or con- 
consistency of the various stereotypes, Katz 
and Braly computed the smallest number of 
traits that would be required to include one- 
half of all the possible designations. We have 
employed the same procedure in order to 
provide an easy comparison between our data 
and the previous data with respect to stereo- 
type consistency. The comparative data are 


TABLE 2 


CoMPARISON OF STEREOTYPE CONSISTENCY 








No. or Traits Requirep 


Group 1932 1950 





a 


Negroes 
Germans 
Jews 
Italians 
English 
Irish 
Americans 
Japanese 
Chinese 
Turks 


12. 

6. 
10. 
11. 

9 
17. 
13. 
26. 
14. 
32. 


COS MASOUS 
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given in Table 2. It will be noted that in 
every case a considerably larger number of 
traits would have to be included to represent 
the same proportion of possible designations. 
This means that the various traits were desig- 
nated far less trequently in our study than in 
the previous one. For the most part this was 
accounted for by the fact that a far greater 
number of students failed to make use of 
their allotted five designations for each na- 
tionality and in many cases refused to make 
any generalizations at all. The only stereo- 
type which remains fairly definite, though 
considerably altered, is that of the Germans. 

The voluntary comments made by the 
students seem to reveal a higher degree of 
sophistication with respect to social stereo- 
types and cultural reality-testing than appears 
to have been the case in 1932. Almost all of 
the comments voluntarily written by the 
students indicated protest against the unrea- 
sonable task of making generalizations about 
people—especially those that they had hardly 
ever met. Admittedly, the nature of the 
experiment was such that only those who 
found fault with it would have taken the 
occasion to comment on it. Obviously, there 
were many who still saw nothing objection- 
able in making such generalizations. A 
sampling of the comments, however, is in- 
dicative of the changing attitudes which are 
reflected in the data above. It should be 
noted from the comments that even many of 
those who made generalizations had great 
reservations about them. 


I personally do not believe that I have sufficient 
acquaintance to generalize about the traits of various 
nationality groups. . . . 


In most of these I must, unfortunately, base my 
decisions on my acquaintance with only one or two 
representatives, or, even worse, on movie or maga- 
zine stock characters. Thus I write everything with 
extensive reservations. Secondly, I wish to point 
ovt that I most definitely do not consider any char- 
acteristics which I hesitantly assign to one ethnic 
group as necessarily applying to an individual 
within the group. I merely think that one group 
would tend more toward containing such an indi- 
vidual than another. 


I don’t consider it possible to pigeonhole a whole 
people under a few adjectives. I can only represent 
stereotypes here. Probably all people contain all 
these characteristics in part. 
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None of these adjectives are descriptions from 
personal experiences with these groups. Even those 
listed for Americans are newspaper descriptions. 
Characteristics for all of these groups have been 
determined for me not by me. 


I do not believe that one can generalize about 
races or nationalities in this manner. The words 
which I put down will apply to vague concepts, 
and to my mind, do not mean anything. One word 
which would apply to one German might not apply 
to another; individuals make up the many, and I 
do not have any faith in the words which one glibly 
applies through prejudice or erroneous concepts, to 
races or nations as a whole. It is on this premise 
that I will comply with the wishes of the psychology 
department. 


How is it possible to attribute certain character- 
istics to people of different nations without first- 
hand or definice knowledge either of these people 
or their customs or habits? Characteristics that are 
selected below for different peoples are for the most 
part characteristics which our own society has con- 
ceived to be appropriate and are probably nine out 
of ten times incorrect (as to the race or nation as a 
whole). 

A whole race of people cannot be generalized as 
having common traits. It is a dangerous and fal- 
lacious practice to characterize a whole nationality 
by a few words, even though there may be some 
degree of truth in the existence of some of the traits 
in small portions of the race or nationality. 


I refuse to be a part of a childish game like this. 
It seems to me that the Psych. Dept. at Princeton, 
at least, ought to recognize the intelligence of 
students who choose courses in this department. 
As far as I have come into contact with these 
so-called ethnic groups I can think of no distinguish- 
ing characteristics which will apply to any group 
as a whole. 

Any attempt to carry on this exercise breaks down 
among feelings of absurdity. I have been trained 
from birth not to label any groups—whether eco- 
nomic, political, or ethnic—not so much out of 
broad-mindedness as in an effort to avoid poor taste. 


CONCLUSIONS AND GENERAL IMPLICATIONS 


The principal conclusion to be drawn from 
this study is that the present generation of 
college students is more reluctant than the 
previous generation to make stereotyped gen- 
eralizations about the character of ethnic 
groups, especially those with whom they have 
had little contact. Some students regard it 
as almost an insult to their intelligence to be 
required to make such generalizations, while 
others do so with considerable reservations. 
This is clear in spite of the fact that some of 
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the stereotypes (like Negro and Jew) persist 
to a fair degree while others (like German 
and Japanese) have changed in a negative 
direction as a result of recent hostilities. With 
these exceptions, there is less ethnocentric 
bias and uncritical generalization in group 
characterization by the educated American 
“majority group.” There is evidence of far 
more “cultural reality-testing.” When char- 
acteristics are ascribed to ethnic groups as 
frequently as they were 20 years ago, or even 
more so, there is often some conceivable 
validity on the basis of cultural characteristics 
or national character (e.g.. German national- 
ism, English conservatism, American ma- 
terialism). The general conclusion might be 
drawn that college students today make fewer 
generalizations about ethnic character, but 
those they do make tend to be based more on 
cultural and historical realities and less on 
fictitious caricatures or the prejudices of their 
parents. 

Klineberg (11) has pointed out the danger 
in going too far with the “kernel of truth” 
hypothesis—the idea that stereotypes which 
persist have some basis in reality. This study 
suggests that among college students, at least, 
those traits which resist the anti-stereotype 
trend appear to have some basis in recogniz- 
able cultural differences. This is not to deny 
that amy generalizations are fallible when 
applied to individual members of ethnic 
groups, or that the observable differences may 
be transient phases of cultural development. 
It is understood, in any case, that we are deal- 
ing with cultural generalities and not innate 
racial traits, and the students themselves seem 
to be better aware of this distinction today. 

As to the underlying cultural trends which 
bring about these changes in the college 
student’s thinking, one can only speculate. 
For one thing, it would seem plausible that 
the greater popularity of social science in our 
colleges * is having some effect in producing 
a little more sophistication about social stereo- 
types and prejudices. Most students today 
have either taken or have been indirectly 
subjected to the influences of courses in psy- 
chology or sociology, where stereotypes and 


* At Princeton, for example, the students’ “flight from 
the humanities” to the social sciences was creating some 
distress on the part of the administration. 
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prejudices are usually held up for critical 
examination. It thus becomes a mark of 
ignorance or lack of sophistication to express 
open prejudice as a general rule—at least 
where “sophistication” is a primary value 
which precludes obvious prejudice. 

Another factor is probably the changing 
complexion of the student population. 
Whereas the Princeton population of 1932, 
like that of most leading higher institutions, 
came largely from well-to-do, rather “privi- 
leged” farnilies, the post-war population has 
represented much more of a cross-section of 
American youth, as a result of the “GI Bill” 
and the spread of higher education generally. 
This intergroup contact is not only a broaden- 
ing influence, but minimizes the “superior 
in-group” complexion of the population 
tested. 

A third and more general cultural factor, 
we believe, is the gradual disappearance of 
stereotyped characterizations in our entertain- 
ment and communication media. It is difh- 


cult to say which is cause and which is effect, 
as far as the enlightenment of the public is 
concerned, since we are dealing with a com- 
plex process of social interaction in the per- 
petuation of social attitudes; but it would 


appear plausible that modern literature, mo- 
tion pictures, and television do not subject 
the young student to as persistent a barrage 
of foreign and minority-group caricatures as 
the vaudeville, fiction, and radio skits of the 
twenties. Minority group opposition, aver- 
sion to fanatic excesses, and plain good com- 
mercial sense of advertisers, editors, and 
program directors have undoubtedly ll 
played their part in retarding the vicious 
circle of prejudice which maintains its im- 
petus through these media of communication. 

It is understood, of course, that we are 
dealing with changes in verbalized concepts 
which need not necessarily reflect basic con- 
victions. There is here, as in much of public 
opinion, a process of conformity or “per- 
suasion without conviction.” Some of the 
students’ comments emphasized that while 
they understood which characteristics the 
various groups were supposed to have, they 
did not believe that it was necessarily true. 
Katz and Braly noted the distinction also in 
their original study. It might even be argued 
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that all the obtained differences reflect merely 
changing conventions in verbal formulations. 
Even if that were so—though we would be 
inclined to believe that active prejudices are 
proportional to verbal stereotypes—the differ- 
ence is extremely significant. It is not indis- 
pensable that the public or its leaders be 
convinced of their prejudices before such 
verbalized attitudes can lead to drastic action. 
In the complex processes of social aggression, 
passive acquiescence plays a formidable role. 
In our study of the Nazi war criminals, for 
example, we were surprised to find that many 
of the Nazi leaders had no strong convictions 
about their ideology and were quite ready 
to renounce it. Even the SS colonel who 
exterminated about two million Jews said 
that he only believed what he was told and 
implied that he was simply playing a passive 
role in institutionalized persecution. Our 
study of his character and those of other 
Nazis made this explanation highly plausible. 
Admittedly, it takes a great deal more than 
passive acquiescence to convert verbal stereo- 
types into discrimination, persecution, and 
outbursts of mob violence and international 
hostilities. The underlying causes in socio- 
economic frustration and displaced aggression 
cannot be denied, and fanatic leadership may 
often be required to spark the conflagration. 
But such outbursts are distinctly facilitated 
by the credence given to prejudicial symbols 
by the general public and their leaders. To 
the extent that these stereotypes and preju- 
dices become minimized even in their verbal 
expression or shallow persuasion, to that 
extent the threshold of resistance to such out- 
bursts may well be effectively raised. 

This has practical implications in our own 
society in matters such as the passing of 
immigration and fair employment legislation, 
clarification of foreign policy and support for 
the United Nations, etc. College students 
represent only a small proportion of the 
population, but it is the portion that most 
frequently provides the leadership in all 
walks of life, fills policy-making positions, and 
most effectively influences public opinion. 
If it is true, as this study suggests, that 
present-day college students tend to base their 
social attitudes on experience and social sci- 
ence rather than fiction, we have perhaps a 
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of hope that the future leadership of our 
ntry will be more rational in the realm of 


social relationships than it has been in the 
past. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 
LABORATORY MEASUREMENTS AND PSYCHOTHERAPY * 


BY A. S. EDWARDS 
University of Georgia 


ECTARIANISM in psychology has perhaps served 
S its purpose. It may have stimulated some 
groups to give evidence of their equality or superi- 
ority. The growing tendency to develop coopera- 
tion and even rapport among psychologists now 
leads us, not so much to argue for its desirability, 
as to show new ways in which cooperation can be 
effective. 

The special interest of this paper is on the con- 
tribution of the experimental laboratory to the 
abnormal and to clinical work. Before referring 
to the possible contributions to the clinic, one 
matter may be emphasized, which though supposed 
to be well known, may be forgotten, or, in the 
present epidemic of “guidance,” may not even be 
known by the untrained “counselors” who are. sud- 
denly taking charge of the present and future of 
our school children. 

The reference is to the importance of physical 
examinations. The illustration is that of a young 
man classified as “4F” in the draft and considered 
to have some “constitutional inferiority.” He much 
desired help and came voluntarily to ask for it. 
He said that he felt inferior and wanted to develop 
self-confidence. His father talked over the prob- 
lem and promised to give any help he could. A 
thorough physical examination was requested and 
obtained. The report was entirely negative. After 
some time another physical examination was re- 
quested, and again the report was negative. Only 
mediocre progress was being made. After a year 
and a half, another physical examination revealed 
what should have been learned on the first one. 
The young man had worms and was treated for 
them. Improvement was prompt and has been 
permanent. The other side of the matter is quite 
as important and has recently been canvassed by 
Pronko (6). 

For the experimental measurements used in cases 
reported below, details of apparatus and procedure 
have already been published (1, 2, 3). 


Case 1. 
birth injury. 


Man, spastic paralysis, aged 22. Probably 
Paralysis had existed from the earliest 


1 This is a brief summary of some of the results 
worked out in a much longer paper, “Measurement of 
Results of Psychotherapy,” which was presented at the 
January, 1950, meeting of the Georgia Psychological 
Association. 


years and was severe, affecting hands, arms, legs, and 
voice. Measurements were taken during five months 
while therapeutic help was given. Two results are 
noted: the amount of improvement in voluntary control, 
and the encouragement of the individual who saw the 
records of examinations. Gradvation from the Univer- 
sity stopped treatment. Some results follow. 


Handand Hand and 
arm, arm, 
Body sway, sitting, standing, 
in mm. in mm. in mm. 
Nov., 1943 1738 703 1622 
Mar., 1944 903 211 696 


Case 2. Young woman, aged 22, diagnosed cerebral 
palsy probably from birth injury. This was a rela- 
tively uninjured individual, but one who had difficulty 
in skilled actions and in speech. Help was given during 
two years in doing various hand skills, playing games, 
threading needles, etc. She also had speech training 
from a special teacher. Improvement during ten weeks 
is shown in the following results. Training period: 
October 5 to November 30. 

Finger tremor: in mm., 62, 57, 71, 52, 65, 37, 35» 

28, 31. 

Body sway: no improvement. 

Part of Purdue Peg Board: from 23 to 31. 

Pursuit Meter: from failure of 1, to 5. 

Seguin Form Board: reduction of time from 28 to 15 
seconds. 

Threading needles: No. 1 (largest), time to thread 
from 8 to 5 seconds. No. 2 (smaller), from 
failure to 4 seconds. No. 3 (smallest), from failure 
to 7 seconds. 

Typing of Gettysburg Address: time from 38 to 15 
minutes; words per minute, from 8 to 18; mistakes, 
from 24 to 21. 

Unmeasured results were voice records which showed 
(on personal judgments) little or no improvement, and 
a series of baskets made of modelling clay which showed 
progressive and very great improvement. 


Graduate student, aged 25, disturbed about 
his “nervousness.” Wanted to know if smoking had 
anything to do with it. He was asked to stop smoking 
for 12 hours. Following this his finger tremor was 
24 mm. After this measurement, he smoked two ciga- 
rettes. After smoking one-half of a cigarette, his finger 
tremor was 76 mm.; after the entire cigarette, the finger 
tremor was 82; after smoking the second cigarette, finger 
tremor was 123 mm. He decided to quit smoking. 


Case 3. 


Case 4. An advanced student in psychology was dis- 
turbed about his smoking and wanted to be tested. 
After withdrawal of smoking for about an hour he had 
a finger tremor of 35 mm. During the smoking of a 
cigarette and inhaling, tremor went up to 44 and then 
to 70 mm. Ten minutes after smoking, finger tremor 
dropped to 58.5 mm. After no smoking for three 
weeks, finger tremor was 21.5; he then smoked and 
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inhaled one cigarette, and the finger tremor rose to 
71.3 mm. 

Case 5. A veteran, aged 26, reported a diagnosis of 
“shell shock” and malaria. Finger tremor varied from 
329 to 515 mm.; average, 419.7. 

Case 6. A man, aged 60, measured through several 
series before and after work in a shop. Normal, average 
before work, 23.8 mm.; after one hour of work in the 
shop, 60.7 mm.; after further work and report of some 
fatigue, 106.0 mm. 

Case 7. A woman, aged 40, after severe leg injury 
including strain, showed body sway (four measurements 
on ataxiameter) of 723 mm.; after recovery as reported 
by S, body sway was 115 mm. 

Case 8. A man, retired and aged 84, had been 
ordered by his physician to stop smoking. No efforts 
to get him to stop were effective. He was shown the 
effects of smoking as measured by the finger tromometer 
and later published by the writer (4). 


Report has already been made upon the measure- 
ment of finger tremor of neuropsychiatric patients 
with the suggestion that by means of the use of 
battle records, patients might be reconditioned and 
their progress measured (5). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Under the assumption that cooperation of labora- 
tory and clinic is desirable, a few examples have 
been given of methods of cooperation not now 
generally used. for example, has shown 
improvement due to special training involving con- 
trol, and this improvement has been demonstrated 
by a relatively simple measuring device. 

In Case 3, it is easy to postulate a conflict in the 
life of the individual which is the cause of the 


Case 2, 
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difficulty. By looking for the conflict, one may 
entirely overlook the physiological aspect. The 
key to the difficulty was indicated by measurement 
of bodily movement. 

After all advice had failed in Case 8, the indi- 
vidual was easily and quickly convinced that his 
disturbance was due to smoking. 

In Cases 5, 6, and 7, measurement not only indi- 
cated the underlying condition, but showed im- 
provement after treatment. After a disturbance 
is understood, the counselor can then use his judg- 
ment as to whether emphasis should be placed on 
the emotional, the physiological, or whether both 
should be more or less equally considered. 

Our procedure has been valuable in at least two 
ways: By means of objective measurements certain 
facts have been brought to light; the measurements 
of improvement and the study of them by the 
patient, have resulted in changes in behavior and 
in greatly increased encouragement to continue 
efforts to make further improvement. 
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JAMES CLERK MAXWELL ON THE DYNAMICAL AND THE STATISTICAL 
MODES OF THOUGHT ABOUT MAN 


BY ANDREW W. HALPIN 


University of Tennessee 


ITHIN contemporary psychology there appear 

\¢ two essentially different approaches to the 
study of behavior: the “dynamic,” and the “statisti- 
cal.” Lewin (2) has described how the dynamic 
approach reflects a Galilean mode of thought, 
whereas the statistical stems from an Aristotelian 
orientation. Lewin has delineated the conflict 
between Aristotelian and Galilean modes of thought 
in psychology. 

It is of historical interest to note that the conflict 
between these two orientations and its significance 
for psychology were anticipated more than seventy- 
five years ago by James Clerk Maxwell, the British 
physicist. Maxwell, known principally as a physicist 
and mathematician, had a wide range of literary 
and scientific interests, which included even the 
writing of verse. He was alert to the problems of 
the social sciences. In a paper presented to the 


Eranus Club at Cambridge, on February 11, 1873, 
Maxwell stated (1, p. 361): 


But I think the most important effect of molecular 
science on our way of thinking will be that it forces on 
our attention the distinction between two kinds of knowl- 
edge, which we may call for convenience the Dynamical 
and Statistical. 

The statistical method of investigating social questions 
has Laplace for its most scientific and Buckle for its 


most popular expounder. Persons are grouped according 
to some characteristic, and the number of persons form- 
ing the group is set down under that characteristic. 
This is the raw material from which the statist en- 
deavours to deduce general theorems in sociology. Other 
students of human nature proceed on a different plan. 
They observe individual men, ascertain their history, 
analyse their motives, and compare their expectation of 
what they will do with their actual conduct. This may 
be called the dynamical method of study as applied to 
man. However imperfect the dynamical study of man 
may be in practice, it evidently is the only perfect 
method in principle, and its shortcomings arise from the 
limitations of our powers rather than from a faulty 
method of procedure. If we betake ourselves to the 
statistical method, we do so confessing that we are 
unable to follow the details of each individual case, and 
expecting that the effects of widespread causes, though 
very different in each individual, will produce an average 
result on the whole nation, from a study of which we 
may estimate the character and propensities of an imag- 
inary being called the Mean Man. 
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A NOTE ON A NEW TECHNIQUE OF INTERACTION RECORDING* 


BY LAUNOR CARTER, WILLIAM HAYTHORN, BEATRICE MEIROWITZ, anv JOHN LANZETTA 


University of Rochester 


CENTLY there has been increasing interest in the 

process of interaction recording. Bales (1) 
describes the problems involved and introduces a 
paper form allowing analysis into 12 categories. 
Bales and Gerbrands (2) have devised a moving- 
tape, electrically-operated machine for making more 
elaborate and detailed analyses. Chapple’s (4) de- 
scription of the Interaction Chronograph indicates 
the application of such recording. Guetzkow (5) 
has recently made a theoretical analysis of some of 
the practical and statistical problems in categoriza- 
tion. Many people have used tape recorders as a 
means of making a record of group interaction. 
Almost any method has its advantages and limita- 
tions; in considering the methods so far suggested, 
the following may be noted: 

1. The Bales Interaction Scoring Form is an easy-to- 
use paper and pencil form. It has at least three limita- 
tions. First, it makes use of only 12 predetermined 
categories while often a larger number or other categories 
are required. Second, it loses much of its simplicity if 
the observer wishes to record not only the categories, 
but, also, the time sequence and the direction of member 
to member interaction. Finally, any form requiring 
writing compels the observer to look away from the 
group while making recordings, and thus valuable infor- 
mation may be lost. 

2. The Bales and Gerbrands Interaction Recorder and 
Chapple’s Interaction Chronograph overcome many of 
the above objections, but they are rather bulky and 
expensive. 

3. Sound recordings are easy to use, except that 
recording machines, at least in our experience, are not 
dependable for hour after hour operation. But the most 
important drawback is that if three hours are spent in 
dictating interaction categories, at least another three 
hours must be spent playing the record back and getting 
the categories on paper. 

The following solution overcomes many of these 
difficulties. The basic unit used is a Stenograph or 
Stenotype machine. This is a small manual print- 
ing machine used by stenographers for taking dic- 
tation. It prints, either singly or in combination, 
the numbers from o to 9 and a number of the letters 
of the alphabet. As each key is depressed, it moves 
a two and one-half inch paper tape forward one line. 
Starting with this basic unit, a small synchronous 
motor, a microswitch, and a relay have been added. 
These parts automatically depress one of the keys 
each half-minute to print a time line on the tape. 


1 The work described in this paper was done under 
a contract between the U.S. Navy, Office of Naval 
Research, and the University of Rochester. This is the 
sixth paper resulting from that work. 


Before modification, it was necessary to shift 
a bar before numbers could be printed. If the 
shift bar is extended to fit under the number 
keys, the recorder prints numbers directly on the 
depressing of any number key. The position of the 
numbers and letters on the keyboard has been re- 
arranged by shifting the type bars. One of our 
recorders cost $32.50—$25.00 for a second-hand 
Stenograph and about $7.50 for materials to make 
the modifications. A two- to three-hour recording 
can be made for 12 cents, the cost of the paper 
tape. 

There are many ways this unit can be used. We 
have been using it as follows. Each of the Ss wears 
a colored laboratory coat, and in the description he 
is designated by color. A system of categories for 
describing behavior is given below. The observer 
watches the § through a one-way-vision mirror, and 
he codifies and “types out” the interaction as it takes 
place. As an example, Figure 1 shows a half-minute 
section from a tape. 

The first D is the time marker. The next unit is 

24 
This means: (Red) (asks for an expression 
2 


R24*. 


of opinion) (from the group). Then G26* means: 

G 26 

(Green) (proposed a course of action) (for the 
R) 


group). 
22 

information) (from yellow). Then E32S means: 

2 

(Yellow) (gives steendiend (to purple). Then 

D indicates that a half-minute has elapsed from the 

previous D. On the average about eight interactions 

are recorded per half-minute. 

This technique of recording interaction has these 
advantages: 

1. The recording unit is cheap, and the recording 
tape is inexpensive. 

2. An immediate written record is obtained and 
no play-back or transcribing is involved. The tape 
may immediately be used for tabulation purposes. 

3. The unit may be used by “touch” (as on a type- 
writer) so that the observer does not need to look 
away from the group. 

4. It is very flexible in the kind of coding for 
which it can be used, having many applications 
other than the one described here. 

5. A time line is obtained. 


Then S22E means: (Purple) (asked for 
E 
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6. It is quiet, small, light, and easily portable. 

7. Observers report that it is easier to use than 
techniques requiring dictation, since there is no 
auditory stimulation competing with the Ss’ conver- 
sation. 

The major drawback is that, as in most recording 
systems, the categories have to be carefully memo- 
rized, and some time is taken in learning the use of 
the machine so that sufficient speed is achieved to 
follow fast group interaction. 








SAMPLE OF INTERACTION RECORDED ON 
STeNoTyPE TAPE 


Fic. 1. 


The number and types of categories to be used in 
recording is open to considerable question. Bales (1) 


now favors 12 categories. Our own experience is 
that these particular categories are inadequate for 
groups working on tasks requiring manipulation of 
materials. A set of categories proposed by Bales and 
Gerbrands (2) was modified and used with groups 
of eight and of four Ss working on reasoning, 
mechanical assembly, and discussion tasks. After 
over 50 groups had been run, the categories were 
again modified and have been used on a number 
of new groups of four Ss. It has been shown (3) 
that these categories can be used reliably and corre- 
late adequately. with ratings of behavior. The list 
of categories is as follows: 


I-I 


~~ oo 
>awWwWNnRe OO”) 


SY AS YP HS 


Shows a personal feeling of 
Aggressiveness or anger. 
Anxiety or insecurity. 
Attention or readiness. 
Confusion. 

Deference. 

Dissatisfaction. 


. Status bestowing. 
. Friendliness. 


Negativism or rebelliousness. 


. Satisfaction or accomplishment. 
. Superior status. 

. Tension release. 

. Signs of frustration. 


. Proposes and initiates action. 
. Tells someone to do something (less strong 


than 44). 


. Calls for attention. 


Asks for information or facts. 


. Diagnoses situation—makes interpretation. 

. Asks for expression of feeling or opinion. 

. Proposes course of action for self. 

. Proposes course of action for others. 

. Supports or gives information regarding his 


proposal. 


. Defends self (or his proposals) from attack. 
. Initiates action toward problem solving which 


is followed. 


. Supports proposal of another. 

. Agrees or approves. 

. Gives information. 

. Gets insight. 

. General discussion re task. 

. Expression of opinion. 

. Shows understanding after explanation. 
. Concedes to the point of another. 


. Disagrees and argues—with a somewhat nega- 


tive connotation. 


. Disagrees or skeptical. 

. Argues with others. 

. Contradicts or amends. 

. Deflates others. 

. Gives bald commands or prohibits. 
. Interrupts. 


Leader roles in carrying out action. 


. Gives information on how to carry out action. 
. Praises, commends, rewards. 

. Expresses a desire that something be done. 

. Asks for assistance for others. 

. Asks for assistance for self (not for direction). 
. Integrates group behavior. 

. Mediates, intercedes. 

. Repeats or clarifies. 


. Follower and “worker” roles in carrying out 


action. 


. Follows suggestion or directions. 

. Offers to help or helps. 

. Imitates others. 

. Asks for permission. 

. Collaborates with others. 

. Answers question. 

. Performance of simple work unit 


(group 
oriented ). 


. Performance of simple work unit—an inde- 


pendent effort. 


. Asks for suggestion or direction. 


. Non-productive behavior re problem. 
. Meditates. 
. Listens, but doesn’t enter in. 
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90-99. Miscellaneous. 
90. Engages in “out of field” activity, withdrawal. 


SUMMARY 
A new technique of interaction recording is 
described. The basic unit consists of a Stenograph 
machine which has been modified to give a time 
line. A set of categories for recording the interac- 
tion of subjects engaged in group behavior is pre- 
sented. 
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REVIEWS 
EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 


Soctat PsycHoLocy, AN INTEGRATIVE INTERPRETATION. 
By S. Stansfield Sargent. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1950. Pp. x+519. 


Now with the increasing growth and maturity of 
social psychology, the defenses against rival disci- 
plines are comfortably laid aside; indeed, the close 
kinship may be acknowledged proudly. It has be- 
come possible to bring together with no raucous 
discord the contributions of psychologists and soci- 
ologists and those of anthropologists and psychia- 
trists. Thus, Sargent feels that “the time is ripe for 
a broadening of specialized viewpoints and for the 
attainment of a better integration” (p. 111). In 
order to accomplish this purpose the present text 
takes into account three approaches, (1) learning 
and motivation, (2) the social situation, and (3) the 
way in which a person perceives and interprets the 
social situation. The book addresses itself to the task 
of “integrating the individual and group approaches 
—studying social behavior in terms of participating 
individuals” (p. 3). 

Presumably the higher unit which constitutes in- 
tegration for Sargent is a systematic study of social 
psychology based largely on Lewin’s field theory 
interpretation. Although the author’s references are 


inclined to be eclectic and all-inclusive, he develops 
the theoretical structure for his integrative interpreta- 
tion in a short chapter called “The Person in Social 


Situations.” He states: 


Our analysis of social behavior and social interaction 
has centered about the search for outstanding deter- 
minants. We find three broad categories: personality, 
the social situation, and the individual's perception of the 
situation. But we can be more specific. The aspects of 
the person most significantly related to social behavior 
are attitudes, values, habits, motives, frustrations, and 
ego-involvements. Crucial features of the social situation 
are the established roles and norms, including mores and 
sanctioned forms of social interaction. The way persons 
perceive a situation depends upon both personality and 
situation; it is the most immediate determiner of social 
behavior (p. 315). 

Sargent stresses the close inter-relationship of these 
determinants and the variability of their signifi- 
cance. He concurs with Hanks that structured and 
unstructured situations lie on a continuum from 
those which are group-determined to those which 
reflect predominantly personality traits. Thus, we 
have a line of connection between the findings of 
the anthropologist and those of the psychologist. 

The book is divided into four parts: the socializa- 
tion of the individual, the dynamics of social be- 
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havior, the patterning of social behavior, and finally, 
the understanding of social phenomena. The burden 
cf Part I, on socialization, is to show that attitudes, 
values and even habits are largely the result of social 
and cultural influences, while some attention is paid 
to the biological factors of development. Stress, if 
not strain, is placed on the social factors. 

In Part II, the least considerable portion of the 
book (66 pages), the discussion is more convention- 
ally psychological and deals with motives, frustra- 
tion and ego-involvement. Consideration is given 
to the dynamic transformation of acts (John Dewey, 
Woodworth, E. C. Tolman, and G. W. Allport). 
Sargent quotes from Allport’s theory of functional 
autonomy but criticizes it for its “unclear relation- 
ship to learning” (p. 172). However, it should be 
pointed out that the weight of evidence in learning, 
all the way from yawning to one’s interest in ideas, 
goes in the direction of a self-sustaining motivation. 
What was a means in the learning process does be- 
come an end. Sargent is troubled as well that “no 
known physiological basis for sociogenic motives 
exists” (p. 173). He finds Morgan’s hypothesis of 
cortical functioning, a “central motive state,” too 
tenuous. The frustration-aggression hypothesis is re- 
garded as “too general” (p. 199). Finally, the ego, 
which develops “largely in response to social experi- 
ence,” is affirmed by Sargent to be “a particularly 
dynamic aspect of personality” (p. 215). 

In Part III “we come to the heart of the problem 
of social behavior” (p. 223), that of social inter- 
action. After a brief chapter on communication, 
social groups with their forms and functions of 
social interaction are discussed with particular refer- 
ence to the perceptual dynamics of the situation. 
This section includes a discussion of leadership, its 
equivocal characteristics and the unresolved contro- 
versy of the “man” and the “times” theory. The 
longest chapter of this section concerns itself with 
social roles. Sargent admits that “a ‘situational’ 
interpretation of personality is just as extreme as 
the psychologist’s bias in favor of traits” (p. 288). 
Although Sargent follows Murphy’s lead in respect 
to “organism-field interaction,” the following defini- 
tion of role is offered: “A role is a pattern or type 
of social behavior which seems situationally appro- 
priate to the individual in terms of the demands and 
expectations of those in his group” (p. 279). 

One gains the impression from this definition 
and the textual discussion that social roles as thus 
delineated put one merely at the mercy of the 
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culture, “the demands and expectations,” of the 
group. However, the point should have been made 
that these demands and expectations are not dis- 
embodied, but are lived out in the real lives of 
personalities who have definite values. A role, if 
psychologically significant for the individual, has 
a genuine quality of empathy with the other per- 
son, an emotional tie by which he identifies with 
the other. Otherwise, the role is merely play-acting, 
a shadow-boxing performance. We are more than 
the tools and pawns of social situations. We are 
also more than a bundle of unrelated segmental 
selves. The homeostasis of the person tends in the 
direction of integration, not disintegration. The very 
basis of integration resides in the fact that traits and 
values become embedded in the person through the 
generalizing process of patterned modifications of 
social interaction. Much more research, as Sargent 
admits, is needed before “situational” roles succeed 
in explaining personality. 

Part IV, the last and largest section of the book, 
devotes itself to understanding social phenomena, 
namely, public opinion, propaganda, mass behavior 
such as crowds, fads, rumors and the like, social 
change and social movement, prejudice, and indus- 
trial and international conflict. The chapter on pub- 
lic opinion is particularly lucid in its analysis of the 
validity of polls, and replete with helpful suggestions 
for improved research, by “mass observation” or 
depth technique. The social movements of the 
Oxford Group, the Townsend Plan, the Kingdom 
of Father Divine, and the United World Federalists 
are traced to dynamic leaders who capitalize on 
social discontent and frustration. The dynamics of 
prejudice are rendered largely in terms of “frustra- 
tion and insecurity” (p. 458). Adroitly pointed out 
is “the inconsistency between democracy and ethnic 
prejudice” (p. 458). With a breadth of view and 
with vision for the function of psychology in our 
troubled world, Sargent believes “the social psy- 
chologist has a most significant job to do in making 
people realize the danger to peace which comes 
from fustration, emotion and hysteria 
can stress the guiding reality of the basic needs and 
cravings of human personality the world over—the 
bodily needs and security for their satisfaction; the 
needs for friendship and love, for freedom from fear, 
constraint, and frustration; the need to realize one’s 
potentialities and achieve some degree of status and 
recognition; the need for meaning and a philosophy 
of life” (pp. 484, 485). Sargent praises the UNESCO 
and is encouraged by the number of social psycholo- 


gists working with the United Nations. 

The arrangement of the book has much to com- 
In addition to the summaries provided 
at the end of each of the twenty chapters, there 
are introductions for each of the four parts of the 
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work. The excellent documentations of a great 
variety of experimental studies are conveniently 
cited at the foot of the reading page. Well-consid- 
ered and up-to-date supplementary readings follow 
each of the chapters. The authors most frequently 
quoted are G. W. Allport, Cantril, Hartley, Lewin, 
G. Murphy, Newcomb, Sherif, and K. Young. 
Sargent finds in the field theory interpretations 
of Lewin and G. Murphy a feasible support for the 
approach that “personality and situational influences 
both enter into people’s perceptions and interpreta- 
tions which serve as the immediate determinants 
of their social behavior” (p. 496). This conceptual 
framework amalgamates the psychological and 
sociological orientations, makes for a contribution 
in inter-discipline rapprochement, and gives the 
work coherence and unity. The book evolved from 
a collaborative course in social psychology at 
Barnard College taught by the late Willard W. 
Waller and Sargent. Although alone responsible 
for the present volume, Sargent does not neglect 
the sociological approach. The book will serve as 
a stimulating and highly teachable text wherever 
social psychology is presented from the viewpoint 
of situational as well as personal determinants of 


social behavior. 


Invinc E. BENDER 
Dartmouth College 


PsycHOANALysis: EvoLUTION AND DeveLopMENT. A 
Review or THeory AND THerapy. By Clara 
Thompson, M.D., with the collaboration of 
Patrick Mullahy. New York: Hermitage House, 
1950. $3.00. 


This is an excellent book, in the present reviewer's 
opinion, for psychologists as well as for other pro- 
fessional persons and intelligent laymen who wish a 
discussion of the evolution of the various theories 
and methods in the different schools of psycho- 
analysis from the time of Freud to the present. 
There have been other books which summarize the 
theories of the various schools. But to my knowl- 
edge there has been no study until this one of the 
deeper, more subtle developmental aspects of these 
emerging streams in analysis, and no study which is 
based on first-hand knowledge of the practical appli- 
cation of the therapy of the schools rather than just 
their theories. 

These chapters have evolved out of the lectures 
which Dr. Thompson gives in her annual basic 
course at the William Alanson White Institute of 
Psychiatry in New York. The principle which has 
underlain those lectures, as well as the present book, 
is stated by Dr. Thompson in the preface, “It oc- 
curred to me that possibly if one stopped emphasiz- 
ing differences and tried to note the general stream 
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of development, one would find that this infant 
science, or (if you prefer) art has a forward moving 
direction to which all of the different schools have 
contributed.” It is this attitude on the part of the 
author which makes possible the unusually objective 
evaluation of the varied approaches to psychoanalysis 
which one finds in this book. 

There are other important reasons why Dr. 
Thompson is peculiarly fitted—in ways equalled 
perhaps by only a few other psychoanalysts in the 
country—to present such a broad discussion of the 
evolution of psychoanalysis. She is not only a per- 
son of the wisdom and common sense which comes 
from being a sensitive human being in her own 
right, and likewise an analyst of wide experience 
and training—including major psychiatric training 
under Adolph Meyer at Johns Hopkins and analytic 
training under Ferenczi in Budapest. But also, as 
Executive Director of the William Alanson White 
Institute, she is at the center of a group of prac- 
ticing analysts and psychiatrists which represents sev- 
eral original, independent contributions to the new 
science and art. Unfortunately, it is the charactet- 
istic of practically all other analytic schools that they 
are built around one, and only one, seminal thinker. 
In most cases the published works of members of a 
given school are not original contributions but rep- 
resent simply elucidations of the thinking of the 
leader. But the White Institute, in contrast, has 
centrally included and has evolved out of the work 
of a number of different investigators each of whom 
is significant in his own right—Harry Stack Sulli- 
van, one of the very few American psychiatrists to 
make an original contribution to theory and therapy; 
Erich Fromm, whose basically important works are 
well known in psychoanalysis and social psychology; 
Frieda Fromm-Reichmann, with her acute refine- 
ments in the understanding and application of 
therapy with psychotics as well as neurotics (a 
contribution which fortunately has recently come off 
the press in book form); and so on. Dr. Thomp- 
son has made her own original contribution to the 
theory of this group (particularly in her work in 
the psychology of women) and many practical con- 
tributions in therapy. The one central motif present 
in the approach of all the faculty members of the 
White Institute is the emphasis on the importance 
of cultural factors in human problems, or in Sulli- 
van’s term, the hypothesis that emotional illnesses 
are ultimately “interpersonal” in etiology. Thus 
Dr. Thompson’s tracing of the evolution of the dif- 
ferent streams in analysis is not just a negatively 
eclectic one—a little of everything in the fashion 
of “salade macédoine”—but rather it is an approach 
that has an intrinsic unity as well as breadth. 

The chapters in the book move from an intro- 
ductory survey, through a discussion of Freud’s 
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early work and his biological orientation, to the 
discussion of the emergence in the 1920's of the 
study of the Ego and Character Structure in psy- 
choanalysis. The chapters comprising the middle 
section of the book—on Unconscious Processes and 
Repression, Resistance and Transference—needed 
particularly to be presented by a practicing analyst, 
for these are subjects which by very definition can- 
not be grasped merely in theory. Dr. Thompson 
then discusses the earlier deviants, the new develop- 
ments in the 1920's in therapy, the emergence of 
the cultural emphases in the 1930’s and the most 
recent movements. 

The final chapter on therapy throws light on some 
important but hitherto only partially clarified issues 
in treatment, such as the practicability of the reduc- 
tion of the number of sessions per week with certain 
kinds of cases, the change in the recognized goals 
of therapy since the first emphases on the simple 
cure of symptoms, the steps in the direction of the 
successful use of analysis for kinds of problems 
which Freud believed could not be analyzed, such as 
homosexuality and some psychoses, and so forth. 

Throughout the work Dr. Thompson’s mood is 
one of active scientific interest in and respect for 
her subject, but at the same time of humility. _The 
mood is illustrated well in her final sentence, “In 
this book I have attempted to present the positive 
and negative aspects of the various theories and 
methods, keeping clearly in mind that psychoanalysis 
is still a science in its infancy and no school can 
lay claim to having discovered the final truth.” The 
book is to be highly recommended for persons who 
work professionally with other people as well as for 
students of psychology who want a sound orienta- 
tion in this relatively new and unstructured field. 

Rotto May 

New York City 


Mentat Testinc. Its History, Principtes, AND 
Appuications. By Florence L. Goodenough. 
New York: Rinehart, 1949. Pp. xix+6o9. 


This volume represents a many-sided contribution 
to the field of psychological testing. It is in one 
sense a critical evaluation of the theories and 
assumptions, the advantages and shortcomings of 
the test as an investigative method in psychological 
science. In another sense it provides a philosophy 
for the judicious application of test procedures in 
clinics, schools, industries and social agencies. And 
in still another sense the book is an insistent re- 
minder to those who use tests that future progress 
in this field, however greatly needed, can be 
achieved only through slow, painstaking, systematic 
research. Because it is written by one who has for 
many years identified herself with the construction 
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and application of psychological tests, the volume 
can hardly fail to influence its readers. 

In general coverage, Mental Testing is somewhat 
more ambitious than most contemporary texts on 
testing. The first six chapters present a detailed 
history of the testing movement. The account is 
precise, scholarly and well documented; but it may 
prove difficult for the reader who is not reasonably 
familiar with the history of psychology and of its 
related fields. These first chapters, however, lay 
the groundwork, in emphasis and point of view, for 
a pattern which is followed throughout the book. 
Procedural errors in the construction of tests, un- 
warranted inferences and hasty overgeneralizations 
are pointed out with candor; and their significance, 
not only for the research worker but also for the 
practicing clinician, is stated clearly and openly. 

Thirteen chapters follow (Part II) which describe 
at length the theory of test construction, a variety 
of techniques for reporting test results, and the 
problems involved in selecting and applying criteria 
for validating tests. Included also are discussions of 
a number of basic statistical concepts and methods, 
ranging from principles of sampling and the null 
hypothesis to correlational techniques, analysis of 
variance and the design of experiments. Goodenough 
notes that this section is by no means a short course 
in statistical method, and that it is directed toward 
practical workers who may have had no previous 
training in statistics. Nevertheless, the discussion is 
at points highly sophisticated, and will almost cer- 
tainly present some difficulties to the statistically 
naive reader. The distinguishing feature of this sec- 
tion is its interlocking of theory and practice. The 
chapters never lose sight of the practical significance 
of tests, scores, validities and experimental proce- 
dures for those who use them in the study of the 
single individual. 

Part III (“Tests and Scales”) comprises nine 
chapters which describe current devices for measur- 
ing intelligence, educational aptitude and achieve- 
ment, special abilities, motor skill, interests, attitudes 
and _ personal-social characteristics. Again the 
emphasis is upon the assumptions underlying these 
measures, and upon the requirements and limita- 
tions which the assumptions entail. This section is 
not a handbook for the application of specific scales, 
although it provides many illustrations of typical 
test items. While it is not a comprehensive review 
of research findings on the scales described, it does 
include a discussion of the general results of the 
application of the scales and reports in detail an 
occasional investigation. 

Two chapters in this section are particularly note- 
worthy. Chapter 20 (“The Conduct of an Exam- 
ination”) is a succinct, interesting and _ thor- 
oughly practical account of both the techniques and 
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the attitudes of the competent psychometrician. 
Chapter 27 (“Projective Methods for the Study of 
Personality”) provides a brief, pointed and telling 
critique of the projective approach to personality. 
Goodenough’s well-supported warning that “projec- 
tion, as thus conceived, is a tool that cuts both 
ways” (p. 440) and her insistence that caution 
temper enthusiasm in this area, provide strong 
antidotes for the prevailing carefree—and often 
careless—attitudes toward projective methods. 

The final section of the volume is made up of 
seven chapters outlining the common applications 
of test methods in schools, clinics and social agen- 
cies. This section is relatively brief, but it presents 
the major applications of tests in realistic fashion, 
and reflects again the author’s concern over inte- 
grating research and practice. A fairly compre- 
hensive glossary of technical terms, a bibliography 
of some 400 items, and author- and subject-indices 
conclude the volume. 

Perhaps largely because of its ambitious scope, this 
book will strike some readers as uneven, probably 
insufficiently detailed at points. Instructors in test- 
ing courses who prefer a text which presents the 
properties of dozens of published scales in capsule 
form, will certainly be disappointed. Those who 
are seeking a practical handbook on applied statis- 
tics may be dismayed to discover only a paragraph 
or two on the Latin square and other experimental 
designs. And readers to whom the “application” 
of psychological tests means lists of average scores 
for varied groups, or tables of intercorrelations 
among instruments which purport to measure the 
same characteristic, will not be satisfied. 

For the reviewer, however, these apparent short- 
comings are actually the greatest strengths of 
Goodenough’s unique presentation. The student in 
the testing course who grasps the implications of 
Goodenough’s philosophy may not know the pro- 
cedures, items, reliabilities and validities of many 
current scales, but he will know how to evaluate 
them when he meets them later. The inexperienced 
research worker in test construction may have to 
look elsewhere for his formulas, but by this volume 
he will be defended against that cookbook approach 
to statistical problems which leads to inappropriate 
methods, and ends in irrelevant or ambiguous 
results. The practical worker in clinic, school sys- 
tem or industry who absorbs Goodenough’s view- 
point will never again scrutinize a test profile in 
the hope of finding “the delinquent,” “the retarded 
child,” “the genius” or “the mechanic.” There is 
no separation—spatial or logical—of “pure” from 
“applied” investigation in the discussion; there is 
instead a consistent and effective fusion of theory 
and practice. Detailed factua! information found 
in most contemporary texts on testing is often miss- 
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ing from this book, but in its place Goodenough 
has presented a philosophy of the construction, 
application and evaluation of tests which is infinitely 
more important. 

One final characteristic of this volume should be 
particularly noted. Writers on psychometric and 
clinical topics are today increasingly emphasizing 
the need for long-time, carefully designed research 
on problems of practical significance. Ordinarily, 
however, the writer considers his duty to research 
discharged when he has pointed out the need, or 
at most mentioned a gap or two in our knowledge. 
In Goodenough’s book, the emphasis on research 
attitudes is no idle generalization. Repeatedly she 
calls attention to errors in published research, sug- 
gests alternative procedures, and outlines in some 
detail investigations which might be expected to 
yield information which is badly needed. It would 
be an unimaginative reader indeed who did not 
find here a great many ideas for significant research. 

It is Goodenough’s purpose, in this volume, to 
bring the theoretical principles underlying test pro- 
cedures to two groups: to students of testing and 
to professional workers who do not administer tests 
but who depend heavily upon test results. It is the 
reviewer's opinion that this book should be re- 
quired reading for both groups. If students and 


professional workers alike could acquire something 
of the wise, critical, dispassionate attitude toward 
psychological testing which permeates this volume, 
then the early promise of the test as a psychological 


method might yet be fulfilled. 
ANN Macaret 
University of Wisconsin 


Tue Meaninc or Anxiety. By Rollo May. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1950. Pp. xv-+-376. 


In the first, introductory chapter of the book the 
author points out the centrality of the problem of 
anxiety in our present-day thinking. Not only within 
the field of psychopathology has anxiety become a 
central concept; sociologists, novelists, philosophers 
have also recently become cognizant of its promi- 
nence on the contemporary scene. Whereas in the 
recent past many symptoms of widespread covert 
anxiety were observable, it is only in the last few 
decades that the average person has become aware 
of the extent to which anxiety, worry and insecu- 
rity permeate his whole life; ours is the age of 
overt anxiety. Yet the theoretical and practical 
attack on the problem has been impeded by the fact 
that the approaches made by different disciplines, 
within different theoretical frameworks and by 
different methods, have not been adequately coordi- 
nated. The author therefore undertook to review 
critically both the theoretical and the empirical stud- 
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ies of anxiety and to synthetize them inte a com- 
prehensive framework that would take account 
of biological, psychological and cultural dimen- 
sions of anxiety. 

This program is carried out in the first part of the 
book, entitled “Modern Interpretations of Anxiety.” 
In separate chapters the author reviews (1) the con- 
tributions of the philosophers (Spinoza, Pascal, 
Kirkegaard), (2) the biological interpretations, (3) 
the psychological approaches, including the studies 
of children’s fears and the contributions of the major 
personality and learning theorists, and (4) the cul- 
tural and historical approaches (Tawney, Fromm, 
Kardiner). The concluding chapter of the first part 
brings a brief summary and a synthesis of the facts 
and theories reviewed. The special aspects consid- 
ered are: anxiety in relation to fear, conflict and hos- 
tility; anxiety and culture; methods of dealing with 
anxiety and the relationships to the development of 
the self. 

The second part of the book, entitled “Clinical 
Analysis of Anxiety,” is devoted to the presentation 
of fourteen case studies. One of them is a case of 
severe anxiety neurosis studied in the course of 
therapy; the rest are cases of unmarried expectant 
mothers who were studied by the author, with par- 
ticular focussing on anxiety, by the methods of the 
interview, Rorschach test, and special check lists 
on specific anxieties and fears, past, present and 
those projected into the future. Case history and 
test data are briefly presented for each case, and 
generalizations are made from the case material 
which serve to support the conclusions reached by 
the authors in the theoretical part. 

Anxiety is defined by the author as a diffuse appre- 
hension “cued off by a threat to some value which 
the individual holds essential to his existence as a 
personality,” and on which his security rests. The 
fact that anxiety strikes at the very structure that 
makes possible an awareness both of self and of 
objects, accounts for the objectlessness of the feeling: 
it is a threat of meaninglessness, of not being. 
Anxiety can be a “normal” experience when it oc- 
curs in the face of a major threat, or of hazards 
involved in the psychological growing up; this nor- 
mal anxiety differs from the neurotic one in not 
being disproportionate to the objective threat and 
in not involving strong intrapsychic conflict or re- 
pression. Neurotic anxiety originates in specific 
interpersonal situations in childhood; the repression 
of memories and feelings related to the original 
threat is an additional reason for the lack of object 
which is typical of the experience of anxiety. In 
fear the values threatened are more peripheral to 
personal existence; or, in a different formulation, a 
response to threat is aroused before the core of per- 
sonality is threatened, and, if the response is ade- 
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quate, anxiety can be averted. Many fears, however, 
are merely focalizations of neurotic anxiety and share 
its irrational quality. Considered from the devel- 
opmental point of view, fears, whether realistic or 
symptomatic, presuppose a higher level of mental 
development than the undifferentiated experience of 
anxiety. However, while capacity for anxiety, or 
for response to threat, is inborn, experience and 
learning are needed to activate it; thus even an 
undifferentiated anxiety experience represents a later 
developmental stage than the reflexive startle reac- 
tion which is its early precursor. 

Anxiety stands in a close reciprocal relationship 
to conflict, the content of which can be described 
in most general terms as originating in the dialec- 
tical relation of the individual and community. 
Human beings must both develop their individual 
integrity and independence and relate to others, 
exist in a social matrix; their development consists 
both in a progressive decrease of primitive depend- 
ence and in progressive relating to others on new 


levels. If development is blocked at either pole, if 


either of these groups of values is threatened, then 


anxiety and conflict arise. This conflict is not one 
between specific instincts, nor is it a conflict between 
the individual and society, but an inner-psychic 
conflict related to basic conditions of personal exist- 
ence. Specific traumata described by psycho- 
analysis—birth trauma, castration threat—may be 
viewed as specific instances, or as symbolic expres- 
sions of the threat to the security pattern existing 
between the infant and the person on whom he is 
dependent. The author conceded the great gen- 
erality of this conception, but points out that it has 
the merit of being able to accommodate the contri- 
butions of the various more specific theories. 

The culture of any given society determines the 
conditions and the extent of anxiety by orienting 
the individual as to which specific values he is to 
hold essential, and by providing a greater or lesser 
degree of unity and stability of life. The cult of 
individuality originating in the Renaissance led to 
personal isolation of the modern man and conse- 
quently to anxiety, which for centuries was success- 
fully counteracted by a belief in reason as the basis 
of the wor!d order: the pursuit of individual reason 
was felt to bring the person, with necessity, in 
harmony with society, much as individual com- 
petition in the economic field was perceived as pro- 
moting the welfare of all. But after the latter 
proposition made untenable by economic 
developments, and after rationalism lost its early 
vitality and became sterile and repressive, the old 
patterns of life were shaken, and the anxiety of 
isolation broke through. We are at present faced 
with the problem of finding new forms of social 
relatedness that will not forfeit personal freedom; 
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totalitarianism is one of the pseudo-solutions that 
have recently appeared. 

The difficulty of dealing with anxiety is increased 
by the circular connection existing between anxiety 
and hostility. The painful experience of anxiety 
leads to enmity towards the causative agent, and 
the fear of retribution increases anxiety. If hostility 
is repressed it may be projected outward, and the 
resulting blurring of perception makes the person 
more helpless and thus still more anxious. Attempts 
to avoid anxiety lead to a shrinking of the areas of 
awareness and of activity. Conversely, constructive 
dealing with anxiety consists in extending the field 
of awareness and in consciously re-structuring one’s 
personal goals. Both neurotic and normal anxiety 
represent challenges: the one is a stimulus for 
the solution of personal problems, the other often 
marks the road to new values greater than those 
the threat to which produces anxiety. It is by 
going through these anxious experiences that greater 
freedom and responsibility are reached and the 
conscious self is developed. 

The selection of material included in the book 
is naturally determined, at least in part, by the 
viewpoint of the author, who has been strongly 
influenced by the writings of Goldstein, Horney, 
Sullivan, and Fromm. Since the book is not meant 
to be a handbook on anxiety, the pointing out of 
specific omissions does not seem necessary. The 
contributions that have been included are presented 
very adequately in their main outline, though not 
all of them in equal detail. The book certainly 
fulfills the function of a synopsis of much that is 
most significant in the modern thinking on anxiety, 
and will be very useful as such. 

Eucenta HANFMANN 

Harvard University 
ExuisitionisM. By N. K. Rickles. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1950. Pp. 198. $5.00. 


When the late Harry Stack Sullivan, in his Con- 
ceptions of Modern Psychiatry, came to the conciu- 
sion that there is nothing unique or mysterious 
in the most bizarre symptoms of mental disorder, 
that on the contrary the most peculiar and seem- 
ingly inexplicable behavior is made up of inter- 
personal processes with which every human being 
is or at one time in his development has been 
familiar, and epitomized his insight by asserting that 
“we are all much more simply human than other- 
wise, be we happy and successful, contented and de- 
tached, miserable and mentally disturbed or what- 
ever,” he gave powerful expression to the humane 
spirit of twentieth-century psychiatry. Moreover, 
and theoretically more important, he was making 
an eloquent plea for the uniformity of science in 
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an area of human knowledge where this realization 
has been notably slow in developing, where until 
the advent of Freud—and lamentably even much 
later—investigators had busied themselves by de- 
scribing emotional disturbances and functional dis- 
orders in terms of overt symptomatologies and set- 
ting up neat, air-tight compartments into which 
these “entities” could be classified. Sullivan was 
saying in effect: there can be no ad hoc laws to ac- 
count for “human performances” however disparate 
they may appear when viewed superficially; rather, 
if there is ever going to be progress in the science 
of human behavior, there can be only one set of 
dynamic principles accounting for the ramifications 
and complexities of psychological functioning. Or, 
to speak with Lewin, he was espousing a thoroughly 
Galilean frame of reference. 

Such insights are especially difficult to come by 
when there are strong emotional reasons for main- 
taining the status quo. Who could think of phe- 
nomena that “normal” man would more gladly 
disown, compartmentalize and put in a class by 
themselves than sexual aberrations or “perver- 
sions”? Freud’s momentous discovery of infantile 
sexuality, which for the first time provided an un- 
derstanding of the psychodynamics of sexual aber- 
rations in adult life, was greeted with violent 
attacks from nearly all quarters, and yet, as Freud 
remarked toward the end of his career, of all his 
contributions those concerning infantile sexuality are 
the easiest to demonstrate. If one should perchance 
think that the foregoing remarks pertain to a past 
long since superseded by insight and enlightenment, 
a reading of Dr. Rickles’ book Exhibitionism clearly 
shows the ways society, like individuals, approaches 
serious problems which it is unwilling to face: it 
either ignores them or treats them with contempt. 
Exhibitionism, which, according to statistics cited by 
the author, accounts for more than one-third of our 
so-called sex-crimes, is one such problem. In fact, 
Rickles’ book may be regarded as an appeal for a 
dispassionate treatment of a behavior deviation with 
tremendous social, legal, and psychological-psy- 
chiatric implications which can no longer be evaded. 

This slim volume, written by a psychiatrist who, 
as former director of the Behavior Clinic of King 
County, Washington, has had extensive experience 
with sexual offenders referred by the courts, ad- 
vances the thesis that exhibitionism is the pathologic 
exaggeration of a universal and natural impulse, 
that it is merely a symptom of a deeper-lying dis- 
order involving the total personality, and must be 
dealt with as such. In twelve concise chapters sup- 
plemented by an appendix of seven short case his- 
tories and a bibliography, Dr. Rickles presents 
a monograph which is remarkably clearly and 
simply written, and in a spirit of modesty and 


humility truly befitting the clinical investigator. 
Whereas much has been published on exhibitionism 
before, the material for the most part has been little 
more than descriptive. Without claiming to have 
written a definitive treatise on the subject, Rickles 
has supplied a thoroughly dynamic interpretation. 
If the appendix of case histories is somewhat sketchy, 
this may be excused by reference to case material 
found elsewhere in the literature. The chapter on 
psychological testing is interesting but too brief to 
be of any real value to the clinical psychologist. 

Rickles defines exhibitionism as “a pathologic 
condition characterized by a compulsion to expose 
the male genitalia periodically for thé relief of inner 
tension—an act which is seemingly incongruous 
with the rest of the individual's personality” (p. 1). 
Fuily accepting Freud’s theory of psychosexual 
development, Rickles views personality difficulties 
including exhibitionism as psychosexual disturbances. 
To understand exhibitionism one must understand 
the personality of the exhibitionist and the family 
drama of his childhood. The exhibitionist is not 
a pervert, nor is he “depraved”; his odd behavior 
is the expression of a compulsive neurosis of long 
standing. He is a very sick individual indeed, but 
he is more in need of psychiatric treatment than of 
censure and punishment. It appears that courts are 
gradually arriving at a better understanding of this 
situation, as is exemplified by more enlightened 
legislation, but progress is slow and tortuous. 

Chapter I develops the author’s view that exhibi- 
tionism per se is not an aberration at all, and he 
cites historical evidence concerning the worship of 
the phallus in ancient cultures. He says, “when the 
exhibitionist denudes himself, he is in a sense revert- 
ing to the primitive, preclothing form of phallic 
worship as a substitute for the normal sexual out- 
lets which his neurosis denies him” (p. 18). In his 
act he also expresses his profound narcissism which, 
according to Rickles, is an invariable characteristic 
of his illness. 

Stekel is given credit for probably being the first 
one to give a dynarnic explanation of exhibitionism 
and to see it as a pathologic manifestation rather 
than an immorality. From Rickles’ brief review of 
the literature on concepts of exhibitionism one is 
impressed by the widespread lack of understanding, 
the derogatory treatment and the value judgments 
which characterize the formulations even of certain 
modern writers. Rickles proposes a classificatory 
scheme which distinguishes between (1) normal ex- 
hibitionism, as occurring in children, among primi- 
tive peoples and as a prelude to the sex act, and 
(2) abnormal exhibitionism in the depraved (sic), 
psychotics (both organic and functional), the feeble- 
minded, epileptics and psychoneurotics. The book 
is exclusively concerned with the last-named group. 
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In view of Rickles’ generally objective attitude, it is 
somewhat disconcerting to note that he sees “a 
sharp difference in motivation and actual procedure 
between the depraved and the psychoneurotic” (p. 
48). The difference boils down to the neurotic’s 
inability to control the impulse, and the “depraved” 
person’s conscious planning of the act whose aim, 
in the latter case, is consummation of the sex act. 
It would appear that the author would be inclined 
to “excuse” the neurotic’s behavior because it is 
carried out compulsively at the behest of strong un- 
conscious drives, whereas he would reserve the 
term “depraved” for deviants who presumably could 
rationally control the urge but fail to do so. What- 
ever the ultimate distinction may be, one may re- 
mind the author, who throughout the book insists 
upon a psychodynamic as opposed to a moralistic 
interpretation, that the dictionary definition of “de- 
praved” is still “morally debased.” 

From the point of view of the student interested 
in psychodynamics, Chapters 5, 6, and 7 constitute 
the core of the work. Here Dr. Rickles attempts 
with admirable clarity to disentangle the antecedents 
of the exhibitionist’s psychoneurosis, which puts in 
a different light the traditional legal concept of ex- 
hibitionistic performances as the expression of a 
morbid pursuit of carnal pleasure, with a concomi- 
tant flagrant disregard of social sanctions. The 
author describes the exhibitionist as an extremely 
narcissistic individual fixated at that level of psycho- 
sexual development. Usually he is the son of a 
dominant, aggressive mother who resents the femi- 
nine role and tries to live her life through her 
children, especially her sons. The father, more 
often than not, is singularly weak and ineffective, 
and has exerted little influence in shaping the son's 
emotional development. By spoiling and showering 
the child with an inordinate profusion of affection, 
the mother awakens in him and overstimulates 
sexual feelings which he is in no way prepared 
to deal with at this stage of development. 


Coincident with this excessive stimulation, the other- 
wise strict and inflexible modesty of the home life im- 
poses an increasingly strong taboo on apy overt satis- 
faction of these intensely excited desires. With unusually 
powerful drives pitted against unusually powerful pro- 
hibitions, frustration mounts to an intolerable pitch. 
Thus is laid down the compulsive personality (p. 81). 


Thus incest becomes the forbidden goal against 
which the child has to build strong unconscious 
defenses. The symptom of exhibitionism is merely 
one of them. 

With respect to therapy, the author is keenly 
aware that the only hope of cure lies in a far-reach- 
ing restructuring of the personality, which can only 
be effected by psychoanalytic procedures necessitat- 
ing long-term therapy. Even this kind of treatment 


is possible only when the patient secks help of his 
own volition and is financially able to do so. In the 
majority of cases discussed by the author the prog- 
nosis was less auspicious primarily because the 
patients were either forced by a court of law to seek 
help or unwilling to undergo therapy, or both. 
With these limitations, compromises had to be made. 
Without denying the possibility that symptomatic 
improvement may occasionally take place, it appears 
to the reviewer that the author fails to make it 
sufficiently clear that compromises such as situational 
changes, active interference on the part of the thera- 
pist in the patient’s external affairs, and brief psycho- 
therapy—dictated by necessity as they may be—can 
never be more than stop-gap arrangements. 

Dr. Rickles’ book fills a real need; its lucid presen- 
tation cf a difficult problem commends it to the 
attention of all persons concerned with the study, 
understanding and amelioration of social ills. In 
this connection it must be noted, however, that the 
exorbitant price of the book is hardly conducive to 
giving it the circulation it deserves; the possible 
intent of making it unavailable to the general public 
by pricing it high cannot justify such a procedure. 
Unfortunately also, the typography of both text and 
bibliography is marred by all-too-frequent errors. 

Hans H. Strupp 

Washington, D. C. 


History oF ExperiMENTAL Psycuo.ocy. By E. G. 
Boring. (2nd Ed.) Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1950. Pp. xxi + 777. $6.00. 

From the time of its appearance in 1929, Boring’s 
History of Experimental Psychology has been the 
most scholarly and comprehensive work in this field. 
It has served for twenty years as a standard text- 
book and reference book. The new edition sacri- 
fices none of the value of its predecessor, and adds 
supplementary sections. The reviewer confidently 
predicts that the revision will receive the same re- 
spect, acceptance and utilization as its forerunner. 

Because of the familiarity of the original edition, 
the first task to be undertaken will be a comparison 
of the two editions. After this has been done, some 
general remarks about Boring’s treatment of the 
history of psychology will be presented. 

The reviewer's over-all impression is that there 
have been no radical changes in Boring’s evaluations 
nor in his method of treatment. The keynote of 
the revision is supplementation rather than reor- 
ganization and reorientation. This impression will 
be documented in some detail in the following para- 
graphs. 

The new edition is somewhat longer than the 
earlier textbook. The present book contains 745 
pages. The former edition had 74 fewer pages. 
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However, the new pages are larger and carry about 
5 per cent more words. In terms of words, there is 
an increase in length of roughly one sixth. 

Much of the old edition is retained and those parts 
which are used are essentially unchanged. Boring 
indicates in the preface to the second edition that 
sixteen chapters in the total of twenty-seven which 
comprise the new edition have not been greatly 
altered. 

There are, however, some changes worthy of 
comment and Boring has indicated most of them 
in his preface. There is a new chapter on the 
Scottish and French psychologists of the eighteenth 
century. A few pages on Kant have been added 
to the chapter on German psychology before 1850. 
A treatment of Hering has been incorporated into 
the chapter which treats also Brentano, Stumpf, 
and G. E. Muller. The chapter on the establishment 
of modern psychology in Great Britain has been 
supplemented. There are completely new chapters 
on brain function and on dynamic psychology. 
Other changes consist of a revamping and extension 
of the treatment of American functionalism, be- 
havioristic psychology and Gestalt psychology. 

Since the writing of the new chapters and the 
preparation of the unaltered chapters was separated 
by some twenty years, the reader may ask if they 
are noticeably different. This has special interest 


because of the fact that in this interval Boring was 
in part responsible for two books of a different 
nature, namely, Psychology for the Fighting Man 


and Psychology for the Armed Forces. Stevens 
and Stone have shown that in terms of the Flesch 
index of readibility, the latter are in the high-school 
range of reading ease. They are much easier than 
the first edition of Boring’s History of Experimental 
Psychology and than his Sensation and Perception 
in the History of Psychology, which are suitable for 
advanced college and graduate readers. 

Dr. Jack Matthews has kindly provided the re- 
viewer with measures of readability of ten 100-word 
selections chosen at random from the older portions 
of the present book and with an equal number 
chosen to represent the new sections. The Dale- 
Chall index was employed. The two sets of meas- 
ures are not significantly different. In terms of 
reading difficulty, the revised History of Experi- 
mental Psychology, like its predecessor, is appro- 
priate only for graduate and advanced undergradu- 
ate readers. It is the reviewer's impression that 
in style, as well as in regard to factors entering into 
readability formulas, the volume is relatively uni- 
form. 

Boring has introduced into the revision a concept 
not mentioned in the older book. The concept 
is the Zeitgeist. Reminiscent of the group mind, 
the Zeitgeist has an odd appearance among its many 


operational bedfellows. The importance of the Zeit- 
geist for scientific investigation is emphasized in the 
introductory chapter and in the final chapter. One 
finds, however, that the Zeitgeist is seldom men- 
tioned in the intervening chapters. No considera- 
tion of it is provided in the chapters which cover 
the long period from about 1700 to 1875. This 
period, of course, is dealt with in chapters which 
are only slightly revised. Where the Zeitgeist is 
employed, it is used largely to explain why evolu- 
tionism and functionalism were congenial to Amer- 
ica. Even here no serious attempt is made to describe 
the Zeitgeist of America at the time period under 
consideration. 

Despite the dependence of psychology upon a 
cultural and historical base which is implied by the 
concept of Zeitgeist, Boring’s treatment of the his- 
tory of psychology is still primarily biographical. 
The major chapter headings are the names of men: 
Descartes, Leibnitz, and Locke; Berkeley, Hume, 
and Hartley; the Mills and Bain; Kant, Herbart, 
and Lotze; Fechner, Helmholtz, and Wundt. These 
chapter headings are not titles appropriate to a 
social or dynamic history. They indicate that 
Boring’s historical data are concerned primarily 
with the life and work of individuals. 

The newer portions of the book place somewhat 
less emphasis upon outstanding men, but the empha- 
sis is still strong. In the added chapters on Gestalt 
psychology, behaviorism and dynamic psychology, 
considerable space is devoted to the personal his- 
tories and to the views and achievements of the 
leaders of these schools of thought. 

The founders of psychology continue to receive 
more space than their successors. In the new his- 
tory, Wundt leads with 23 pages. The four follow- 
ing Wundt most closely in terms of the amount 
of space devoted to them are Fechner, Helmholtz, 
Herbart, and Titchener, with 20, 17, 11, and 10 
pages, respectively. This is the identical order and 
almost the identical number of pages given to the 
men in the former edition. No new men have 
been elevated to a position among this pentarchy. 

The large amount of space devoted to the biog- 
raphies and to the accomplishments of the more out- 
standing men means, of course, that other historical 
emphases are given little attention. Numerous topics 
of concern in the development of psychology go un- 
mentioned. For instance, it is clear from the text 
that nearly all of the German psychologists were 
academicians. Indeed, their progress from univer- 
sity to university, chair to chair, and rank to rank 
is noted in detail. Yet this part of the history 
must be meaningless to the American student, since 
he is not made acquainted with the German univer- 
sity system. Boring gives no description of the 
academic world into which psychology was born. 
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Nor does he describe the American academic world 
into which it was adopted. 

It is clear that most of the British authors to 
which reference is made were not academicians, 
but no explanation of this apparent national differ- 
ence between the English on the one hand and the 
German and Americans on the other is advanced. 

It is made evident that America rapidly out- 
stripped Germany in regard to the number of per- 
sons engaged in psychology. No interpretation of 
the economic or social basis for the rapid growth 
of American psychology is advanced. It may be that 
this growth was due largely to the enormous expan- 

college education in this country after 
Psychology might not have increased so 
rapidly had it not been a college subject. But Bor- 
ing gives no account of the place of psychology in 
the American collegiate curriculum. 

Many other aspects of the historical development 
of psychology receive little or no treatment. Boring 
notes, almost without comment, that Wertheimer, 
Koffka, Kohler, and Lewin migrated from Ger- 
many to America. What were the forces involved? 
Was it a matter of positive or of negative valences 
or of both? Does scientific psychology require a cer- 
tain milieu which was destroyed in Germany? 
If this is so, it is a fact of first importance, but it is 
not discussed. 

The influence of World War I and World War 
II upon psychology are practically ignored. The 
role of endowments, grants, and appropriations is 
given no consideration. One looks in vain for 
any evidence that the course of psychology was 
altered by the establishment of state universities or 
by the founding of research organizations such as 
the Institute of Human Relations, the Yerkes Lab- 
oratories of Primate Biology, and the several child 
research centers. 

Within the subject matter of psychology, the book 
imposes upon itself certain limitations which are not 
explicitly stated. 


sion of 
1590. 


It is a history of experimental 


psychology but how experimental psychology dif- 
fers from other psychology is nowhere described. 
Whatever is Boring’s conception of experimental 
psychology, it would seem that he does not restrict 
his treatment to it. 


In no sense were the older 
associationists experimental but they are given 
Many of the later men who 
consideration were only in a slight 
William James and G. Stan- 
ley Hall are in this group. Theory rather than 
experimentation is the chief interest in the chap- 
ters on Gestalt psychology and behaviorism. The 
chapter on dynamic psychology, dealing with Freud, 
McDougall, Lewin, and others, is similarly not 
a history of research. 


generous treatment. 
are given 


degree investigators. 
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In view of the inclusions to which reference has 
just been made, it is clear that Boring does not 
adopt a narrow view of experimental psychology. 
But the directions in which the term “experimental” 
has been expanded are not indicated. The annexa- 
tion of new territory for experimental psychology 
frequently seems quite arbitrary: for instance, psy- 
choanalysis is accorded ten or more pages, but 
clinical psychology goes unmentioned except for a 
reference to the establishment of the Harvard Psy- 
chological Clinic. This means that one-half of 
present-day American psychologists will find no 
account of the history of their specialty. These men 
are not without theoretical views, experimental 
orientation, and research productivity. To cite an- 
other apparent instance of arbitrariness, we may 
note that there are frequent references to the I.Q.’s 
of eminent men as estimated by Terman and Cox, 
but there is scarcely any other indication that psy- 
chologists have investigated human abilities. 

If the reviewer seems to have devoted more atten- 
tion to the omissions of Boring’s history than to its 
contents, it is because the merits of Boring’s treat- 
ment are well recognized and do not require ex- 
tended treatment. Boring has devoted years’ of 
careful, exhaustive, and brilliant scholarship to the 
men who established psychology as a science. His 
accounts of these men, their ideas and researches, 
are accurate and complete. In the realm with 
which the book deals, no one is likely to execute 
the task more successfully. For many years, who- 
ever wishes information concerning the early lead- 
ers of psychology will turn to this volume. Boring 
has written a history of psychology which will 
remain a classic until psychology itself has greatly 
changed. 

Wayne Dennis 

University of Pittsburgh 


THe “Wuy” oF Man’s Experience. By Hadley 
Cantril. New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 
198. $2.75. 

Successful living for a man, a family, or a nation 
depends on keeping the internal affairs of the body 
in harmonious working order and in appropriate 
adjustment to the external conditions upon which 
the body depends for the satisfaction of needs and 
desires. This involves control of the process to set 
its direction in ways that are satisfying. Vital 
processes of individuals and of social groups are 
always under some control by external things and 
events, but the control that counts for successful 
living is internal to the body in question—the body 
of the person or the organized body of the group. 
Self-control is prerequisite to profitable use of the 
bounties of nature and satisfactory relations with 
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other people, whether the “self” is a person or a 
corporation. 

Scientific students of behavior are trying to find 
out how these controls operate and what mecha- 
nisms are employed in order to get more satisac- 
tory results—and everybody recognizes that human 
behavior can be considerably improved if only we 
learn how to go about it. Hitherto most of these 
researches have been devoted to intensive study of 
particular details of the process. One resuit of this 
is the tendency of the students of the sciences of 
man to take one or the other of two extreme posi- 
tions. One school of thought fixes attention upon 
the external physical and social factors of behavior 
and so reduces man to a helpless cog in a blind 
cosmic mechanism. He is the slave of his environ- 
ment and of his “culture.” A partisan of this school 
says explicitly that “human beings are merely the 
instruments through which cultures express them- 
selves.” Others put the emphasis on the intrinsic 
creative powers of the individual man, powers that 
have made him the lord of creation and the master 
of his own destiny. 

Professor Cantril has undertaken the difficult task 
of combining our fragments of knowledge into a co- 
herent and consistent program of research into the 
motivation of human conduct. Writing from the 
standpoint of the social psychologist, he insists that 
every act of every man, every social organization, 
and every other animal too, is a transaction. It is 
an interplay, on one hand, between a living body 
which has some characteristics that are common 
to others of its kind and others that are unique, and 
on the other hand the physical and social environ- 
ment upon which that body depends for survival 
and satisfaction of needs and desires. 

Now, satisfaction is a value. Accordingly, he 
takes his departure from the thesis that “all human 
wants, urges, desires, and aspirations are permeated 
with some value attribute.” “Except for behavior 
that has become reflexive, every judgment made in 
life can be characterized as a value judgment.” 
This theme is elaborated in many contexts, clarify- 
ing some issues hitherto obscure. The classical 
dogma that values have no place in natural science 
is shown to be palpably false and obstructive to a 
truly scientific understanding of human conduct. 

This argument might be reinforced by reference 
to the fact that mankind has no monopoly of values. 
Every living thing has to satisfy needs and this 
satisfaction is of value to the organism. An ameba 
swallows a smaller animalcule that is good for food 
and rejects a grain of sand. This discrimination 
is not a value judgment, but it is a value choice. 
What the naturalist properly calls survival value is 
primordial and universal. From this basic biological 
value a hierarchy of values has developed, with 
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progressive increase in the richness of life and both 
enlargement and refinement of its satisfaction. This 
evolutionary series of emergent biological values can 
be followed continuously to its culmination in man’s 
value judgments and at the top of the list his moral 
sanctions and satisfactions. 

The transactions involved in living require con- 
stant communication between the body and its sur- 
roundings. The channels of this communication 
are the organs of sensory perception and of motor 
response to the situation perceived. It is evident, 
accordingly, that the appropriate place to begin a 
study of the “why” and “how” of behavior is an 
analysis of the process and mechanism of perception. 
The author’s treatment of this subject is original 
and very instructive. Specialists in physiology and 
psychology will find in the chapter “The Transac- 
tions of Living” some illustrations of ingenious 
experiments now in process at Princeton University 
with apparatus designed by Adelbert Ames, Jr., 
and colleagues. These are illuminating, especially 
in the light which they throw upon the motor com- 
ponents of perception and the assumptions that are 
always involved in the process. 

This book is not written for specialists. It reads 
easily in fluent conversational style. The author 
has succeeded in translating technical science into 
the vernacular, and his book is a useful guide to the 
many people who want “some positive directives, 
some guidance to help them create a world with 
more order and predictable development amid the 
social consequences of rapid technological advances.” 

C. Jupson Herrick 

University of Chicago 


THe MEANING oF Evotution. A Srupy oF THE 
History OF LIFE AND OF ITs SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
Man. By George G. Simpson. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. xv + 364. $3.75. 


An up-to-date revision of Raymond Pearl's sage 
list of fundamental reading for graduate students 
in biology would surely include the present volume. 
Indeed, I would nominate it as a “required” item 
for a psychology graduate student’s “To Begin 
With,” which Professor Boring should be persuaded 
to prepare. 

The book is based on the Terry Lectures deliv- 
ered at Yale University in 1948 by the Curator of 
Fossil Mammals and Birds at the American Museum 
of Natural History. Its three major sections attempt 
to answer in sequence three fundamental ques- 
tions: What has happened in the course of the 
evolution of life? How has this been brought 
about? What meaning has this in terms of the 
nature of man, his values and ethical standards, 
and his possible destiny? The volume is modestly 
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addressed to the “intelligent layman”; nonlaymen, 
however, also take notice! 

In his last section, the author provides a parting 
“epilogue and summary” which, he cautions, is to 
be read only after the evidence of the book proper 
has been evaluated. Since it is an excellent summary 
of the author’s argument, I shall attempt, despite 
possible unfairness, to paraphrase and summarize 
it in the hope of providing the reader with at least 
some notion of the volume’s content and sweep. 

Starting with the premise as established that life 
has evolved and has had a history, the author traces 
this history from the origin of present-day rocks 
(two billion years ago), through the period for 
which a direct record of life exists (approximately 
one billion years ago), to the period (a half billion 
years ago) when “fundamental divergence produced 
most of the broadest structural and functional types 
of living organisms that were ever to exist.” He 
follows through the expansion and contraction of 
these types (few, if any, of which have ever become 
extinct) in their various radiations. He devotes 
particular attention to the consideration of the land 
vertebrates, represented in the successive expansions 
of amphibians, reptiles, and mammals, to the 
primate radiation from the mammals, and finally, 
to man, who arose from the most recent of the 
primate radiations. 

An examination of various possible interpretations 
of this history leads him to the conclusion that 


evolution has taken place under the action of uni- 
versal and natural principles, i.e., materialistic, rather 
than vitalistic or finalistic principles. 

Examined in detail, the history of evoluzionary 
change appears to involve a mixture of both oriented 


and random trends. The orienting force calls for 
an interplay of both internal and external factors 
which produces adaptation. This mixture is highly 
opportunistic—solutions are achieved on the basis of 
what Aappens to be available, apparently by chance 
—rather than the result of an over-all plan. The 
objective phenomena of the history of life can be 
explained on the basis of differential reproduction 
in populations (the main factor in the modern 
conception of natural selection) and of the natural 
random interplay of the known processes of heredity 
within the context of environment. 

Progress cannot be considered as characteristic of 
evolution or even as inherent in it. Progress does 
exist, but it is of many different sorts. One kind of 
progress that stands out as particularly widespread 
and important is increasing awareness of the life 
situation of the individual organism and increasing 
variety and sureness of appropriate reactions to it. 
In this respect, the line leading to man reaches 
the highest level yet developed. By most other 
criteria of progress, we are also warranted in con- 
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sidering him to have reached the highest level of 
all animals. 

In the author’s own words: “Man is the result 
of a purposeless and materialistic process that did 
not have him in mind. ... He is... akin nearly 
or remotely to all of life and to all that is mate- 
rial... . He happens to represent the highest form 
of matter and energy that has ever appeared. Recog- 
nition of this kinship with the rest of the universe 
is necessary for understanding him, but his essential 
nature is defined by qualities found nowhere else. . . . 
It is part of this unique status that in man a new 
form of evolution begins, overlying and largely dom- 
inating the old, organic evolution which nevertheless 
also continues in him. This new form of evolution 
works in the social structure, as the old evolution 
works in the breeding population structure, and it 
depends on learning, the inheritance of knowledge, 
as the old does on physical inheritance. Its possi- 
bility arises from man’s intelligence and associated 
flexibility of response. . . .” 

This flexibility brings with it the power and the 
need for constant choice between different courses 
of action, and the need for establishing criteria of 
choice. Since the universe apart from man, or before 
his coming, lacks or lacked any purpose or plan, 
the workings of the universe cannot provide any 
automatic or absolute ethical criteria. This under- 
mines not only older attempts to discover an intui- 
tive or revealed ethic, but equally undermines at- 
tempts to find a naturalistic ethic which will flow 
with absolute validity from the workings of Nature. 

“The ethical need is within and peculiar to man 
and its fulfillment also lies in man’s nature, relative 
to him and to his evolution. . . . Man has choice 
and responsibility... .” From these considerations 
come many ethical corollaries. Two stand out par- 
ticularly: (1) blind faith is morally wrong; (2) the 
maintenance of man’s evolved individualization and 
the promotion of the integrity and dignity of the 
individual are morally good. Such ethics, which 
stand in strong opposition to authoritarian ideol- 
ogies, have wide applications in social and personal 
conduct. Thus socialization, a necessary human 
process, is ethically good when it is based on, and 
in turn gives, maximum {otal possibility for ethically 
good individualization. 

An important part of the volume consists of the 
direct and indirect consideration of the various con- 
ceptual dichotomies that scientists have constructed 
for nature, and the choices that the author makes from 
among the pairs. He asks, for instance, whether evo- 
lution has been regular or irregular, orderly or dis- 
orderly, random or oriented, autogenous, or ectoge- 
nous, progressive or retrogressive. He finds evidences 
for both aspects of each of these to have been at 
work. When he inquires, however, as to whether 
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evolution follows simple or complex principles, 
general or specific ones, single or multiple trends, 
whether it is planned or opportunistic, purposive or 
oriented, he finds that it is the Jatter of each of these 
pairs that is descriptive of the evolutionary process. 
The general picture that he paints is of an exceed- 
ingly complex, multiform, oriented process which 
takes advantage of existing opportunities, but which 
has no single plan or purpose that can be detected. 
In fact, the only general principle that the author 
can find in biological development is the one set 
forth in Thomas Huxley’s “barrel-of-life” analogy 
—apples and pebbles and sand and water as suc- 
cessive fillers of the barrel until it has reached 
the limit of its expansion and can hold no more. 
As summarized by Simpson: “In considering the 
record of life, we sought progressive changes that 
involved life as a whole, and not only the evolution 
of particular groups within the total process. Only 
one was found: a tendency for life to expand, 
to fill in all the available spaces, in the livable en- 
vironments, including those created by the process 
of that expansion itself.” 

Having provided a basis for the consideration 
of the evolutionary process, and the nature of the 
change which has taken place with the coming of 
man, the author goes on to consider the implica- 
tions. Constantly aware of the danger of anthropo- 
morphism and indicating both explicitly and im- 
plicitly his abhorrence for unconscious or arrogant 
anthropocentrismn, he adopts without apology at this 
point in the argument a deliberate, conscious anthro- 
pocentrism. In fact, one is struck by its directness 
and nonrationalization—the absence of any traces 
of either the compensatory denigration of man 
found among some evolutionists or similarly-moti- 
vated pedestalization of him found among others. 
Neither is the ambivalence, the “to-ing and fro-ing,” 
detectable in still others, in evidence. ‘The author 
says essentially: This is the picture of evolution as I 
see it, based on the most objective account I can get. 
What are its implications for the future of man? 
Does the evolutional process lend itself to direction? 
If so what should it be? It is in this context that the 
author provides a critical consideration of the prob- 
lem of man’s responsibility; it is “ . something 
that he has just because he is human and not some- 
thing that he can choose to accept or to refuse. ... 
In the last analysis, personal responsibility is non- 
delegable.” 

Such is the book in bare outline. It takes on 
special significance in our markedly anti-intellectual- 
ist period when science and scholarship are being 
mercilessly harried from “withjn” by the Lysenkos, 
Velikovskys, and Hubbards and from without by 
the Peglers and the McCarthys. It is a period, too, 
when there are pressures among scientists themselves 


to come to an understanding of their social functions 
and responsibilities both as scientists and as human 
beings. At such a time it is important that students 
have kept before them with the utmost clarity the 
fundamental methods and goals of science and its 
social implications. The present work does this in a 
dignified and forceful manner, providing a point of 
view that derives from the strength of a systematic 
scientific approach rather than the adoption of a 
“position” stemming largely from defensiveness. In 
fact, one of the major values of this book, consid- 
ered pedagogically, is the atmosphere that it creates 
so that so many of these fundamental points of view 
are conveyed by implication in a meaty context 
rather than by an abstract formal presentation of 
principles or their deliberate consideration. 

The reviewer is, of course, in no position to evalu- 
ate expertly the paleontological argument which is 
presented in the first section in close-knit detail. 
Simpson’s pre-eminent standing in the field of paleon 
tology and evolution will have to be taken as suffi- 
cient assurance in this respect. The chapters on 
genetics and the development of evolutionary theory 
are models of compact critical historical presentation. 
The author has a gift, rare among experts, for stick- 
ing to the main road and avoiding the byways when 
he has a considerable distance to go. And he does 
go distances on feet that travel fast. Despite the 
range and speed of their travel, however, nowhere 
does one get the impression that he has been swept 
off them. 

The author’s style is simple, alive, pointed, and 
touched by humor. It is not difficult to see why the 
book should have an appeal to the serious-minded 
lay public. He can be straightforwardly critical; on 
some occasions, he will be devastatingly so (v. his 
note on DeNouy, p. 44); on others, he will dismiss 
certain notions more gently as merely “silly.” In 
either case, one has the feeling that the judgment 
is demanded by the facts. When for expository pur- 
poses he believes it necessary, he is ready to over- 
simplify. .But he carefully labels such excursions. 
In the theoretical context, however, he warns against 
and criticizes such oversimplifications. He attempts 
to maintain the analysis of the problems at the 
complex level demanded, continually inquiring in 
relation to broad questions on evolution: To which 
group and under what conditions does it refer? He 
is not deceived by clichés or apt phrases; he not only 
avoids such word-traps but demolishes them in pass- 
ing. Although parallels strike him, they do not awe- 
strike him. He takes neat advantage of the 
alliterative fallacy by using it for negative rather than 
positive purposes (v. p. 241). All in all, one is im- 
nressed with the reasonableness of the volume, the 
feeling of achieved objectivity which it engenders. 
If one were to turn paleopsychological, one might 
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say that here is a production that leaves the impres- 
sion of being relatively free of the anxieties which so 
frequently distort both the viewing of facts and the 
development of theories in this area. 

As I implied earlier, psychologists can learn much 
from this work. The more general attitudinal and 
scientific aspects I have already discussed. More 
specifically related to psychology are the discussions 
of “orthomania,” reminiscent of some of the con- 
flicts among “schools of psychology” of the not-too- 
distant past, the discussion of the evolution of intelli- 
gence and of the “organism-society” analogy. There 
are lessons for them also in the author's discussion 
of the succession of events in history, and in his 
consideration of the problem of opportunism and 
nature’s willingness to accept the “sufficiently good.” 

This is a volume that William James would have 
liked. The importance of novelty, the anti-absolu- 
tism and nonperfectionism, the recognition of the 
importance of pluralism and complexity, the facing- 
up to the existence of disorder and chance, the 
recognition of responsibility and the importance of 
individuality all have the Jamesian flavor. In addi- 
tion, the general clarity, forthrightness, reasonable- 
ness and nonpedanticism of the volume are remi- 
niscent of James. 

In his prologue the author indicates that the work 
was written at Los Pinavetes, on the slope of San 
Pedro Mountain in northern New Mexico, and in 
Hollywood. From what has been said it will be 
clear that the kind of “verities” here represented 
must stem largely from Los Pinavetes. Although 
Simpson wrote New Mexico rather than in New 
Hampshire, | am sure Frost would accept him as 
not being a runaway from nature. Neither, it must 
be stressed, is he a runaway from man. If this dual 
quality is what Frost requires for “being a good 
Greek” then the course is being offered this year— 
Instructor: G. G. Simpson. 

Davip SHaAKow 

College of Medicine, University of Illinois 


LEADERSHIP AND IsoLaTion. By Helen Hall Jennings. 
(2d Ed.) New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1950. Pp. 349. $4.00. 


This is the revised and enlarged second edition 


of a book published by Jennings in 1943. In it 
she undertakes to study the psychology of choice”: 
how individuals differ in the kind and extent of 
their “interpersonal relationships.” 

The book is divided into four main parts. Part I 
is an introduction to the area of choice in human 
behavior. Choice refers to the selection by a sub- 
ject of one or more individuals with whom he would 
like to share a certain activity. It is the sociometric 
conception of choice. Here the author emphasized 
the importance of human contact for development. 
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Part II describes the technique used by the author 
and the population studied in her research. Her 
subjects were more than 400 adolescents committed, 
mostly for sexual delinquency, to the New York 
State Training School for Girls. The age range was 
12 to 16 years. The 1916 Binet intelligence quotient 
ranged roughly between 60 and 120 with a median 
of 84. According to the writer these subjects rep- 
resented a cross section of socially and economically 
underprivileged adolescents in the State. The popu- 
lation was tested twice with an interval of eight 
months. The analyses of the data use as many of 
the subjects as possible, but the bulk of the study is 
based upon those 133 who were present at both 
testing periods. Sociometric choices and rejections 
were made by the subjects on “work with,” “live 
with” (in the same cottage, where the girls had 
single rooms), and “leisure time” criteria. “Social 
expansiveness,” the individual’s spontaneous social- 
contact range, was also established for each girl. 
The patterning of interrelations, the internal struc- 
ture of the individual’s “social atom,” the effect of 
opportunity for contact and of seniority are reported, 
together with studies of behavior characteristics of 
under-chosen, average-chosen and over-chosen sub- 
jects. 

The individual is found “almost universally” 
to react by both choosing and rejecting, and to be 
equally universally chosen and rejected. Positive 
and negative choice are two aspects of one phenom- 
enon. Total positive reactions between individuals 
surpass by far their negative reactions. The ratio 
of positive to negative choices is about two to one. 
Over the eight-month interval, the individual's 
constellation retains a significant but low consistency 
in its ratio of reciprocation and in its ratio of choices 
made to rejections made. The number of positive 
choices an individual directs towards others (“emo- 
tional expansiveness”), and the extent to which he 
rejects others appears determined not by the nature 
of the reactions of others to him but rather by the 
individual’s own capacity for response. This reper- 
toire of responsiveness is, in a sense, a personality 
trait. It is unrelated to the “social expansiveness” 
of the individual. He also has a characteristic value 
in respect to the amount of positive and negative 
reaction he arouses in other individuals. Age, 
intelligence, and length of residence are found to be 
unrelated to the subject’s “emotional expansiveness” 
and to his “desirability” (number of individuals 
choosing the subject). Over-chosen individuals are 
often found in situations involving many contact 
opportunities, but similar choice-status can be 
achieved whether or not there is unusual opportunity 
for contact. The author thinks that this indicates 
that the individual seeks situations compatible with 
his disposition toward interpersonal contact. 

The over-chosen vary greatly among themselves 
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in personality characteristics, as do the under-chosen, 
but over-chosen and under-chosen have some dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. The under-chosen have 
in common forms of behavior that have a dis- 
rupting effect upon the group. They respond to 
authority figures from a very personal point of 
view, and are mostly concerned with how these 
figures react to them as individuals rather than with 
how they operate for the group. They often com- 
plain about others and show little insight into them- 
selves and those around them. In terms of the same 
categories, the over-chosen show a very high inci- 
dence of behavior tending to bring individuals into 
constructive relationships with one another. They 
view authority figures with self-detachment and in 
their relation to all members of the group. They 
often take the initiative on behalf of other mem- 
bers and have considerable insight into themselves 
and others. 

In Part III the author discusses briefly personality 
and interpersonal relations. “Social expansiveness” 
(the actual number of spontaneous contacts made 
by an individual) is seen as an expression more 
peripheral to the personality than “emotional ex- 
pansiveness” (number of positive choices of others). 
Whatever enters into the process of choosing others 
appears to operate to as large an extent at the begin- 
ning as at the end of a contact. “The individual’s 


choice behavior, in contrast to his ‘social expansive- 
ness’ appears as an expression of needs which are 
so central to his personality that he must strive 


to fulfill them whether or not the possibility of 
fulfilling them is at hand. The extent of negative 
or positive ‘press’ exerted by others towards the in- 
dividual appears not to affect his need for others, 
as measured by the extent of his own negative or 
positive choice behavior towards others” (p. 210). 
Nevertheless, the personality is best understood in its 
interplay with other personalities. “The choice- 
status of a given subject is seen to result not only 
from his individual characteristics nor alone from 
the environmental factors to which he is subject 
but from the interaction of his individual charac- 
teristics with the individual characteristics of those 
about him” (p. 214). 

According to Jennings, the concept of an indi- 
vidual being a “leader” lacks confirmation in the 
experimental data; rather, leadership appears as a 
“process in which not one individual has a major 
role but in which many share” (p. 216). The 
capacity of a person to recognize and respond to the 
needs of others does not show itself as a generalized 
capacity, emerging in any group situation. 

The findings on the “living with” and “working 
with” choice criteria are compared. Both “emotional 
expansiveness” and “desirability” of a subject in the 
two situations are highly correlated (r = .61 and 
r = .80, respectively). The “living with” situation, 
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however, evokes wider positive interpersonal re- 
sponse than the “work situation.” (The subjects 
shared household duties in the cottages.) 

In Part IV Jennings describes the choosing process 
for the “leisure time” criterion, and here she pro- 
poses the distinction between “psychegroup” and 
“sociogroup”; finally she compares her research find- 
ings and formulations with the literature up to the 
present. 

Unlike the “work” and “live with” criteria, 
which evoke very similar choice processes, the 
“leisure time” choosing is a crucially different phe- 
nomenon. Whereas the “live-work” choice process 
is primarily oriented towards the selection of those 
mates who enhance the group process and who 
facilitate the fulfillment of institutional demands, 
the choice for “leisure time” is self-oriented. It is 
focussed upon the selection of mates who are most 
useful in permitting expression of the self as the self 
is. Thus the “leisure” choices point towards indi- 
viduals who are like the subject in some fundamen- 
tal respect, and who show acceptance, sympathy, 
and approval of the subject irrespective of external, 
institutional criteria. Emotionally, gratification of 
“leisure” choice appears very important to the in- 
dividual and seems to operate as a prerequisite to 
gratification in the “sociogroup” (the “work” and, 
“live with” group) and the “psychegroup” (the 
“leisure time” group). “In the former case society 
has laid down the roles, norms and other elements 
which must be conformed with, and one chooses 
rationally with a goal in mind. In the case of the 
psychegroup the choice is relatively unstructured by 
rational considerations and the relationship is an 
end in and of itself.” Spontaneity plays a relatively 
much greater part in the formation of the psyche- 
group than in the formation of the sociogroup. 

There follows an up-to-date review of works of 
other writers and some suggestions for articulation 
of the findings with a number of social-science 
areas. Jennings’ findings have generally been con- 
firmed by the authors quoted. Further research 
is suggested especially with respect to the study 
of factors contributing to the formation of “emo- 
tional expansiveness.” A glossary is appended. 

The first edition (1943) of this book made several 
original contributions. It was the first sociometric 
study to use an unlimited number of choices, 
to examine the choice and rejection process at inter- 
vals, and, therefore, to discover the trait-like stabil- 
ity of “emotional expansiveness” and “desirability.” 
It was also the first to present behavioral data and 
case studies in relation to choice-status, especially 
of “leaders” and isolates, and to investigate the 
motivational background of choosing and rejecting. 
The main contribution of the second edition is 
Part IV, where the distinction between “psyche- 
group” and “sociogroup” is made, the literature is 
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surveyed, and the data are reviewed in relation to 
a number of important social-science problems. The 
“psychegroup” and “sociogroup” distinction is an 
important empirical contribution to the understand- 
ing of the bases of the difference between func- 
tionally distinct groups. This difference has long 
been recognized by sociologists, as in Tonnies’ 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft or in Cooley’s pri- 
mary and secondary groups. Jennings’ original find- 
ings have been utilized primarily by researchers 
working in the field of sociometry. The material, 
however, contains many suggestions for other in- 
vestigators as well, especially for the student of 
personality and development. 

There are aspects of Jennings’ findings, not suffi- 
ciently emphasized by her, that might be of great 
interest to workers in social perception as, for ex- 
ample, the very small relationship between the sub- 
jects’s choice behavior and the nurturance of his 
social environment. The individual's interpretation 
of the environment seems to give more weight to 
personal needs than to the reality situation. Jen- 
nings makes some suggestions regarding the rele- 
vance of her material for several problems, but 
this part of the book is not sufficiently expanded. 
This work could have profitably been made more 
readable, and in quite a few places, less repetitious. 
The analysis of the data could have been sharpened 
further by controlling the factor of religious differ- 
ences, which is known by now to be an important 
variable in sociometric choice. No mention of it 
is made. 

Although the contributions of this revision can- 
not be as numercus as those of the first edition, the 
reviewer believes that the book was highly worth 
printing since research workers can still utilize 
the many important findings of Jennings as well 
as discover in her material many points relevant 
to their special interests. 

RENATO Taciuri 

Harvard University 


Les Tests MENTAUX EN PsycHiaTriz. By Pierre 
Pichot. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1949. Pp. 238. 

L’Enrance ANorMALE. By M. Prudhommeau. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. 
Pp. 159. 

Les Notions Morares cuez w’ENrant. By Ger- 
maine H. Wallon. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1949. Pp. 250. 

Les Oricines pu Caractérr cHEZ L’ENFANT. By 
Henri Wallon. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1949. Pp. 233. 


These volumes will hold particular interest for 
those concerned with the status of clinical and child 
psychology in postwar France. 
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Pierre Pichot, the author of Les Tests Mentaux en 
Psychiatrie, has been trained both in medicine and 
psychology and currently pursues the two interests 
in his professional work. He is chef de clinique at 
the University psychiatric clinic and chargé de con- 
férences at the Institut de Psychologie in Paris. The 
book, the first volume of a projected two-volume 
work, is a descriptive summary of available clinical 
diagnostic instruments. According to the preface, 
it is the first French book of its kind. In keeping 
with the descriptive aim, it is relatively (but not 
wholly) noncritical. There is a brief historical 
introduction (Cattell, Kraepelin, Binet, Spearman), 
concluded by the following statement, which may 
serve as a fair reflection of the author’s point of 
view: 

We can only emphasize that it was for purposes of 
psychiatric application that these tests, whose success was 
intended to be so brilliant, were devised. From the very 
first, the psychiatric applications of mental tests were 
confined, for the most part, to the field of mental sub- 
nortnality, although very early Binet applied them to 
the area of dementia. But one must remember that for 
many years the greatest and most fruitful applications 
were first in the field of education and then in industry. 
However, psychiatric investigation was not abandoned but 
did undergo a temporary eclipse. During the last decade 
there has been a resurgence of activity in the psychiatric 
field. The introduction of nzw methods and the develop- 
ment of projective techniques have played a definite role 
in this renaissance. The aim of the present work is to 
attempt to define the current status of the problem. ‘ 

The first part of the book is devoted to a consid- 


eration of “tests of efficiency.” Chapter I (quantita- 
tive tests of efficiency) includes descriptions of the 
usual test batteries (¢.g., Binet), of performance 
test batteries (e.g., Pintner-Paterson), of infant and 
preschool tests (e¢.g., Gesell, Kuhlmann, Merrill- 
Palmer), of adult intelligence scales (¢.g., Wechsler- 
Bellevue), and of special test methods (e.g., Bourdon 
Cancellation, Benton Visual Retention, Wells Mem- 
ory). Chapter II (qualitative tests of efficiency) 
covers tests of conceptual thinking (e.g., Goldstein, 
Piaget, Vigotsky). Chapter III (intertest compari- 
sons) treats “scatter analysis” and the various “dis- 
crepancy scores” (¢.g., Babcock, Shipley-Hartford, 
Wechsler-Bellevue). 

Part II describes methods of personality assess- 
ment in two sections—“analytic” tests and “global” 
or “syncretic” tests. In the first section the numer- 
ous questionnaires (¢.g., Woodworth and successors) 
and objective personality tests (Downey, Porteus) 
are reviewed. With rare exceptions, the tests are 
of American origin. After a brief critical analysis, 
Pichot unenthusiastically comments that “it would 
be fruitless to deny that an impression of confu- 
sion results from a review of analytic tests of per- 
sonality.” The second section offers a fairly com 
plete coverage of projective techniques, including 
consideration of the Szondi Test and experimental 
ventures in the field. It is apparent that the author 
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views projective techniques with considerably 
greater warmth than he does questionnaire methods. 

The reviews are models of concise description 
with emphasis on the important issues involved. 
Both in this respect and with regard to the evident 
care which has gone into the writing and organiza- 
tion of the book, it compares quite favorably with 
recent American books on psychodiagnostics. Since 
the primary purpose of Volume I is descriptive, 
tendencies to embark on a major critical evaluation 
are held in check. Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
Pichot’s approach is far from naive, and one looks 
forward with a good deal of interest to the critical 
discussion promised in Volume II. 

Prudhommeau’s L’Enfance Anormale is primarily 
a discussion of the practical educational problems 
posed by the exceptional child although there is some 
inquiry into psychological factors. The definition 
of the abnormal child is on a social basis and is 
extremely broad, including, as it does, “canal boat” 
children, foreign children, and children preparing 
for careers in the ballet, music, or the theatre. 

Chapter I is an historical résumé which details 
the development of social action with regard to the 
exceptional child in France. Chapter II offers a 


classification of abnormal children which covers, as 
has been mentioned, “socially unadapted” children 
as well as those who in this country would be desig- 
nated as mentally defective, physically handicapped, 
or emotionally disturbed. Chapter III considers the 
“psychopedagogic” and social problems of special 


education. The impressive number of maladjusted 
children in postwar France is emphasized. A sharp 
distinction between mere identification and diag- 
nosis (with its implications for correct management) 
is made. The misuse of Binet test results is criti- 
cized with vigor. In place of the Binet, the author 
recommends the utilization of a test battery, the 
nucleus of which seems to be his own drawing 
tests which are described in his book, Le Dessin 
de l'Enfant (Paris, 1947). Chapter IV discusses in- 
structional methods to be employed in special classes. 

This is no cold treatise. Prudhommeau presents 
his point of view with force and enthusiasm and the 
deficiencies of the present setup in France come in 
for heavy fire. 

Germaine Wallon’s Les Notions Morales chez 
lEnfant is an extremely detailed report of a com- 
parative investigation of children’s ideas of “good- 
ness,” “wickedness,” “dishonesty,” “bravery,” and 
“shame.” About 5co boys and girls, ranging in age 
from 3 years to 15 years, were asked to give exam- 
ples of these concepts. In keeping with the aim of 
this study in differential psychology, the numerous 
points of similarity and difference with respect to 
age and sex are noted. The basic data are presented 
in full. The study represents a sound contribution 
to the literature of genetic psychology. 
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Henri Wallon’s Les Origines du Caractére chez 
lEnfant is a reprinting, with minor modifications, 
of a book first published in 1934. 

An introductory discussion on “the problem of 
character” defines it as the habitual or constant 
mode of reaction of an individual and insists that 
an essential determinant is the nature of the par- 
ticular milieu in which the child grows. The bock 
is divided into three parts which treat, respectively, 
emotional behavior, body awareness and differentia- 
tion, and awareness of the self. The close relation- 
ship of emotion to postural conditions—to tonus, 
spasm, and movement—is stressed. The section on 
body awareness emphasizes the extreme complexity 
of this concept “which psychology and psycho- 
pathology glibly utilize, under the name of cenes- 
thesia, as a sort of primitive element or primary 
factor.” The development of body awareness on the 
basis of interoceptive, proprioceptive and exterocep- 
tive reactions is discussed in detail. Again, in the 
section on awareness of the self, postural factors are 
invoked in an interesting way as essential elements 
in the personal and social adaptation of the child. 

This reviewer found Wallon’s book to be extremely 
interesting. His formulations, while not novel, are 
not among those customarily utilized in this coun- 
try. They are sufficiently provocative to have stim- 
ulus-value for further investigation and on this 
account alone must be viewed with favor. 

Artuur L. Benton 

State University of Iowa 


Proyective PsycHotocy, CLinicaAL APPROACHES TO 
THE TotaL Personauity. Edited by Lawrence 
E. Abt and Leopold Bellak. New York: Knopf, 
1950. Pp. 485. $6.00. 


Since L. K. Frank wrote his well-known article 
on “projective techniques” in 1939, there has been 
little accomplished in systématizing, clarifying, or 
even adequately describing this field of personality 
measurement that has mushroomed in the last 
decade. In Part I of Projective Psychology, Abt and 
Bellak attempt to provide just such a theoretical 
rationale. The authors seem to suggest, perhaps un- 
fortunately, that an explanation of the psychological 
processes involved in responding to ambiguous ma- 
terial and analysis of such material requires a special 
set of psychological principles. Projective psychology, 
in contrast to academic psychology, deals with 
“molar concepts,” the “whole individual,” the “total 
personality.” It is also “dynamic” and “functional.” 
In general, the theory outlined attempts to integrate 
Gestalt psychology and psychoanalysis. Several 
postulates regarding personality are stated which are 
generally accepted in psychology today. These are 
of the level of generality of: “personality is a sys- 
tem .. . it functions between stimulus and re- 
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sponse . . . it is dynamic and motivational . . . it 
selects and controls . . . it is a configuration . . . it 
rests both upon differentiation and integration . . . 
it is influenced by environmental and cultural fac- 
tors.” At a more concrete level it is pointed out 
that projection as psychoanalytically defined does 
not adequately describe the behavior of subjects 
responding to “projective” techniques. A_break- 
down of this process is suggested, including inverted 
projection, simple projection, sensitization, exter- 
nalization, purely cognitive perception, and expres- 
sion. 

To a systematically or experimentally oriented 
psychologist, these theoretical chapters may be dis- 
They are, nevertheless, an interesting 
beginning. Some major difficulties are the high 
level of generality and the wholesale use of vague, 
ill-defined terms, such as “the whole personality.” 
Perhaps most symptomatic of its weakness for 
experimental or systematic purposes is that the sub- 
ject matter, the unit of study, is never defined. 
The authors never satisfactorily answer the ques- 
tions: Is it a theory of all perception or all behaviors; 
if not, which ones or under what conditions? In 
fact, the only definition of the unit of study is given 
by the authors in referring to material included in 
Part II: “Our justification for including them in our 
Projective Psychology rests upon the belief that these 
procedures are referred to as ‘projective’ by the clini- 
cians who utilize the methods in their day-to-day 
work of study and diagnosis of personality” (p. 69). 

For all its shortcomings, this attempt to provide 
some theory and to clarify the assumptions of projec- 
tive testing is a step in the right direction and one 


appointing. 


worth reading. 

Part II provides chapters, contributed by individ- 
ual authors, dealing with a sample of clinical tech- 
niques. The selection of contributions for this sec- 
tion is justified by the editors in that they have 
attempted to obtain material that is not available 
elsewhere and to make a judicious choice of methods 
currently useful and popular in psychodiagnosis. 
At best, the authors only half succeeded in their first 
aim. With the possible exception of the Picture 
Frustration method, they have succeeded fairly well 
in including a chapter dealing with some aspect 


of the more popular clinical techniques. Chapters 
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presented include: “Content Analysis of the Ror- 
schach Test,” by R. M. Lindner; “The Inspection 
Technique of the Rorschach Protocol,” by R. L. 
Munroe; “Group Rorschach Techniques,” by M. R. 
Harrower; “The Thematic Apperception Test in 
Clinical Use,” by L. Bellak; “The Mosaic Test,” by 
F. Wertham; “Figure Drawing,” by S. Levy; “The 
Szondi Test,” by S. K. Deri; “The Bender Visual- 
Motor Gestalt Test,” by A. G. Woltman; “The 
Sentence Completion Test,” by J. M. Sacks and S. 
Levy; and “Finger Painting,” by A. L. Kadis. 

In their introduction, the editors state that “... 
we have preferred to have the separate chapters on 
the several projective instruments and procedures 
prepared by leading workers whose competence 
with a particular technique or application in a 
special setting has been established” (p. xi). Herein 
lies the strength and weakness of this section. Al- 
though individual chapters vary greatly, for the 
most part they provide helpful ana condensed essays 
on clinical application. At the same time, these 
chapters are generally short on validity data, state- 
ments of limitations, or critical evaluations of the 
techniques discussed. 

The final section includes chapters on the use of 
projective techniques in business and industry by 
D. Brower and A. Weider and one on the use of 
projective methods in action research. The first 
of these two chapters is primarily concerned with 
application while the second provides an evaluative 
survey of the field. 

For the most part, this book is a reflection of the 
current interest in projective techniques rather than 
an evaluation of them. It is characterized by en- 
thusiasm, perhaps overselling, and, it sometimes 
seems to the reviewer, the frequent tendency in this 
field to squeeze too much magic insight from too 
specific or too few samples of behavior. Readers 
seeking a careful and critical evaluation of the 
theoretical, experimental, and clinical status of pro- 
jective methods in the field of psychology will be 
disappointed. Those seeking a source book pro- 
viding a general rationale for the clinical use of 
projective methods and brief discussions of clinical 
applications may find much that is useful in this 
book. 

Juan B. Rotrer 

Ohio State University 
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